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PR E F A CE 


Of the Publiſher of the Surreptitious 
| Edition, 1735. 


E preſume aue want no apology ts the reader for this 
F publication, but ſome may be thought needful to Mr. 

Pope : however he cannot think our offence ſo great as 
eirs, who firſt ſeparately publiſhed what aue have here 
1 | Bt collected in a better form and order, As for the letters 
"ve have procured to be added, they ſerve but to compleat, 
plain, and ſometimes ſet in a true light, thoſe others, 
ich it was not in the writer's, or our power to recall, 
= This collection hath been owing to ſeveral cabinets : 
me drawn from thence by accidents, and others (even 
thoſe to ladies] voluntarily given. It is to one of that 
wwe are bebolden for the whole correſpondence with 
. C. E. which letters being lent her by that genth- 
n, /oe took the liberty to print; as appears by the fol. 
| Ewing, which aue ſhall give at length, both as it is ſome- 
| E ing curious, and as it may ſeru for an apology for 
ves. 
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TO HENRY CROM WELL, Eſq; 


June 27, 1727. 


1 ſo long a ſilence as the many and great 

oppreſſions I have ſighed under have occaſioned, 
one is at a loſs how to begin a letter to ſo kind a friend 
as yourſelf, But as it was always my reſolution, if I 
muſt fink, to do it as decently (that is, as ſilently) as I 
could; ſo when I found myſelf plunged into unfore- 
ſeen, and unavoidable ruin, I retreated from the world, 


and in a manner buried myſelf in a diſmal place, where 
I knew none, and none knew'me. In this dull unthink- 
ing way, I have protracted a lingering death (for life it 
cannot be called) ever ſince you ſaw me, ſequeſtered 


from company, deprived of my books, and nothing left 


to converſe with, but the letters of my dead, or abſent 
friends; among which latter I always placed yours, 
and Mr. Pope's in the firſt rank. I lent ſome of them 


with the ſpecimen, that he importuned me for a ſight 
of the reſt, which having obtained, he conveyed them 
to the preſs, I muſt not ſay altogether with my conſent, 
nor wholly without it. I thought them too good to be 
loſt in oblivion, and had no cauſe to apprehend the diſ- 


obliging of any. The public, viz. all perſons of taſte 


and judgment, would be pleaſed: with ſo agreeable an 


amuſement ; Mr. Cromwell could not be angry, fince 
it was but juſtice to his merit, to publiſh the ſolemn 8 
and private profeſſions of love, gratitude, and venera- 
tion, made him by ſo celebrated an author; and ſin- IJ 
cerely Mr. Pope ought not to reſent the publication, i 
fince the early pregnancy of his genius was no diſho- il 
nour to his character. And yet had either of you been 


1 x ef 
indeed to an ingenious perſon, who was fo delighted | 


aſked, common modeſty would have obliged you to re- MN. 
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fuſe, what you would not be diſpleaſed with, if done 
2X without your knowledge. And beſides, to end all diſpute, 
you had been pleaſed to make me a free gift of them, 
to do what I pleaſed with them; and every one knows, 
I that the perſon to whom a letter is addreſſed, has the 
ed, ſame right to diſpoſe of it, as he has of goods pur- 
nd chaſed with his money. I doubt not but your gene- 
f I Wroſity and honour will do me the right, of owning by a 
is | line that I came honeſtly by them, I flatter myſelf, in 
re- a few months I ſhall again be viſible to the world ; 
Id, fand whenever through good providence that turn ſhall 
cre happen, I ſhall joyfully acquaint you with it, there be- 
ak. ing none more truly your obliged ſervant, than, Sir, 


e it Your faithful, and 

red moſt humble Servant, 

left E. Trowas, 
ſent Mi | 
ors, P. S. A Letter, Sir, directed to Mrs. Thomas, to be 
hem eft at my houſe, will be ſafely tranſmitted to her, by, 
very 1 Yours, etc. 

ight I ; E. CuRLL. 
hem i TY | 

le nt, | 1 To Mr. P O P E. 

7 — 4 Epſom, July 6, 1727. 
di HEN theſe letters were firſt printed, 1 wondered 
taſte how Curll could come by them, and could not 
le an Int laugh at the pompous title; ſince whatever you 
fince "Wrote to me was humour, and familiar raillery. As 
lemn Pon as I came from Epſom, I heard you had been to 
nera- 


e me, and I writ you a ſhort letter from Will's, 


1 ſin- at 1 longed to ſee you. Mr. D „ about that 
tion, 


liſho- A 2 
been | 4 


. 
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me charged me with giving them to a miſtreſs, which 
poſitively denied: not in the leaſt, at that time, 
hinking of it; but ſome time after, finding in the 
ews-papers Letters from Lady Packington, Lady 
B 2 | 


A 15 


iv PREFACE TO THE 


Chudleigh, and Mr. Norris, to the ſame Sappho or E. T. 
= I began to fear that I was guilty. I have never ſeen 
= theſe Letters of Curll's, nor would go to his ſhop about 
mn them; I have not ſeen this Sappho alias E. T. theſe 
ſeven years. — Her writing, That I gave her em, to d 
«what ſhe would with em, is ſtraining the point too far. 
I thought not of it, nor do I think ſhe did then ; but A 
ſevere neceſſity which catches hold of a twig, has pro- 
duced all this; which has lain hid, and forgot, by me 
ſo many years. Curll ſent me a letter laſt week, de- 
firing a poſitive anſwer about this matter, but finding 
I would give him none, he went to E. T. and writ a 
poſtſcript in her long romantic letter, to direct my an- 
ſwer to his houſe ; but they not expecting an anſwer, 


it ſent a young man to me, whoſe name, it ſeems, is Pat- 
4 tiſon: I told him I ſhould not write any thing, but! . 
NH believed it might be ſo as ſhe writ in her letter. I am 
| " extremely concerned that my former indiſcretion in 
= putting them into the hands of this Pretieuſe, ſhould I 
= | have given you ſo much diſturbance ; for the laſt thing 


| I ſhould do would be to diſoblige you, for whom I have 
1 ever preſerved the greateſt eſteem, and ſhall ever be, Sit, 
|: Your faithful Friend, and | 
= moſt humble Servant, 


HEZNR T Cr oMweLL. 


To Mr. POPE, 


Auguſt 1, 1727. 
HO” I writ my long narrative from Epſom till!“ 
was tired, yet was I not ſatisfied ; leſt any doub 
mould reſt upon your mind. I could not make pro 
teſtations of my innocence of a grievous crime; but WP 3 
was impatient till I came to town, that I might ſend $ 2 
you thoſe Letters as a clear evidence that I was a pe 


fect ſtranger to all their proceeding. Should I han 1 


SURREPTITIOUS EDITION. v 


| proteſted againſt it, after the printing, it might have 
Peen taken for an attempt to decry his purchaſe; and 
the little exception you have taken has ſerved him 
Jo play his game upon us for theſe two years, a new 
Incident from me might enable him to play it on for two 


ore.—The great value ſhe expreſſes for all you write, 


nd her paſſion for having them, I believe, was what pre- 
Failed upon me to let her keep them. By the interval of 
welve years at leaſt, from her poſſeſſion to the time of 
Printing them, tis manifeſt, that I had not the leaſt 
Fround to apprehend ſuch a deſign : but as people in 


Treat ſtraits, bring forth their hoards of old gold and 


Moſt valued jewels; ſo Sappho had recourſe to her 
ad treaſure of Letters, and play'd off not only your's 


d me, but all thoſe to herſelf (as the lady's laſt take) 


eo the preſs. —As for me, I hope, when you ſhalt 


but! Polly confider the many thouſand, inſtances of our be- 
I am g deluded by the females, fince that great Original 
on in F Adam by Eve, you will have a more favourable 
ſhould Wought of the undeſigning error of 
thing | Your faithful Friend, 
[ have and humble Servant, 
e, on,  Hengy CromwsLL. 
== Now ould our apology for this publication be as ill re- 
wer, ved, at the lady's ſeems to have been by the gentlemen 
Wrcerned; we fball at leaſt baue Her Comfort, Fg being 
Ranked by the re of the world. Nor has Me. P. him- 
Fa great cauſe to think it much offence to his modeſty, 
1717 refle4ion on his judgment ; when wwe take care to inform 
wo public, that there are few Letters of his in this collece 
Qt n, which were not written under twenty years of age : on 
doub ie other hand, we doubt not the reader will be much more 
ce pro: N prized to find, at that early period, ſo much variety of 
; but! , affecting ſentiment, and jufingſi of criticiſm, in pieces 
nt ſen i muſt have been writ in haſle, very few perhaps ever 
; a pet cw, and none intended for the eye of the public, 
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| OF THE 


Surreptitious and Incorre& Editions of 
Mr. Po p E's LETTERS. 3 


1 


133 


I. LAulLIAR LerTers to Henry Cromwell, Eſq; 
0 by Mr. Pope, 12mo, Printed for Edmund 
| Curll, 1727. 

if [In this are Verſes, etc. aſcribed to Mr. P. which were 

Wy not his. | 

I. Mr. Pope's Literary Correſpondence for thirty years : 

from 1704 to 1734. Being a Collection of Letters 
which paſſed between him and ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons. Printed for E. Curll, 8, 1735, Two editions. 
he ſame in duodecimo, with cuts, The third 

edition. 1 

[Theſe contain ſeveral Letters not genuine. 

III. Mr. Pope's Literary Correſpondence, Vol. II. Print- 
ed for the ſame, 87, 1735. [In this volume are 2 ² 
Letters of Mr. Pope's, but a few of thoſe to Mr. 
Cromwell.reprinted.; nor any, to him, but one ſaid to 
be Biſhop Atterbury's, and another in that Biſhop's 
name, certainly not his: One or two Letters from, 
St. Omer's, advertiſed of Mr. Pope, but which proved: 
to be only concerning him; ſome ſcandalous Reflec- 

tions of one Le Neve on the Legiſlature, Courts of 

_ Juſtice, and Church of England, pag. 116, 117. and 
the. Divinity of Chriſt expreſsly denied, in pag. 123, 


124. With ſome ſcandalous RY and a Nar- 
rative. ] * 


A The ſame in duodecimo. = 
IV. Mr. Pope's Literary Corteſpondence, Vol. IT. Print- 
ed for E. Curll, 8, 1735. [In this is only one Letter 


1 Cid 
\ = of 


* 


f 


ſq; 
und 


vere 


A CATALOGUE, &c. vii 


by Mr. Pope to the Ducheſs of Buckingham, which 
the-publiſher ſome way procured and printed againſt 
her order. It alſo contains four Letters, entitled, Mr. 
Pope's to Miſs Blount, which are literally taken from 
an old tranſlation of Voiture's. to Mad. Rambouillet. ] 
Ahe ſame in duodecimo. 


V. Mr. Pope's Literary Coreſpondence, Vol. IV. Print- 
ed by the ſame, contains not one Letter of this Author. 
he ſame in duodecimo. | 


1 VI. Mr. Pope's Literary Cuinelpoudence; Vol. v. con- 


taining oz one Letter of Mr. P. and another of the Lord 
B. with a ſcandalous preface of Curll's, how he could 
come at more of their- Lone 8e, printed _ the 
ſame, 1736. 


A VII. Letters of Mr. Pope and ſeveral Einilnielt Perſons, 


Vol I. from 1705 to 1511. Printed and fold by the 
bookſellers of London and Weſtminſter, 8, 1735. 
—— The ſame, Vol. II. from 1711, etc. Printed and 
ſold by the bcokſellers of London and Weſtminſter, 
8, 1735. —The ſame in 12mo, with a Narrative. 


VIII. Letters of Mr. Pope and ſeveral Eminent Perſons 
From 1705 to 1735. Printed and ſold by the book- 
ſellers of London and Weſtminſter, 12mo, 1735, _ 

[This edition is ſaid in the title to contain more 
Letters than any other, but contains only To, ſaid to 
be the Biſhop of Rochelter's, and printed before by 
Curll.] 

Nx. Letters . Mr. Pope and ſey eral Eminent Perſons, 
From the year 1705 to 1735. Val. I. and Vol. II. 
Priated for T. Cooper, at the Globe in Pater-noſter 
Row, 1735, 12mo. | 

[in this was inſerted the PF-reed Letter from the 


Biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſome other things, unknown 
to Mr. Pope.) 
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P R E. F A, E 


Prefixed to the Firſt 3 Edition in 
Me 


F* what is here offered the reader, ſhould happen in 

any degree to pleaſe him, the - thanks are not due 
to the author, but partly to his friends, and partly to 
his enemies: it was wholly owing to the affection of 
the fotmer, that ſo many Letters, of which he never 
kept copies, were preſerv'd ; and to the malice of the 
latter, that they were produced in this manner, 

He had been very diſagreeably uſed, in the publica- 


tion of ſome Letters written in his youth, which fell into 


the hands of a woman who printed them, without his 
or his correſpondent's conſent, 1727. This treatment, 
and the apprehenſion of more of the ſame kind, put 
him upon recalling as many as he could from thoſe who 
he imagined had kept any. He was ſorry to find the 
number ſo great, but immediately leſſened it by burn- 
ing three parts in four of them : the reſt he ſpared, 
not in any preference of their ſtyle or writing, but 
merely as they preſerv'd the memory of ſome friend- 
ſhips Which Will ever be dear to him, or ſet in a true 
light ſome matters of fact, from which the ſeriblers of 
the times had taken occaſion to aſperſe either his friends 
or himſelf. He therefore lay'd by the Originals, to- 
gether with thoſe of his correſpondents, and cauſed a 
copy to be taken to depoſite in the library of a noble 
friend; that in caſe either of the revival of ſlanders, or 
the publication of ſurreptitious Letters, during his life 
or after, a proper uſe might be made of them. 


Cp. aa! 3» \ 
11 


P REF ACA. x, 
Te next year, the poſthumous works of Mr. Wy+ 
cherly were printed, in a way diſreputable enough to 
Inis memory. It was thought a juſtice due to him, to 
meu the world his better judgment; and that it was 
his laſt reſolution to have ſuppreſſed thoſe poems. As 
ſome of the Letters which had paſſed between him and 
our author cleared that point, they were publiſhed: in 
iq, with a few marginal notes added by a friend. 
lf in theſe Letters, and in thoſe which were printed 


5 


* 1 ithout his conſent, there appear too much of a juve- 
54 nile ambition of wit, or affectation of gaiety, he may 
geaſonably hope it will be conſidered to ab], and at 

phat age, he was guilty of it, as well as how ſoon it 

ooo as over. The reſt, every judge of writing will ſee, 

Pere by no means efforts of the genius, but emanations 

a. ſche heart: and this alone may induce any candid 

* | geader to believe their publication an act of neceſſity, 

his Ather than of vanity. | 

ne. It is notorious how many volumes have been pub- 
ched under the title of his correſpondence, with pro- 

— Wiſes ſtill of more, and open and repeated offers of en- 

he Pouragement to all perſons who ſhould ſend any letters 

E 4 f his for the preſs. It is as notorious, what methods 

0 Pere taken to procure them, even from the publiſher's 

Ke un accounts in his prefaces, viz. by tranſacting with 

d. oople in neceſſities, * or of abandoned + characters, or 

* ch as dealt without names in the t dark. Upon a 

of arrel with one of theſe laſt, he betrayed himſelf fo 
as , as to appeal to the public in Narratives and Ad- 

ertiſements: like that Iriſh highway- man a few years 

R fore, who preferr'd a bill againſt his companion, for 

ble » See the i, called: iterary 

* A. Ar i of 2 Book called Mr, Popy's Literary 

Poſtſcript to the Preface to vol. iv. 


2 Narrative and Anecdotes before vol, ii, 


3 
F 


P. RAF ACE. 
not ſharing equally in the money, rings and watches, 
they had traded for in partnerſhip upon Hounſlow- 
n Vf & | | 


© Several have been printed in his name which he never 


ov! 
v4 4 


9 * 
4 
WE. 
% 

: 


S 


writ, and addreſſed to perſons to whom they never 


were written“: counterfeited as from biſhop Atterbury ? 


to him, which neither that biſhop nor he ever ſaw + ; 
and advertiſed even after that period when it was made 
felony to correſpond with him. 

Tknow not how it has been'this author's fate, whom 
both his "ſituation and his temper have all his life ex- 
cluded from rivalling any man, in any pretenſion, (ex- 
cept that of pleaſing by poetry) to have been as much 
alperſed and wtitten at, as any Firſt Miniſter of his 
time; pamphlets and news-papers have been full of 
him, nor was it there only that a private man, who never 
troubled either the world or common converſation 


with his opinions of Religion or Government, has been 


repreſented as a dangerous member of Society, a bi- 
gotted Papiſt, and an enemy to the Eſtabliſhment. The 
unwarrantable publication of his Letters hath at laſt 


done him this ſervice, to ſhew he has conſtantly enjoy- 


3 


ed the friendſhip of worthy men; and that if a cata- W 


logue were to be taken of his friends and his enemies, 
he needs not to bluſh at either. Many of them having 
been written on the moſt trying occurrences, and all in 
the openneſs of friendſhip, are a proof what were his 
real ſentiments, as they flowed warm from the heart, 


"and freſh from the occaſion ; without the leaſt thought 


that ever the world ſhould be witneſs to them. Had 


he ſat down with a deſign to draw his own picture, he 


* In Vol. iii. Letters from Mr. Pope to Mrs. Blount, etc. 


T Vol. ii. of the ſame, 8vo. p. 20. and at the endyof the Edi- 1 8 
tion of his Letters in 12mo, by the bookſellers of London and Weſt⸗ 5 5 
miaf ec; and of the laſt Edition in 12mo, printed for T. Cooper, 


1735. ” 


OI Oe OD 
n 


3 BREEFACE.. XI 
could not have done it ſo truly; for whoever ſits for it 
I (whether to himſelf or another) will inevitably find the 
features more compoſed, than his appear in theſe let- 
ters. But if an author's hand, like a painter's, be 
more diſtinguiſhable in a flight ſketch than in a finiſhed 
picture, this very careleſſneſs will make them the better 
known from ſuch counterfeits, as have been, and may 


malicious deſign. 
We hope it is needleſs to ſay, he is not accountable 
for ſeveral paſſages in the ſurreptitious editions of thoſe 


would have publiſhed himſelf, The errors of the 
: preſs were almoſt innumerable, and could not but be 
Extremely multiplied in ſo many repeated editions, by 
Ihe avaricc and negligence of piratical printers, to not 
ne of whom he ever gave the leaſt Title, or any other 
Encouragement than that of not proſecuting them. 


been XX For the Cha/ms in the correſpondence, we had not 
A bi- Ihe means to ſapply them, the Author having deſtroyed 
11 oo many Letters to preſerve any Series. Nor would 
aft Se go about to amend them, except by the omiſſion of 
nJoy- 2 Wome paſlages, improper, or at leaſt i impertinent, to be 
cat2- I irulged to the public: or of ſuch entire Letters, as 
mies, ere either not his, or not approved of by him. 

WIN 288 He has been very ſparing of thoſe of his Friends, 
all in ind thought i it a reſpect ſhown to their memory, to ſup- 
e his Preſs in particular ſuch as were moſt in his favour. As 
dear is not to Vanity but to Frienadſbip that he intends this 
_— 1 lonument, he would ſave his enemies the mortification 
Ha f ſhowing any further how well their Betters have 
e, he x ought of him: and at the ſame time ſecure from their 
. Eenſure bis living Friends, who (he promiſes them) ſhall 
4 Rever be put to the bluſh, this way at leaſt, for their 
e I "_ to him, 


B 6 


be imputed to him, either through a mercenary or a 


Letters, which are ſuch as no man of common ſenſe 


_ PREFACE. 


But however this Collection may be received, we cannot 


but lament the Cauſe, and the Neceſſity of ſuch a publica- 
tion, and heartily wiſh vo honeſt man may be reduced to 
the ſame. To ſtate the caſe fairly in the preſent fitu- 


ation, A Bookſeller advertiſes his intention to pub- 
liſh your Letters: he openly promiſes encouragement, 


or even pecuniary rewards, to thoſe who will help him 
to any; and engages to inſert whatever they ſhall ſend. 
Any ſcandal is ſure of a reception, and any enemy who 
ſends it ſcreened from a diſcovery, Any domeſtic or 
ſervant, who can ſnatch a letter from your pocket or 
cabinet, is encouraged to that vile practice. If the 
quantity falls ſhort of a volume, any thing elſe ſhall 
be joined with it (more eſpecially ſcandal) which the 
collector can think for his intereſt, all recommended 
under your Name: you have not only Theft to fear, but 


Forgery. Any Bookſeller, tho' conſcious in what man- 


ner they were obtained, not caring what may be the 


conſequence to your Fame or Quiet, will felt and diſ- | 


perſe them in town and country. The better your Re- 
putation is, the more your name will cauſe them to be 
demanded, and conſequently the more you will be in- 
jured. The injury is of ſuch a nature, as the Law 
(which does not puniſh for Intentions) cannot prevent; 
and when done, may puniſh, but not redreſs. You are 
therefore reduced, either to enter into a perſonal treaty 


with ſuch a man (which tho' the readieſt, is the meaneſt 


of all methods) or to take ſuch other meaſures to ſup- 
preſs them, as are contrary to your Inclination, or to 


publiſh them, as are contrary to your modeſty. Other-' $ 


wiſe your fame and your property ſuffer alike ; you are 
at once expoſed and plundered. As an Author, you are 


deprived of that power, which above all others conſtitute: 


a good one, the power of rejecting, and the right of 


Judging for yourſelf, what pieces it may be moſt uſefu], 4 : | 


fitu- the privilege of every human creature to divulge or con- 
pub- 3 eal them; of the advantage of your ſecond thoughts; 
nent, and of all the benefit of your prudence, your candour, or 
him IF your modeſty. As a Member of Society, you are yet more 
ſend. A injured; your private conduct, your domeſtic concerns, 
who your family ſecrets, your paſſions, your tenderneſſes, your 
ic or weakneſſes, are expoſed to the Miſconſtruction orReſent- 
et or ment of ſome, to the Cenſure or Impertinence of the 
f the bole world. The printing private letters in ſuch a man- 

ſhall ger, is the worſt fort of betraying Conver/ation, as it has 
h che J vidently the moſt extenſive, and the moſt laſting, ill 
ended Monſequences. It is the higheſt offence againſt Society, as 
r, but t renders the moſt dear and intimate intercourſe of 
man- Fiend with friend, and the moſt neceſſary commerce of 
e the nan with man, unſafe, and to be dreaded. To open 
+ dif. etters is eſteemed the greateſt byeach of honour ; even 
ir Re- o look into them already opened or accidentally dropt, 
to be 1 js held an ungenerous, if not an immoral act. What 
de in- then can be thought of the procuring them merely by 
Law 7 raud, and the printing them merely for Lucre? We 
vent; cannot but conclude every honeſt man will wiſh, that, if 
ou are the Laws have as yet provided no adequate remedy, 
treaty one at leaſt may be found, to prevent fo great and grow- 
eanct Pag an evil. 


PREFACE xiit 


Entertaining, or reputable to publiſh, at the time and 
Ja the manner you think beſt. As a Man, you are de- 


1 prived of the right even over your own ſentiment, of 
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WYCHERLE Y*. 
From the Year 1704 to 1710. | £ 


LETTER I. 


Binfield in Windſor Foreſt, Dee. 26, 1704 7. - 
r was certainly a great ſatisfaction to me to ſee and 4 
converſe with a man, whom in his writings I had 
XX © long known with pleaſure; but it was a high ad- I 
Noon to it, to hear you, at our very firſt meeting, do- 
& juſtice to your dead friend Mr. Dryden. I was not : 
happy as to know him: Virgilium tantum vidi. Had | 
Peen born early enough, I muſt have known and lovꝰd h 
For | have been aſſured, not only by yourſelf, but Y 


If one were to judge of this ſer of Letters by the manner of = 
ring and turn of expreſſion, one ſhould conclude they had been E 
miſtitled; and that the letters given to the boy of ſixteen, were 7 
Witten by the man of ſeventy, and ſo on the contrary : ſuch ſober by 
ſe, ſuch gravity of manners, and ſo much judgment, and know» X 
Wee of compoſition, enlivened with the ſprightlineſs of manly wit, | 
inguiſh thoſe of Mr, Pope: while, on the other hand, a childiſh | 


jea ouſy, a puerile affectation, an attention and lying at catch for 5 

ms and points, together with a total ignorance and contempt of q 
ler, of method, and of all relation of the parts to one another to 8 

mpoſe a reaſonable whole, make up the character of thoſe of 1 
r. Wycherley. 


1 The Author” $ Age then hxteen, 


Fi} ? 47 | 
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4 LETTERS TO AND 


by Mr. Congreve and Sir. William Trombul, that his 
perſonal qualities were as amiable as his Poetical, not. 
withſtanding the many libeilous miſrepreſentations of 
them, againſt which the former of theſe Gentlemen has 
told me he will one day vindicate him“. I ſuppoſe thoſe 
injuries were begun by the violence of Party, but tis no 
doubt they were continuedeby envy at his ſucceſs and 
fame. And thoſe Scriblers who attacked him in his latter 
times,” were only like gnats in a ſummer's evening, 
which are never very troubleſome but in the fineſt and 
moſt glorious ſeaſon ; for his fire, like the ſun's, ſhined 
cleareſt towards its ſetting. 

You muſt not therefore imagine, that when you told 
me my own performances were above thoſe Critics, I Ws 
ſo vain as to believe it; and yet } may not be ſo 
humble as to think myſelf quite below their notice. 
For critics, as they are birds of prey, have ever a na- 
tural inclination to carrion: and tho? ſuch poor wri- 
ters as I are but beggars, no beggar is ſo poor but 
he can keep a cur, and no author is ſo beggarly but 
he can keep a criic. I am far from thinking the 
attacks of ſuch people either any honour or Giſhonaul & 
even to me, much leſs to Mri Dryden, I agree with hh 
you, that whatever leſſer Wits have riſen ſince- his { 
death, are but like ſtars appearing when the ſun is ſet, 1 

* 
1 
© 
* 


f that twinkle only in his abſence, and with the rays. they 
3 have borrowed, from him. Our wit (as you call it) ig 
Wi! but reflection or imitation, therefore ſcarce to be called 
Ae ours. True Wit, I believe, may be defined a juſtnel i 
of thought, and a facility of expreſlion-; or (in the mid- 
wives phraſe) a perfect conception, with an eaſy deli- 
very. However, chis is far from a complete definition; 
pray, help me to a better, as, I doubt not, you can, 
Wh. | I am, , etc. 


| * He fince did fo, in his dedication to the Duke of Newcaſtle, ll 
| W prefix'd to the duodecimo Edition of Dryden's Plays, 1717, 1 
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FROM Ma. WV CHERLE v. 55 
LETTER II. 


From Mr. Wy CHERLEY. 


Jan. 25, 1704-5» 
Have been fo buſy of late in correcting and trans ' 
ſcribing ſome of my madrigals. for a great man or 


don) omitted to return you an anſwer to your moſt 


Ngenious letter: fo ſcriblers to the public, like bankers 
che public, are profuſe in their voluntary loans to it, 
Pilſt they forget to pay their more private and parti- 
lar, as more juſt debts, to their beſt and neareſt friends. 
owever, I hope, you who have as much good nature 


good ſenſe (fince they generally are companions) will 


h ve patience with a debtor who has an inclination to 
Wy you his obligations, if he had wherewithal ready 
out him; and in the mean time ſhould conſider, when 


Wrning the favour, that a debtor may be an honeſt man, 
he but intends to be juſt when he is able, tho” late. 
t I ſhould be leſs juſt to you, the more I thought 1 
Puld make a return to ſo much profuſeneſs of Wit and 
Wumanity together; which tho' they ſeldom accompany 
ch other in other men, are in you fo equally met, 
know not in which you moſt abound. But ſo much 


br my opinion of you, which is, that your Wit and 
'Y ena is equalled by nothing but your Judgment, 


Modeſty, which (though it be to pleaſe myſelf) I 
; buſt no more offend, than I can do either right. 

Therefore I will ſay no more now of them, than 
Wat your good wit never forfeited your good Judgment, 
Put in your partiality to me and mine; ſo that if it were 
Poſſible for a hardened ſcribler to be vainer than he is, 


3 ö That you write of me would make me more conceited 
an what 1 ſcrible myſelf; yet, I muſt confeſs, 1 ought 
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to be more humbled by your praiſe than exalted, which 3 
commends my little ſenſe with ſo much more of yours, 
that I am diſparaged and diſheartened by your com- 


mendations ; who give me an example of your wit in 


N 
the firſt part of your letter, and a definition of it in the 
laſt ; to make writing well (that is, like you) more diffi | 1 
cult to me than ever it was before. Thus the more 
great and juſt your example and definition of wit are, 
the leſs I am capable to follow them. Then the beſt 


way of ſhewing my judgment, after. having ſeen how 


you write, is to leave off writing; and the beſt way to 
ſhew my friendſhip to you, is to put an end to your | 
trouble, and to conclude 

Yours, etc. 


LETTER Ill. 


& M.arch 25, 1705. 
HEN I write to you, I foreſee a long letter, and 


it proves] the longeſt, it will be of courſe the work I 


have troubled you with. Yet to expreſs my gratitude. 
at large for your obliging letter, is not more my duty 
than my intereſt; as ſome people will abundantly thank 
you for one piece of kindneſs, to put you in mind of 
beſtowing another. The more favourable you are to 
me, the more diſtinQly I ſee my faults ; Spots and ble. 


miſhes, you know, are never ſo plainly diſcovered as in 
the brighteſt ſunſhine, Thus 1 am. moertified by thoſe | 
commendations which were deſigned to encourage me: 


youth, are like old trees, that, being paſt bearing them- 
4 . "8+ its 4 44 "x * + [ 4 a = 


| ought to beg your patience before hand; for if 


or praiſe to a young wit, is like rain to a tender flower; 

it be moderately beſtowed, it chears and revives ; but 
if too laviſhly, overcharges and depreſſes him. Moſt - 

men in years, as they are generally diſcouragers of 


3 — —  - 
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les, will ſuffer no young plants to flouriſh beneath 
1 hem : but, as if it were not enough to have out done 
ll your coevals in wit, you will excell them in good- 

Pature too. As for“ my green eſſays, if you find any 
pleaſure in them, it muſt be ſuch as a man naturally 
Makes in obſerving the firſt ſhoots and buddings of a tree 
which he has raiſed himſelf: and tis impoſlible they 
3 hould be eſteemed any otherwiſe, than as we value fruits 
or being early, which nevertheleſs are the moſt inſipid, 
nd the worſt of the year. In a word, I muſt blame 
ou for treating me with ſo much compliment, which 
35 at beſt but the ſmoke of friendſhip. I neither write, 
vor converſe with you, to gain your praiſe, but your 
ffection. Be ſo much my friend as to appear my'ene- 


— 7 Iny, and tell me my faults, if not as a young Man, at 
eat as an unexperienced Writer. 

1 1 am, etc. 
4 — 8 
if LETTER IV. 

m 4 From Mr. Wy cHEtRLEY. 

ty 4 March 29, 1705. 
k NY OUR letter of the twenty-fifth of March I have 
of = received, which was more. welcome to me than 
o any thing could be out of the country, tho? it were one's 


2 FFrent due that day; and I can find no fault with it, but 
n chat it charges me with want of ſincerity, or juſtice, for 
TE giving you your due; who ſhould not let your modeſty 
: ME be fo unjuſt to your merit, as to reject what is due to 
; it, and call that compliment, which is ſo ſhort of your 
t RE deſert, that it is rather degrading than exalting you. 
t Bat if compliment be the ſmoke only of friendſhip (as 
f MR you ſay) however, you muſt allow there is no ſmoke but 


* His Paſtorals, written at ſixteen years of age. 
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there is ſome fire; and as the ſacrifice of incenſe offered 
to the Gods would not have been half ſo ſweet to others, 
if it had not been for its ſmoke; ſo friendſhip, like 
love, cannot be without ſome incenſe, to perfume the 


name it would praiſe, and immortalize. But ſince you iſ 
' ſay you do not write to me to gain my praiſe, but my 
affection, pray how is it poſſible to have the one with. 

out the other? we muſt admire before we love. You 
affirm, you would have me ſo much your friend as to 


appear your enemy, and find out your faults rather than 
your prefe&ions ; but (my friend) that would be ſo hard 


to do, that I, who love no difficulties, can't be pur- 


ſuaded to it. Beſides, the vanity of a ſcribler is ſuch, 7 
that he will never part with his own judgment to gra- 
tify another's; eſpecially when he muſt take pains to do 
it: and though I am proud to be of your opinion, when 
you talk of any thing or man but yourſelf, I cannot ſuf- 7 
fer you to murder your fame with your own hand, 
without: oppoſing you; eſpecially when you ſay your 
laſt letter is the - worſt (ſince the longeſt) you have fa- 
voured me with ; which I therefore think the beſt, as 
the longeſt life (if a good one) is the beſt ; as it yields 
the more variety, and is the more exemplary; as a chear- 
ful ſummer's day, tho' longer than a dull one in the 
winter, is leſs tedious and more entertaining, There- 
fore let but your friendſhip be like your letter, as laſt- ? 

ing as it is agreeable, and it can never be tedious, but 
more acceptable and obliging to F: 
| | Your, etc. 


FROM Ma. WVC HERLE x. 


offered 


others, if LETTER V. 
p. like From Mr. WY CHERLEY. 5 
ne the f | 
de you ; April 7, 17056. 
but my Have received yours of the fifth, wherein your mo- 
with. I deſty refuſes the juſt praiſes I give you, by which 
You Pou lay claim to more, as a biſhop gains his biſhopric 
| as to Sy ſaying he will not epiſcopate; but I muſt confeſs, 
r than &bilſt I diſpleaſe you by commending you, I pleaſe my- 
» hard e. juſt as incenſe is ſweeter to the offerer than the 
> pur. ity to whom ?tis offered, by his being ſo much above 
ſuch, : For indeed every man partakes of the praiſe he gives, 
 gra- Phen it is ſo juſtly given. 
to do As to my enquiry after your intrigues with the Muſes, 
when zou may allow me to make it, ſince no old man can ; 
t ſuf. Dive fo young, fo great, and able a favourite of theirs, . 
hand, gealouſy, I am, in my enquiry, like old Sir Bernard 6 
your ll aſcoign, who uſed to ſay, that when he was grown f 
e fa. o old to have his viſits admitted alone by the ladies, 6 
ft, as De always took along with him a young man to enſure | 
.ields ll vis welcome to them; for had he come alone he had 4 
hear. een rejected, only becauſe his viſits were not ſcanda- | 
he , pus to them, So I am (like an old rook, who is ruin- 
here. d by gaming) forced to live on the good fortune of the 
lag. Puſhing young men, whoſe fancies are ſo vigorous that 
Whey enſure their ſucceſs in their adventures with the 


C. 


__— 
"—W 


uſes, by their ſtrength of imagination. 
Your papers are ſafe in my cuſtody (you may be ſure) 


from any one's theft but my own; for tis as dangerous 


o truſt a ſcribler with your wit, as a gameſter with the 
cuſtody of your money.—If you happen to come to 
town, you will make it more difficult for me to leave it, 


= who am, 


Your, etc, 


1 
= 
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LETTERS TO AND 
LETTER VI. 
April 30, 1705. 


1 Cannot contend with you: Vou muſt give me * : 


at once to wave all your compliments, and to col. 


le& only this in general from them, that your deſign in f 
But I ſeparate from all the reſt tha 


to encourage me. 


paragraph or two, in which you make me ſo warm au 


offer of your friendſhip. Were I poſſeſſed of that, it 
would put an end to all thoſe ſpeeches with which! 


you now make me bluſh ; and change them to whole. "8 
ſome advices, and free ſentiments, which might make 
me wiſer and happier. I know 'tis the general opi- 


nion, that friendſhip is beſt contraſted betwixt perſon 
of equal age; but I have ſo much intereſt to be of 


another mind, that you mult pardon me if [ cannot 


forbear telling you a few notions of mine, in oppo- 
fition to that opinion. 


In the firſt place *tis obſervable, that the love we 


bear to our friends, is generally cauſed by our finding 


the ſame diſpoſitions in them, which we feel in ourſelves, 


This is but ſelf love at the bottom: whereas the af. 


fection betwixt people of different ages cannot well be 


ſo, the inclinations of ſuch being commonly various, 


The friendſhip of two young men is often occaſioned 
by love of pleaſure or voluptuouſneſs, each being de- 


firous for his own ſake of one to aſſiſt or encourage 
him in the courſes he purſues; as that of two old 
men is frequently on the ſcore of ſome profit, lucre, 
or deſign upon others. 


all probability leſs of intereſt ; and an old man, who 


may be weary of himſelf, has, or ſhould have leſs of 43 


ſelf love; fo the friendſhip between them is the more | 


likely to be true, and unmixed with too much ſelf. . 3 8 


Now, as a young man, Wo 
is leſs acquainted with the ways of the world, has in 


__ - iy 
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e may add to this, that ſuch a friendſhip is of greater 
and advantage to both; for the old man will grow 


709. Wy and agreeable to pleaſe the young one; and the 
- (coli 4 dung man more diſcreet and prudent by the help of the 
to col: d one; fo it may prove a cure of thoſe epidemical diſ- 
ſign i ſes of age and youth, ſourneſs and madneſs. I hope 
ſt tha u will not need many arguments to convince you of 
rm an e poſſibility of this; one alone abundantly ſatisfies 
hat, it e. and convinces to the heart; which is, that“ young 
Which 1 am, and old as you are, I am your entirely af- 
whole. Nionate, &c. 
make . 
1 opi- 
xerſon; LETTER VII. 
June 23, 1705 
; b 
whe 4 Should believe myſelf happy in your good opinion, 
but that you treat me ſo much in a ſtyle of compli- 

* 50 J Ent. It hath been obſerved of women, that they are 
indin Vie ſubject in their youth to be touched with vanity 
rear n men, on account of their being generally treated 

' 22005 way ; but the weakeſt women are not more weak 
he af- n that claſs of men, who are thought to pique them- 
vell be el ſes upon their Wit. The world is never wanting, 
os, en a coxcomb is accompliſhing himſelf, to help to 
fioned, e hin the hoiſhing ſtroke. 
ng de- Every man is apt to think his neighbour overſtock'd 
2urage | Þ vanity, yet, I cannot but fancy there are certain 
„o old es, when moſt people are in a diſpoſition of being 
lucre, med; and *tis incredible what a vaſt good a little 
„ Who r th might do, ſpoken in ſuch ſeaſons. A ſmall alms 
has in do a great kindneſs, to people in extreme neceſſity. 
6 * 7 4 | r * at this time about ſeventy years old, Mr, 
more Vor. V. Q 


gard, A : 


= 
+4 4 
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I could name an acquaintance of yours, who would 
at this time think himſelf more obliged to you for the 
information of his faults, than the confirmation of his 
follies. If you would make thoſe the ſubje& of A 
letter, it might be as long as I could wiſh your letten 
always were. 1 
I do not wonder you have hitherto found ſome dif. 4 
ficulty (as you are pleaſed to ſay) in writing to me, a" 
fince you have always choſen the taſk of commending 
me: take but the other way, and, I dare engage, you 
will find none at all. 1 
As for my verſes, which you praiſe ſo much, I may 8 
truly ſay they have never been the cauſe of any vanity 
in me, except what they gave me when they firſt occa-) 
ſioned my acquaintance with you. But I have ſeveral 
times ſince been in danger of this vice; as often, 17 
mean, as I received any letters from you. Tis certain, 
the greateſt magnifying glaſſes in the world are a man!? 
own eyes, when they look upon his own perſon ; yet 
even in thoſe, I cannot fancy myſelf ſo extremely like 
Alexander the great, as you would perſuade me. If! 
muſt be like him, tis you will make me ſo by compli- 
menting me into a better opinion of myſelf than I de. 
ſerve: They made him think he was the ſon of Jupiter, 
and you aſſure me I am a man of parts, But is thi 
all you can ſay to my honour ? you ſaid ten times a 
much before, when you call'd me your friend. After 
having made me believe I poſſeſs'd a ſhare in your af. 
feQion, to treat me with compliments and ſweet ſayings, 
is like the proceeding with poor Sancho Panca : they! 
perſuaded him that he enjoy'd a great dominion, and 
then gave him nothing to ſubſiſt upon but wafers and 
marmalade, In our days the greateſt obligation 70 pr 
can lay upon a Wit, is to make a fool of him. For a 
when madmen are found incurable, wiſe men give then 4 
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ir way, and pleaſe them as well as they can; fo 
zen thoſe incorrigible things, Poets, are once arreco- 
rably be-mus'd, the beſt way both to quiet them, and 
ure yourſelf from the effects of their frenzy, is to 
d their vanity 3 which indeed, for the moſt part, is 
that is fed in a poet. 

You may believe me, I could be heartily glad that all 
u ſay were as true, applied to me, as it would be to 
durſelf, for ſeveral weighty reaſons ; but for none fo 
ch as that I might be to you what you deſerve; 
Pereas I can now be no more than is conſiſtent with 

ſmall tho? utmoſt capacity of, &c. 


+" « 
1 


LETTER VIII. 


3 OR. 26, 1705. 

Have now changed the ſcene from the town to the 
country; from WilPs-coffee houſe to Windſor- foreſt. 
Wind no other difference than this, betwixt the com- 
n town-wits, and the downright country fools ; that 
firſt are pertly in the wrong, with a little more 
Wuriſh and gayety ; and the laſt neither in the right 
che wrong, but confirm'd in a ſtupid ſettled medium 


right, who quietly and eaſily refign themſelves over 
de gentle reign of dulneſs, which the Wits muſt do 
aſt, tho? after a great deal of noiſe and reſiſtance. 
rs are a fort of modeſt inoffenſive people, who nei- 
r have ſenſe, nor pretend to any, but enjoy a jovial 


the name of honeſt, civil gentlemen : They live, 
Ich as they ride, at random; a kind of hunting life, 
Irſfuing with earneitneſs and hazard ſomething not 
rth the catching ; never in the way, nor out of it. 
C 2 
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irt both. However, methinks, theſe are moſt in 


of dulneſs : They are commonly known in the world 
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I can't but prefer ſolitude to the company of all theſe; 
for tho? a man's ſelf may poſſibly be the worſt fellow io 
converſe with in the world, yet one would think the 
company of a perſon whom we have the greateſt regard 
to and affection for, could not be very unpleaſant. AF 
a man in love with a miſtreſs, deſires no converſation 
but hers, ſo a man in love with himſelf (as moſt men} 
are) may be beſt pleaſed with his own. Beſides, if the 
trueſt and moſt uſeful knowledge be the knowledge a 
ourſelves, ſolitude, conducing moſt to make us look in- 4 
to ourſelves, ſnould be the moſt inſtructive ſtate of life. 

e ſee nothing more commonly, than men, who for 
the ſake of the circumſtantial part and mere outſide of 
life, have been half their days rambling out of theit? 
nature, and ought to be ſent into ſolitude to ſtudy them. 
ſelves over again. People are uſually ſpoiled, inſtead 
being taught, at their coming into the world; where-Z 
as, by being more converſant with Obſcurity, without 
any pains, they would naturally follow what they were 
meant for. In a word, if a man be a coxcomb, Soli- 
tude is his beſt School; and if he be a fool, it is his bef 
Sanctuary. | 

Theſe are good reaſons for my own ſtay here, bu 
J wiſh I could give you any for your coming hither, 
except that I earneſtly invite you. And yet I can't 
help ſaying I have ſuffered a great deal of diſcontent 
that you do not come, tho" J ſo little merit that you! 
ſhould, 4 

I muſt complain of the ſhortneſs of your laſt. Thoſe 
who have moſt wit, like thoſe who have moſt money, 
are generally moſt ſparing of either, | 


” 4 2 a 3 abs "oy 5 <4 be « %v — . 8 | 


Ay LETTER IX. 
ink the From Mr. Wy CHERLE Yo 
regard 
at, Ta | Nov. 55 I7OY, 
erſation 8&7 Ours of the 2zoth of October I have received, as F 
oft men i have always done yours, with no little ſatisfadion, 
, if the Ind am proud to diſcover by it, that you find fault 
edge of | With the ſhortneſs of mine, which I think the beſt ex- 
ook in. Nuſe for it: And tho' they (as you ſay) who have moſt 
of life, Pit or money are molt ſparing of either; there are ſome 
ho for ho appear poor to be thought rich, and are poor, which 
fide my caſe. I cannot but rejoice, that you have under- 
}f thei; one ſo much diſcontent for want of my company ; but 
„them. you have a mind to puniſh me for my fault ( which [ 
inſteadll Would not help) defer your coming to town, and you will 
where. s it effectually. But I know your charity always ex- 
vithou eds your revenge, fo that I will not deſpair of ſeeing 
y were © ou, and, in return to your inviting me to your foreſt, 
„ Soll. ite you to my foreſt, the town; where the beaſts that 
his beg habit, tame or wild, of long ears, or horns, purſue 
Nane another either out of love or hatred, You may 
e, bu Nave the pleaſure to fee one pack of bloodhounds pur- 
hither, e another herd of brutes, to bring each other to their 
I cant ll, which is their whole ſport; Or if you affect a leſs 
-ontent loody chace, you may ſee a pack of ſpaniels, called 
at you overs, in # hot purſuit, of a two-legged vixen, who 
enly flies the whole loud pack to be ſingled out by one 
Thoſe: og, who runs mute to catch her up the ſooner from 
none), 2 reſt, as they are making a noiſe to the loſs of their 
game. In fine, this is the time for all forts of ſport in 
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the town, when thoſe of the country ceaſe ; therefore 


Fs 2 


leave yout foreſt of beaſts for ours of brutes, called men, 


who now in full ery (pack'd by the court or country) 


run down in the houſe of commons a deſerted horned. 


C 3 
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| Befides (more for your diverſion) you may ſee not only 


| 1 Have receiv'd your kind Letter, with my paper“ to 1 q 


beaſt of the Court, to the ſatis faction of their ſpeclators: 1 


the two great play-houſes of the nation, thoſe of the 1 
lords and commons, in diſpute with one another; but 
the two other play-houſes in high conteſt, becauſe the 4 A 
members of one houſe are remoy'd up to t'other, as it cc; 
is often done by the court for reaſons of ſtate, Inſo- i Ini 
much that the lower houſes, I mean the play-houſes, 'J if 
are going to act tragedies on one another without doors, BN 2 
and the Sovereign is put to it (as it often happens ia if 
the other two houſes) to ſilence one or both, to keep Int 
peace between them, Now I have told you all the news; 3X 0 
of the town. Wo 


ov 
* 2 


1 
| 


LETTER x. 
From Mr. WY CHERLEY-, 
Feb, 5, 1705-6, 


Mr. Dryden corrected. I own you have made more 1 
of it by making it leſs, as the Dutch ate ſaid to burn haf 
the ſpices they bring home, to inhance the price of the 
remainder, fo to be greater gainers by their loſs (which | if 
is indeed my caſe now.) You have prun'd my fading 
lawrels of ſome ſuperfluous, fapleſs, and dead branches, 
to make the remainder live the longer: thus, like your 
maſter Apollo, you are at once a-poet and a phyſician, 1 

Now, Sir, as to my impudent invitation of you t6 | 

the town, j our good nature was the firſt cauſe of my 3 
confident requeſt ; but excuſe me, I muſt (I ſee) ſay no 

The ſame which was printed in the year 1717, in a miſcel- 2 

— Bern, Lintot's, and in the Poſthumous Works of Mr. Wy« 43 
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Gators. Pore npon this ſubject, ſince I find you a little too nice 
ue 959 o be dealt freely with; tho' you have given me ſome 
| 3 ncouragement to hope, our friendſhip might be with- 
51 they Not ſhyneſs, or criminal modeſty ; for a friend, like a 
T ; bu nid reſs, tho' he is not to be mercenary, to be true, yet 
uſe the ught not to refuſe a friend's kindneſs becauſe it is 
' MF 11 ſmall or trivial: I have told you (I think) what a Spa- 
niſh lady ſaid to her poor poetical gallant, that a Queen, 
f he had to do with a groom, would expect a mark of 
is kindneſs from him, though it were but his curry- 
in comb. But you and J will diſpute this matter when I 
am ſo happy as to ſee you here; and perhaps tis the 
only diſpute in which 1 might hope to have the better 
f vou. 
Now, Sir, to make you another excuſe for my bold- 
bes in inviting you to town, I deſign'd to leave with 
ou ſome more of my papers, (fince theſe return ſo 
nach better out of your hands than they went from 
mine) for I intended (as I told you formerly) to ſpend a 
month or ſix weeks, this ſummer, near you in the coun- 
ry. You may be aſſured there is nothing I deſire fo 
much, as an improvement of your friendſhip. 


_ 


LETTER XI. 


x April 10, 1706, | 
A BY one of yours of the laſt month, you defire me to 
—__” fled, if poflible, ſome things from the ® firſt vo- 
lame of your Miſcellanies, which may be alter'd fo as 
do appear again. I doubted your meaning in this; 
whether it was to pick out the beſt of thoſe verſes (as 
XX thoſe on the Idleneſs of buſineſs, on. Ignorance, on Lazi- 
neſs, etc.) to make the method and numbers exact, and 


Printed in folio, in the year 1704. 
04 
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avoid repetitions? For though (upon reading em on tis 


' occaſion) 1 believe, they might receive ſuch an altera. 43 
tion with advantage; yet they would not be changed þ 
ſo much, but any one would know 'em for the ſame at 3 


firſt fight. Or if you mean to improve the worſt pieces? 
which are ſuch, as, to render them very good, would 


require great addition, and almoſt the entire new writing 


of them. Or, laſtly, if you mean the middle fort, as the 
Songs and Love verfes ? For theſe will need only to be 
ſhortened, to omit repetition ; the words remaining very 


% 


hitle different from what they were before. Pray let 


me know your mind in this, for I am utterly at a loſs, 
Yet I have try'd what I could do to ſome of the ſongs, 
and the poems on Lazineſs and Ignorance, but can't 


(even in my own partial judgment) think my aitera- | 


tions much to the purpoſe. So that I muſt needs deſire 
you would apply your care wholly at preſent to thoſe 


which are yet unpubliſhed, of which there are more | 


than enough to make a conſiderable volume, of full as 


good ones, nay, I believe, of better than Vol. I. which 


I could wiſh you would defer, at leaſt till you have 
finiſh'd theſe that are yet unprinted. 


1 ſend you a ſample of ſome few of theſe :. namely, 


the verſes to Mr. Waller in his old age; your new 


ones on the Duke of Marlborough and two others. I 


have done all that I thought could be of advantage ta- 
them: ſome I have contracted, as we do ſun beams, to 


improve their energy and force: ſome I have taken 


quite away, as we take branches from a tree, to add 
to the fruit; others I have entirely new expreſs'd, and 
turn'd more into poetry. Donne (like one of his ſuc- 
ceſſors) had infinitely more wit than he wanted verſifi- 


cation ; for the great dealers of wit, like thoſe in trade, 
take leaſt pains to ſet off their goods ; while the haber- 
daſhers of ſmall wit, ſpare for no decorations or orna- 
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n this I Wents. You have commiſſion'd me to paint your ſhop, 


altera. 1 
anged 3 
me at 
eces ! 
would 


1 oſe tbey are no more than ſparks lighted up by your 


d I have done my beſt to bruſh you up like your 
ighbours . But I can no more pretend to the merit 
the production, than a midwife to the virtues and 
od qualities of the child ſhe helps into the light. 

The few things I have entirely added, you will ex- 
ſe ; you may take them lawfully for your own, be- 


>: and you may omit them at laſt, if you think them 


WW: fquibs in your triumphs, 


LATE EM 
From Mr. WY CHERLEY. 


bas | Nov. 11, 1707. 
Received yours of the gth yeſterday, which has (like 
the reſt of your letters) at once pleas'd and inſtructed 
H; ſo that, I aſſure you, you can no more write too 


Much to your abſent friends, than ſpeak too much to 


f& preſent. This is a truth that all men own who 
Yee eicher ſeen your writings, or heard your diſcourſe; 

dugh to make others ſhow their judgment, in ceaſing 
write or talk, eſpecially to you, or in your com- 
y. However, I ſpeak or write to you, not to pleaſe 
uv, but myſelf ; ſince I provoke your anſwers; which 

Pilſt they humble me, give me vanity; tho? I am leſſen'd 
you even when you commend me: ſince you com- 
d my little ſenſe with ſo much more of yours, that 
au put me out of countenance, whilſt you would keep 
in it. So that you have found a way (againſt the 


3 Several of Mr. Pope's lines, very eaſy to be diſtingniſh'd; may 
bound in the Paſthumous Editions of Wycherley's Poems: pare 
ary choſe an Solitude, on the Public, and on the Mixed life, 


C 5. 
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cuſtom of great wits) to ſhew even a great deal 92 4 
good nature with a great deal of good ſenſe, cz 

I thank you for the book you pronns'd me, by which 2 
T find you would not only correct my lines, but my liſe 

As to the damn'd verſes I entruſted you with, I TO 
you will let them undergo your purgatory, to ſave cheat T 
from the people's damning them: ſince the critics, who 
are generally the firſt damn'd in this life, like the damn d 
below, never leave to. bring thoſe above them under 
their own circumſtances. I beg you to peruſe my pa- 
pers, and ſelect what you think beſt. or moſt tolerable, 
and look over them again; for I reſolve ſuddenly s 
print. ſome of them, as a harden'd old gameſter will (in 
ſpite of all former il! uſage by fortune) puſh on an ill 
hand in expeQatfon of recovering himſelf; eſpecially 


fince-I have ſuch a Croupier or Second to ſtand by me a 
Mr. Pope. | 


» "= —_ __ —— — 


LETTER XIII. 


* A 4 4 ” v * J 
4 * PIO. Sl 2 . 
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Nov. 20, 1707. 
M* Englefyld being upon his journey to London, 
tells me I muſt write to you by. him, which I da 
not more to comply with his defire, than to gratify my 
own; tho? I did it ſo lately by the meſſenger you ſent 
kither-: I take it too as an em of ſending yoi 
the fair copy of the poem on Dulneſs, which was na 
then finiſh'd; and which I ſhould not care to hazard by 
the common poſt. Mr, Englefyld is ignorant of thi 
eontents, and I hope your prudence will let bim rem 
0, for my ſake no leſs than your own: fince if you 


® The original of it in blots, and with figures of the Reference 
copy to copy, in Mr, Pope's band, is yet extant among othe, 
wach Brcxilloas of Mr, Wycherle yes poems, correted by him, 
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| 9 df Dulneſs; iſt, in buſineſs; and 2dly, at Court; 
Pere the ſimilitudes of the Byaſs of a bowl, and the 
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ould reveal any thing of this nature, it would be no- 
onder reports ſhould. be rais'd, and there are thoſe (I 
=) who would be ready to improve them to my diſ- 
dvantage. I am forry you told the great man, whom 
ou met in the court of requeſts, that your papers were 
2 my hands: no man alive ſhall ever know any ſuch 
ing from: me; and I give you. this warning beſides, 
at tho' yourſelf ſhould ſay I had. any ways aſſiſted you, 
am notwithſtanding reſolv'd to deny itz. 

The method of the copy I ſend you is very differ- 
Int from what it was, and much more regular: for ths: 
ſetter help of your memory, I defire you to compare 
by the figures in the margin, anſwering to the ſame 
this letter. The poem is now. divided into four 
Parts, mark'd with the literal figures 1: 2. 3, 44 The 
Writ contains the Praiſe of Dulneſs, and ſhews how upon 
W&veral ſuppolitions is paſſes for 1. religion. 2. philoſo- 
Why. z. example. 4. wit, and 5, the cauſe of wit, and 


21. 


F 


e end of it, The ſecond. part contains the Advantages 


E 1 eights of a clock, are directly tending to the. ſubject, 
Who? introduced before in a. place where there was no 
mention made- of: thoſe» advantages (Which- was your 
Spoly objection to. my adding, them.) The third.con-- 
Mains the Happineſs of Duineſs-in. all ations, and ſhews-. 
Wn a great many particulars, that it is ſo fortunate 2s to 
Pe eſteem'd ſome good quality or other in all forts of 
deople; that it is thought quiet, ſenſe, caution, policy, 
prudence, majeſty, valour, circumſpection, honeſty, etc. 


* he fourth part I have wholly added, as a climax which > 
ams up all the praiſe, advantage, and happineſs of 2 


nulnes! in a few words, and ſtrengthens them by the > 
C 6. s 
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oppoſition of the diſgrace, diſadvantage, and e J 
neſs of Wit, with which it concludes “. x 

Tho' the whole be as ſhort again as at firſt, there is 
not one thought omitted, but what is a repetition of 
ſomething in your firſt volume, or in this very paper: 1 
ſome thoughts are contraſted, where they ſeem'd en- 
compaſs'd with too many words ; and ſome new ex- 3 
preſs d, or added, where I thought there wanted height 
ning (as you'll ſee particularly in the Simile of the 


IN 
© 
clock-weights ) and the verſification throughout is, 13 | y 
f 

1 

\ 

| 


believe, ſuch as no body can be ſhock'd at, The re- 
peated permiſſions you give. me of dealing freely with 
you, will (I hope).excuſe what I have done: for if I have 
not ſpard you when I thought ſeverity would do you a 


there was no abſolute need of amputation... As to % 
particulars, I can ſatisfy you better when we meet; in 


the mean time pray write to me when you can, you 
cannot too often. 


1 
2 


"oo 


* This is totally omitted in the preſent Edition: Some of the ; 


lines are theſe : 


Thus Dulneſs, the ſafe opiate of the mind, 2 
* The laſt kind refuge weary wit can find ;. A 
«- Fit for all ſtations, and in each content, 1 
44 Ig ſatisfy d, ſecure, and innocent; E 
4% No pains it takes, and no offence it gives, 1 
& Unfear'd, unhated, undiſturb'd it lives, etc, 4 
It was originally thus expreſs'd: 1 


„„ As Clocks run faſteſt when moſt lead is on.“ 


in a Letter of Mr. Pope to Mr, Wycherley, dated April 3, 1705, 
and in a paper of verſes of his, To the Author of a poem called Suc- 
ceffio, which got out in a miſcellany in 1712, three years before 
Mr. Wycherley died, and two after he had laid aſide the whole 
deſign of publiſhing any poems, 5 

+ Theſe two ſimiles of the Biaſs of 4 Borul, and the Weights of 4 | 
@ Clock, were at length put into the firſt book of the Dunciad, And 3 
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18 chus we have the hiſtory of their birth, fortunes, and final eſta - 


kliſhment. 
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happ I LETTER XIV. 
here is From Mr. Wer cHERLBEyY. 
tion 4 1 


Nov. 22, 1707. 
22 may ſee by my ſtyle, J had the happineſs and 
ſatisfaction to receive yeſterday by the hands of 
height. Mr. Englefyld, your extreme kind and obliging letter 
of the of the zoth of this month; which, like all the reſt of 
t is, | ours, did at once mortify me, and make me vain; 
he re- Y fince it tells me with ſo much more wit, ſenſe, and kind-- 
y with neſs than mine can expreſs, that my letters are always 
I have welcome to you. So that even while your kindneſs in- 
you a vites me to write to you, your wit and judgment forbid 
10ught me; ſince I may return you a letter, but never an anſwer. 
As to , Now, as for my owning your aſſiſtance to me, in over- 
et; in 0 looking my unmuſical numbers, and harſher ſenſe, and 
1, you correcting them both with your genius, or judgment; 
1 muſt tell you I always own it (in ſpite of your un- 

of the poetic modeſty) who would do with your friendſhip as 
RE your charity; conceal your bounty to magnify the ob- 
WT ligation ; and even whilſt you. lay on your friend the 
favour, acquit him of the debt: but that ſhall not ſerve: 
pour turn; I will always own, *tis my infallible Pope 
has, or would redeem me from a poetical damning, 
the ſecond time; and ſave my rhimes from being con- 
© demn'd to the critics flames to all eternity; but (by 
the faith you profeſs) you know your works of ſupere- 
rogation, transfer'd upon an humble, acknowledging: 
WE finner, may ſave even him: having good works enough 
of your own beſides, to — 5 and their im- 
mortality. 
And now for the pains you * taken to recom- 
mend my Dulneſs, by making it more methodical, I 
give you a thouſand thanks; ſince true and natural dul- 
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neſs is ſhewn more by its pretence to form and methoz 
as the ſprightlineſs of wit by its deſpiſing both. I 1 | 
thank you a thouſand times for your repeated invita- 3 
tions to come to Binſield: You will find, it will be 2 
hard. for you to get quit of my mercenary kindnev 
tor you, as it would for me to deſerve, or return yours; 
however it ſhall be the endeavour of my. future wy 
as it will be to demonſtrate my ſelf 1 T 


1 
7 . 2 
Wn 
- 52 


Wo. 2 


. 


Nov. 29, 1707: 
9 dota compliments you make me, in regard of any 
inconſiderable ſervice J could do you, are very un- 
kind, and do but tell me in other words, that my friend 
has ſo mean an opinion of me, as to think I expect ac. 
knowledgments for triſles: which upon my faith I ſhal! 
equally take amiſs, whether made to myſelf, or to an 
other. For God's fake (my dear friend) think _ better 
of me, and believe | defire no ſort of favour ſa. much, 


as that of ſerving you. more. conſiderably than J have 
hats yet able to do. I 
I! fhall proceed in this manner with fome others of 
your pieces; but fince you deſire I would not deface 
your copy for the future, and only mark the repetitions; 
I-muſt, as ſoon as I've mark'd theſe, tranſcribe what 
zs lleſt an another paper; and. in that, blot, alter, and 
add all I can deviſe, for their improvement. For you 
are ſenſible, the omiſſion of Repetitions is but one, and 

dhe eaſieſt part, of yours and my deſign; there remain - 
ing beſides to rectify the Method, to connect the Mat- I 
ter, and to mend the Expreſſion and Verſification. . I 4 
will go next upon the poems of Solitude, on the Public, | q 
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id on the mixt Life; the bill of Fare; the praiſes of 


Varice, and ſome others, 
invita. 4 


11 be az" q 
tindneh 3 
yours; 


re life, 


1 muſt take notice of what you ſay, of © my, pains. 
to make your dulneſs methodical ;” and of, your hint, 
that the ſprighilineſs of wit deſpiſes method.“ This. 
true enough, if by wit you mean no more chan fancy 

r conceit; but in the better notion of wit, confider'd as 
a ropriety, ſurely method 1s not only neceſſary for per- 
Picuity and harmony of. parts, but gives beauty even to 


ie minute and particular thoughts, which receive an 


additional advantage from thoſe which precede or follow 
their due place. You remember a ſimile Mr. Dryden 
d in converſation, of feathers in the crowns of the 
1 Wild Indians, which they not only chuſe for the beauty 
er colours, but place them in ſuch a manner as to 
geflect a luſtre on each other. I will not diſguiſe any of 
1 iy ſentiments from you: to methodiſe in your caſe, is 


f | ull as neceſſary as to ftrike out; otherwiſe you had bet- 
ty er defiroy the whole frame, and reduce them into ſin- 


le thoughts in proſe, like Rochefoucault, as I have more 
chan once hinted to you. 
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LETTER. XVI. 


— 
From Mr, WYVCRBEBALE x. 


Feb. 28, 1707-84 
% Have had yours of the 23d of this inſtant, for which 
I. give you many thanks, ſince I find by it, that even 
4 © abſence (the uſual bane of love or friendſhip) cannot 
© leſſen yours, no more than mine. As to your hearing 
Wof my being ill, I am glad, and ſorry for the report: 


* 


in tte firſt place, glad that it was not true; and in the 


next, ſorry that it ſhcu'd give you any diſturbance, or 


| concern more than ordinary for. me; for which, as well 
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as your concern for my future well-being or life, I think 
myſelf moſt eternally oblig'd to you: aſſuring, your 


concern for either will make me more careful of both, 
Yet for your ſake I love this life ſo well, that I ſhall the 
leſs think of the other; but 'tis in your power to en- 
ſure my happineſs in one and the other, both by your 


ſociety, and good example, ſo not only contribute to my 


felicity here, but hereatter. 


Now as to your excule for the plainneſs of your ſtyle, I 


* * 2 
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44 


I muſt needs tell you, that friendſhip is much more ac- 


eeptable to a true friend than wit, which is generally 
falſe reaſoning ; and a friend's reprimand. often ſhews 
more friendſhip than his compliment : nay love, which 
is more than friendſhip, 1s often ſeen by our friend's cor- 


rection of our follies or crimes, Upon this teſt of your 
friendſhip 1 intend to put you when I return to London, 


and thence to you at Binkeld, which, I hope, will be 8 


within a month. 


Next to the news of your good health, I am pleas'd 


with the good news of your going to print ſome of your 


Poems, and proud to be known by them to the public 
for your friend; who intend (perhaps the ſame way) to 
be revenged of you for your kindneſs ; by taking your 


name in vain in ſome of my future madrigals: yet fo as 


do let the world know, my love or eſteem for you are no 


more poetic than my talent in ſcribling, But of all the 
arts of fiction, I deſire you to believe I want that of 
feigning friendſhip, and that I am ſincerely 


Your, etc. 
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LET TER &Y. 


From Mr. WYCHERLEY. 


May 13, 1708. 

Have received yours of the firſt of May. Your Paſ- 
toral muſe outſhines. in her modeſt and natural dreſs 
Apollo's court-ladies, in their more artful, labour'd,: 
N coſtlyfinery. Therefore I am glad to find by your 
er you deſign your country-beauty of a muſe ſhall ap- 
pekr at court and in public : to outſhine all the farded, 
Fd, confident, affected Town-dowdies, who aim at 


| de ng honour'd only to their ſhame : but her artful in- 


Kence (on the contrary) will gain more honour as ſhe- 
Weomes public; aud, in ſpite of euftom, will bring 
deity again into faſhion, or at leaſt make her ſiſter 
s of this age bluſh for ſpite, if not for ſhame, As, 
my ſtale, antiquated, poetical puſs, whom you would 
p in countenance by ſaying ſhe has once been tole- 
le, and wou'd yet paſs muſter by a little licking over; 
Wis true that (like moſt vain antiquated jades which. 
e once been paſſable) ſhe yet affects youthfulneſs in 


age, and wou'd fill gain a few admirers (who the 
WE contemners.) Nevertheleſs ſhe is reſoly'd henceforth 
ld, except it be as an Attendant on your Muſe, or 


r Country gentlewoman appear when ſhe will in the 
d', my old worn-out jade of a loſt reputation ſhall 


others, who aſſerted that Mr. Pope wrote theſe verſes on him- 


fel — publiſhed by Mr, Wychertey fix years before his death.) 
Fe 


nd here it was a voluntary Act of his, promiſed before-hand, 


L written while Mr. Pope was abſent, The firſt Broggillon of 


e ſhe ſeeks or labours for their liking, are but more 
be ſo cautious as to appear very little more in the 


Wa foil, not a rival to her wit, or fame: fo that let 


& This, and what follows, is a full Confutation of John Dennis. 
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be her attendant into it, to procure her admirers ; as 
an old whore, who can get no more friends of her own, 
bawds for others, to make ſport or pleaſure yet, one 
way or other, for mankind. I approve of your making 
Tonſon your Muſe's introductor into the world, or 
maſter of the ceremonies, who has been ſo long a pimp 
or pentleman-uſher to the Muſes, 

I wiſh you good fortune; ſrace a man with ftore of 
wit, as ſtore of money, without the help of good for- 
tune, will never be popular; but I wiſh you a great 
many admirers, which will be ſome credit to my judg- 
ment as well as your wit, who always thought you had 
a great deal, and am f 
Your, etc. 


| — 


LETTER XVIII. 
From Mr. WY CHERLEY. 


5 May 17, 1709. 
1 Muſt thank you for a book of your Miſcellanies, 
which Tonſon ſent me, F ſuppoſe, by your order; 


and all I can teil you of it is, that nothing has lately 
been better receiv d by the public, tham your part of it. 


You have only diſpleas'd the critics by pleaſing them 
too well; having not left them a word to ſay for them- 


ſelves, againſt you and your performances; ſo that, now | 
your hand is in, you maſt perſeyere, till my prophecies i 
of you be folfil'd, In earneſt, all the beſt judges of 
good ſenſe or poetry, are admirers of yours; and like 
your part of the book ſo well, that the reſt is lik'd the 


theſe verſes, and the ſecond Copy with corrections, are both yet ex- 
tant in Mr, Wycherlez's own hand: In another of his letters of 


May 18, 1708, are theſe words: „I have made a damn'd Compli- 


ment in verſe upon the printing your Paſtorals, which you ſhall I 


« {ce when you ſee me. 
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worſe. This is true upon my word, without compli- 
ment; ſo that your firſt ſuceeſs will make you for all 
your life a poet, in ſpite of your wit; for a poet's ſue- 
ceſs at fiſt, like a gameſter's fortune at firſt is like to 
make him a loſer at laft, and to be undone by his good 
fortune and merit. 

But hitherto your Miſcellanies have ſafely run the 
gantlet, through all the coffee-houſes; which are now 
entertain'd with a whimſical new news- paper, calld the 
TATLER, which I ſuppoſe you have ſeen. This is the 
neweſt thing I can tell you of, except it be of the Peace 
which now (moſt peop'e ſay) is drawing to ſuch a con- 
cluſion, as all Europe ts, or muſt be ſatisfy d with; @ 
Poverty, you ſee, which makes peace in Weſtminſter- 
hall, makes it likewiſe in the camp or held, throughout 
the world, Peace then be to you, and to me, who am 
now grown peaceful, and will have no conteſt with any 
man, but him who ſays he is more your friend or hum- 
ble ſervant, than 

4 Your, etc, 


_— 


—_ 


— * 


LETTER XIX. 


May 20, 1709. 
Am glad you receiv'd the Miſcellauy, if it were 
only to ſhow you that there are as bad poets in this 
nation as your ſervant, This modern cuſtom of appears 
ing in miſcellanies, is very uſeful to the poets, who, 
like other thieves, eſcape by getting into a crowd, and 
herd together like Banditti, ſafe only in their multitude. 
Methinks Strada has given a good deſcription of theſe 
kind of collections; Nullus hodie mortalium aut naſcitur, 
aut moritur, aut proeliatur, aut ruflicatur, aut abit pe- 


Jacob Tonſon's ſixth Vol. of Miſcellany Poems, 


\ = 4 F» 
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regre, aut redit, aut nubit, aut eft, aut non eſt, (nam 
etiam mortuis ifti canunt ) cui non illi extemplo cudant Epi. 
cedia, Genet hliuca, Protreptica, Panegyrica, Epithalamia, 
Valicinia, Propemptica, Soterica, Parænetica, Nænias, 
Nugas. As to the ſucceſs which, you ſay, my part has 
met with, it is to be attributed to what you was pleas'd | 
to ſay of me to the world; which you do well to call 
your prophecy, ſince whatever is ſaid in my favour, muſt } 
be a prediction of things that are not yet; you, like af 
true Godfather, engage on my part for much more than 
ever I can perform. My paſtoral Muſe, like other} 
country girls, is but put out of countenance, by what 
you courtiers ſay to her; yet 1 hope you would not de- 
e277 me too far, as knowing that a young ſcribler's 
. vanity needs no recruits from abroad: for nature, like 
an indulgent mother, kindly takes care to ſupply her 
fons with as much of their own, as is neceſſary for their 
ſatisfaction. If my verſes ſhould meet with. a few fly- 
ing commendations, Virgil has taught me, that a young 
author has not too much reaſon to be pleas'd with them, 
when he conſiders that the natural. 3 a pooh | 
is envy and calumny. | 


i ultra placitum laudarit, bazeare fronten 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 


When once a man has appear'd as a poet, he may give 
up his pretenſions to all the rich and thriving arts: thoſe 
who have once made their court to thoſe miſtreſſes with-| 
out portions, the Muſes, are never like to ſet up for for- 
tunes, But for my part, I ſhall be ſatisfy'd if I can loſe 
my time agreeably this way, without loſing my repu-W 
tation: as for gaining any, I am as indifferent in the 
matter as Falſtaffe was, and may ſay of fame as he did 
of honour, If it comes, it comes unlook'd for; and 

* there's an end on't.” I can be content with a bare 
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ſaving game, without being thought an eminent hand, 
(with which title Jacob has graciouſly dignify'd his ad- 
ventures and voluntiers in poetry.) Jacob creates poets, 
nias, WF as Kings ſometimes do knights, not for their honour, 
t has but for their money. Certainly he ought to be eſteem'd 
eas'd Ma worker of miracles, who is grown rich by poetry. 

> call 

muſt What Authors loſe, their Bookſellers have auon, 


"nam 
Epi- 


mia, 


ike a So Pimps grow rich, while Gallants are undone. 
than | 
other 1 am your, etc. 
what p 
t de- N Ebay 
bler's LT TTEY XX 
„ like 
y her From Mr. WY cHERLEY. 
thei 
V's | May 26, 1709. 
vane 1 E laſt I received from you was dated the 22d of 
them, | May. I take your charitable hint to me very kind- 


ly, wherein you do like a true friend, and a true chriſ- 
tian, and I ſhall endeavour to fallow your advice, as 
well as your example.—As for your wiſhing to ſee your 
friend an Hermit with you, I cannot be ſaid to leave the 
world, ſince I ſhall enjoy in your converſation all that 

can deſire of it; nay, can learn more from you alone, 


praiſe} 


y give than from my long experience of the great, or little 

| thoſe I vulgar in it. 

; with- l As to the ſucceſs of your poems in the late miſcellany, 

for for- which I told you of in my laſt; upon my word I made 

an loſe You no compliment, for you may be aſſur'd that all ſort 
repu- of readers like them, except they are writers too; but 

in the for them (I muſt needs ſay) the more they like them, 


he did they ought to be the leſs pleas'd with 'em : fo that you 
r; andi do not come off with a bare ſaving game (as you call 
a bare it) but have gain'd ſo much credit at firſt, that you 
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mult needs ſupport it to the laſt: ſince you ſet up with 
ſo great a ſtock of good ſenſe, judgment, and wit, that 
your judgment enſures all that your wit ventures at. The 
falt of your wit has been enough to give a reliſh to the 
whole inſipid hotch-potch it is mingled with; and you 
will make Jacob's Ladder raiſe. you to immortality, by 
which others are turn'd off ſhamefully to their damna- 
tion (for poetic thieves as they are) who think to be ſav'd 
by others good works, bow faulty ſoever their own are: 
but the coffee-houſe wits, or rather anti-wits the critics, | 
prove their judgments by approving your wit; and even 
the news mongers and poets will own, you have more 
invention than they; nay, the detracters or the envious, 
who never ſpeak well of any body (not even of thoſe} 
they think well of in their abſence) yet will give youll 
even in your abſence their good word; and the critics| 
only hate you, for being forced to ſpeak well of you whe - 
ther they will or no; All this is true upon the word of Nav 

Your, etc. Nou 


— 
r _— - 


LETTER XXI. 2 


From Mr. Wy cn BR LE x. 


Aug. 11, 1709. 
M* letters, ſo much inferior to yours, can only make 
up their ſcarcity of ſenſe by their number of lines; 
which is like the Spaniards paying a debt of gold with a 
load of braſs money. But to be a plain- dealer, I mult tell 
you, I will revenge the raillery of your letters by printing 
them (as Dennis did mine) without your knowledge too, 
which wou'd be a revenge upon your judgment for the 
raillery of your wit; for ſome dull rogues (that is the moſt 
in the world) might be ſuch fools as to think what you 
have faid of me was in earneRt.; It is not the firſt time, 


ROM Ma. WYCHERLEY. 3; 


dur great wits have gain'd reputation by their para- 
oxical or ironical praiſes; your forefathers have done 
Eraſmus and others, For all mankind who know 
e muſt confeſs, he muſt be no ordinary genius, or 


d you BW:ttle friend, who can find out any thing to commend 
y. by: me ſeriouſly ; who have given no fign of my judg- 


ent but my opinion of yours, nor mark of my wit, 
put my leaving off writing to the public now you are 
beginning to ſhew the world what you can do by yours: 
hoſe wit is as ſpiritual as your judgment infallible; in 
hoſe judgment I have an implicit faith, and ſhall al- 
rays ſubſcribe to it to ſave my works, in this world, 
om the flames and damnation.—Pray, preſent my moſt 
Numble ſervice to Sir William Trumbull; for whom and 
hoſe judgment I have ſo profound a reſpect, that his 
xample had almoſt made me marry, more than my 
ephew's ill carriage to me; having once reſolv'd to 
dave revenged myſelf upon him by my marriage, but 
how am reſolv'd to make my revenge greater upon him 
dy His marriage. 


LETTER XXIL. 
709. 


make 
lines; 
with a 


uſt tell 


From Mr. WIV CHERLE . 


April 1, 1710. 

Have had yours of the 3oth of the laſt month, which 
is kinder than I deſire it ſhould be, fince it tells me 
ou could be better pleas'd to be fick again in Town in 


rinting 8 

ge . y company, than to be well in the Country without 
or the t; and that you are more impatient to be depriv'd of 
le moſt Mappineſs than of health. Yet, my dear friend, ſet rail- 


ry or compliment afide, I can bear your abſence (which 


at you 
7 rocures your health and eaſe) better than I can your 


t time, 


5 0 
— 5 


— 


ccc 


company when you are in pain: for I cannot ſee you ſo 


there with the truth, than at this diſtance with your com- 
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without being ſo too. Your love to the Country I do 
not doubt, nor do you (I hope) my love to it or you, | 
ſince there I can enjoy your company without ſeeing you 
in pain to give me ſatisfaction and pleaſure ; there I can 
have you without rivals or diſturbers; without the too ci- 
vil, or the too rude : without the noiſe of the loud, or the 
cenſure of the ſilent: and wou'd rather have you abuſe me 


pliment: fince now your buſineſs of a friend, and kind- | 
neſs to a friend, is by finding fault with his faults, and 
mending them by your obliging ſeverity. I hope (in 
Point of your good-nature) you will have no cruel cha- 
rity for thoſe papers of mine, you are ſo willing to be 
troubled with; which I take moſt infinitely kind of you, 
and ſhall acknowledge with gratitude, as long as I live. 
No friend can do more for his friend than preſerving | 
his reputation (nay, not by preſerving his life) ſince by 
preſerving his life he can only make him live about three- | 
ſcore or fourſcore years; but by preſerving his reputation, 
he can make him live as long as the world laſts ; fo ſave | 
him from damning, when he is gone to the devil. 
Therefore, I pray, condemn me in private, as the thieves | 
do their accomplices in Newgate, to ſave them from i 
condemnation by the public. Be moſt kindly unmerciful 
to my poetical faults, and do with my papers, as you coun- 
try gentlemen do with your trees, ſlaſh, cut, and lop off 
the excreſcencies and dead parts of my wither'd bays, that 
the little remainder may live the longer, and increaſe the | 
value of them by diminiſhing the number. I have trou- 
bled you with my papers rather to give you pain than 
pleaſure, notwithſtanding your compliment, which ſays 
you take the trouble kindly : ſuch is your generoſity to | 
your friends, that you take it kindly to be defired by them | 
to do them a kindneſs; and you think it done to you, 
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u ſo When they give you an opportunity to do it them, 


[ do ; herefore you may be ſure to be troubled with my letters 
you, put of intereſt, if not kindneſs; ſince mine to you will 
you ¶Mprocure yours to me: ſo that I write to you more for 


can 
o ei- 
r the 
e me 


y own ſake than yours; leſs to make you think I write 
ell, than to learn from you to write better. Thus you 
ee intereſt in my kindneſs, which is like the friendſhip of 
he world, rather to make a friend than be a friend; but 


com- am yours, as a true Plain-dealer. 

ind- cs 
and 1 | 3 
> (in LETTER XXIII. 

cha- 


o be From Mr. WI cHERLE x. 
you, 
live. 
ving 
e by 
hree- 
tion, 
fave fl 
levil, 
ieves 
from A 
ciful 


Oun- 


April 11, 1710, 
F I can do part of my buſineſs at Shrewſbury in a 
fortnight's time (which I propoſe to do) I will be 
don after with you, and trouble you with my com- 
pany, for the remainder of the ſummer : in the mean 
ime I beg you to give yourſelf the pains of altering, 
pr leaving out what you think ſuperfluous in my x apers, 
hat I may endeavour to print ſuch a number of them 
is you and I ſhall think fit, about Michaelmas next. 
n order to which (my dear friend) 1 beg you to be 
o kind to me, as to be ſevere to them; that the cri- 
ies may be leſs ſo; for ] had rather be condemn'd by 
friend in private, than expos'd to my foes in pub- 
ie, the critics, or common judges, who are made ſuch 
dy having been old offenders themſelves. Pray, be- 
eve I have as much faith in your friendſhip and ſin- 
erity, as I have deference to your judgment; and as 
he beſt mark of a friend is telling his friend his faults 
n private, ſo the next is concealing them from the 
public, till they are fit to appear. In the mean time 


am not a little ſenſible of the great kindneſs mou de 
Vor. V. D 


that 
e the 
trou- 
than 
ſays * 
ty to 
them 
you, 
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4 me, in the trouble you take for me, in putting m li 
, Rhimes in tune, ſince good ſounds ſet off often ill ſenſe d 
| as the Italian ſongs, whoſe good airs, with the wolf": 

nt 


words or meaning, make the beſt muſic; ſo by yout 
tuning my Welch-harp, my rough ſenſe may be the lei 
offenſive to the nicer ears of thoſe critics, who deal 
more in ſound than ſenſe. Pray then take pity at on 
both of my readers and me, in ſhortning my barrel 
abundance, and increafing their patience by it, as wellf 
as the obligations I have to you: and ſince no madf 
rigaller can entertain the head, unleſs he pleaſes thi 
ear; and ſince the crowded Operas have left the bel 
Comedies with the leaſt audiences, *tis a ſign ſound 
can prevail over ſenſe ; therefore ſoften my words, and 
ſtrengthen my ſenſe, and 


Eris mihi magnus Apollo. 


LETTER XXIV. 


April 15, 1716, 
T Receiv'd your moſt extreme kind letter but juſt now 


; It found me over thoſe papers you mention, whidi © 
| have been my employment ever ſince Eaſter-monday'|i og 
I hope before Michael mas to have diſcharg'd my talk "- 

which, upon the word of a friend, is the moſt pleafing cal 

one J could be put upon. Since you are fo near goin F 

into Shropſhire (whither I ſhall not care to write of thi ® © 

matter for fear of the miſcarriage of any letters) . 

muſt defire your leave to give you a plain and fincere 200 he. 

count of what'I have found from a more ſerious appli age 

cation to them. Upon compariſon with the formal he 

volume, I find much more repeated than. J till novf A 

el 


Imagin'd, as well as in the preſent volume, which, i 
(as you told me laſt) you would have me daſh over wid 


12 M) 


| ſenſe 
Wort 
y youy 
the leſs 
o deal 
it one 


barre 


as well 
> madf 
ſes tha 
he bel | 


| ſount 
ds, and 


1710, 
now, 


„ which 
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Une, will deface the whole copy extremely, and to 
z degree that (I fear) may diſpleaſe you. 


I have every 
vhere mark'd in the margins the page and line, both 
n this and the . other part. But if you order me not 
o croſs the lines, or would any way elſe limit my com- 

iſſion, you will oblige me by doing it in your next 
etter ; for I am at once equally fearful of ſparing you, 


and of offending you by too impudent a correction. 


Iitherto however J have croſs'd 'em ſo as to be legi- 
le, becauſe you bade me. When I think all the re- 
petitions are ſtruck out in a copy, I ſometimes find 
ore upon dipping in the firſt volume, and the num- 
der increaſes ſo much, that I believe more ſhortning 
vill be requiſite than you may be willing to bear with, 
nleſs you are in good earneſt refolv'd to have no thought 
epeated. Pray, forgive this freedom, which as I muſt 
de ſincere in this caſe, ſo I-could not but take; and 
et me know if Iam to go on at this rate, or if you 
ould preſcribe any other method. 

I am very glad you continue your reſolution of ſeeing 


me in my Hermitage this ſummer ; the ſooner you re- 


urn, the ſooner 1 ſhall be happy, which indeed my 
ant of any company that is entertaining or eſteemable, 
ogether with frequent infirmities and pains, hinder 

e from being in your abſence. *Tis ( am ſure) a 
cal truth, that my ſickneſs cannot make me quite weary 
i myſelf when I have you with me; and I ſhall want 
zo company but yours, when you are here. 

You ſee how freely and with how little care I talk ra- 
her than write to : this is one of the many advan- 
ages of friendſhip, that one can ſay to one's friend 
he things that ſtand i need of pardon, and at the 
ame time be ſure of it. Indeed I do not know whe- 
her or no the letters of friends are the worſe for be- 
Ng fit for none elſe to read. 
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truſt repoſed in a friend's good nature, when one write 
ſuch things to him as require a good portion of it. 


I have experienced yours ſo often and ſo long, that | 


can now no more doubt of the greatneſs of it, than I 
hope you do of the greatneſs of my affection, or of the 


ſincerity with which 
I am, ete. 


LS FT -1 ER XV 
From Mr. WyrcpyERLEy. 


April 27, 1710. 


we U give me an account in your letter of the trouble 


you have undergone for me, in comparing my 
papers you took down with you, with the old printed 
volume, and with one another, of that bundle you have 


in your hands; amongſt which (you ſay) you find nu- 
merous Repetitions of the ſame thoughts and ſubjeQs;} 
all which, I muſt confeſs, my want of memory has pre- 
vented me from 1magining, as well as made me capable 
of committing : fince, of all figures, that of Tautologyf 


is the laſt I would uſe, or leaſt forgive myſelf for. Butf 


ſeeing i is believing ; wherefore I will rake ſome pains to I 


examine and compare thoſe papers in your hands with 
one another, as well as with the former printed copies 


or books of my damn'd Miſcellanies ; all which (as badſj 
a memory as I have) with a little more pains and care | 
think I can remedy. Therefore I would not have youll 


give yourſelf more trouble about them, which may pre- 
vent the pleaſure you have, and may give the world in 
writing upon new ſubjects of your own, whereby youſ 


will much better entertain yourſelf and others. Nov 1 
as to your remarks upon the whole volume of my 
papers; all that I defire of you is to mark in the margin} 


5 
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without defacing the copy at all) either any repetition 


WM f words, matter, or ſenſe, or any thoughts, or words 
of ioo much repeated; which if you will be ſo kind as to 
that o for me, you will ſupply my want of Memory with 
than your good one, and my deficiencies of ſenſe with the 
of the nfallibility of yours; which if you do, you will moſt 
infinitely obhge me, who almoſt repent the trouble 1 
* have given yon, ſince ſo much. Now as to what you 
* all freedom with me, (which you deſire me to forgive) 
you may be aſſur'd | would not forgive you unleſs you 
did uſe it; for | am ſo far from thinking your plainneſs 
an offence to me, that I think it a charity and an ob- 
ligation 3 which I ſhall always acknowledge, with all 
710. ort of gratitude to you for it; who am, etc. 


rouble ll All the news I have to ſend you is, that poor Mr. 
g my Betterton is going to make his Exit from the ſtage of 
rintedſ his world, the Gout being gotten up into his head, 
1 have8Wand (as the Phyſicians ſay) will certainly carry him off 
d nu · ¶ ſuddenly, 
jects; 
is pre · 
apable 
ology LETTER XXVI. 

Bui May 10, 1710. 
ains to In ſorry you perſiſt to take ill my not accepting 
s With your invitation, and to find (if I miſlake not) your 
copies WY exception not unmixt with ſome ſuſpicion. Be certain 
as bad I ſhall moſt carefully obſerve your requeſt, not to croſs 
care ¶¶ over, or deface the copy of your papers for the future, 
ve you and only to mark in the margin the Repetitions. But 
y pte as this can ſerve no further than to get rid of thoſe 
11d in repetitions, and no way reclify the Method, nor connect 
Dy Jog the Matter, nor improve the Poetry in expreſſion or 

Now numbers, without further blotting, adding, and alter- . 
of m\iing; ſo it really is my opinion arid defire, that you 
nargny D 3 


_— 
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ſhould take your papers out of my hands into your own, 
and that no alterations may be made but when both 
of us are preſent ; when you may be ſatisfied with every} 
blot, as well as every addition, and nothing be put 
upon the papers but what you ſhall give your own ſanc- 
tion and aſſent to, at the ſame time. 

Do not be ſo unjuſt, as to imagine from hence that! 
would decline any part of this taſk; on the contrary 
you know, I have been at the pains of tranſcribing ſome} 
pieces, at once to, comply with your deſire of not de- 
facing the copy, and yet to loſe no time in proceeding } 
upon the correction. I will go on the ſame way, if 
you pleaſe; tho? truly it is (as I have often told you) | 
my ſincere opinion, that the greater part would make a 
much better figure as Single Maxims and Reflections in W 
proſe, after the manner of your favourite Rochefou- | 
cault, than in verſe“: And this, when nothing more is 
done but marking the repetitions in the margin, will I 
be an eaſy taſk to proceed upon, notwithſtanding the | 
bad Memory you complain of, I am unfeignedly, | 
dear Sir, Your, etc, 

A. Pops. 


* Mr, * lived five years after, to December, 1715, but 

li:tle progreſs was made in this deſign, thro' his Old age, and the 
increaſe of his infirmities. However, ſome of the verſes, which 
had been touch'd by Mr, P. with cccv111 of theſe Maxims in 
Proſe, were found among his papers, which having the misfortune | 
to fall into the hands of a Mercenary, were publiſhed in 1728 in 
octavo, under the title of The Peſthumous Works of William 
Wycherley, Eſq; I 


ET 


eme W. W A L 8 E“, Eſq; 


ding | 23 60 

y, if From the Year 1705 to 1707. 
vou. 

ke a | 

ns in LETTER I. 

fou- | 852 | 

re is Mr. Walsn to Mr. WYCHERLEY, 

will | F 

oaks April 20, 1705. 


Return you the + Papers you favour'd me with, and 
[LE had ſent them to you yeſterday morning, but that I 
hought to have brought them to you laſt night myſelf, 
have read them over ſeveral times with great ſatisfac- 
tion. The Preface is very judicious and very learned; 
Ynd the Verſes very tender and eaſy, The Author ſeems 
to have a particular genius for that kind of poetry, and 
a judgment that much exceeds the'years you told me he 
was of, He has taken very freely from the ancients, 
but what he has mixed of his own with theirs, is not 
inferior to what he has taken from them. Tis no flat- 
tery at all to ſay, that Virgil had written nothing ſo 


* Of Abberley in Worceſterſhire, a Gentleman of the Horſe in 
Queen Anne's reign, Author of ſeveral beautiful pieces in Proſe and 
Verſe, and in the opinion of Mr. Dryden (ia his Poſtſcript to Vir- 
gil) the beſt Critic of our Nation in his time, 
+ Mr, Pope's Paſtorals. 
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good at his age. I ſhall take it as a favour if you 
will bring me acquainted with him; and if he will give 
himſelf the trouble any morning to call at my houſe, I 
ſhall be very glad to read the verſes over with him, and 
give him my opinion of the particulars more largely 
than I can well do in this letter. I am, Sir, eic. 


— — —_ 


LSTTER 17, 
Mr. Watsnto Mr. Por E. 


June 24, 1706. 

| Receiv'd the favour of your letter, and ſhall be very 
glad of the continuance of a correſpondence by which 

I am like to be ſo great a gamer. I hope, when I have 
the happineſs of ſeeing you again in London, not only 
to read over the verſes 1 have now of yours, but more 
that you have written ſince; for I make no doubt but 
any one who writes ſo well, muſt write more. Not that 
I think the moſt voluminous poets always the beſt ; I 
believe the contrary is rather true. I mention'd ſome- 
what to you. in London of a Paſtoral Comedy, which I 
ſhould be glad to hear you had thought upon ſince, I 
find Menage in his obſervations upon Taſſo's Aminta, 
reckons up fourſcore paſtoral plays in Italian: and in 
looking over my old Italian books, I find a great many 
paſtoral and piſcatory plays, which, I ſuppoſe, Menage 
reckons together. I find alſo by Menage, that Taſſo is 
not the firſt that writ in that kind, he mentioning ano- 
ther before him which he himſelf had never ſeen, nor 


indeed have I. But as the Aminta, Paſtor Fido, and 


Filli di Sciro of Bonarelli are the three beſt, fo, I think, 
there is no diſpute but Aminta is the beſt of the three: 
not but that the diſcourſes in Paſtor Fido are more en- 
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tertaining and copious in ſeveral people's opinion, tho 
not ſo proper for paſtoral : and the fable of Bonarelli 
more ſurprizing. I do not remember many in other 
languages, that have written in this kind with ſucceſs. 
Racan's Bergeries are much inferior to his lyre poems; 
and the Spaniards are all too full of conceits. Rapin 
wilt have the deſign of paſtoral plays to be taken from 
the Cyclops of Euripides. I am ſure there is nothing 
of this kind in Engliſh worth mentioning, and there- 
fore you have that field open to yourſelf. You ſee I 
write to you without any ſort of conſtraint or method, 
as things come into my head, and therefore uſe the ſame 
freedom with me, who am, etc. 


* 2 


LIFT 
To Mr. WALS H. 


Windſor Foreſt, July 2, 1706. 

1 Cannot omit the firſt opportunity of making you my# 

acknowledgments for reviewing thoſe papers of mine. 
You have no leſs right to corre& me, than the ſame hand 
that rais'd a tree has to prune it. I am convinced as 
well as you, that one may correct too much; for in 
poetry, as in painting, a man may lay colours one upon 
another, till they ſtiffen and deaden the piece. Beſides, 
to beſtow heightening on every part is monſtrous : ſome 
parts ought to be lower than the reit; and nothing looks 
more ridiculous than a work, where the thoughts, how. 
ever different in their own nature, ſeem all on a level : 
'tis like a meadow newly mown, where weeds, graſs, 
and flowers, are all laid even, and appear undiſtin- 
guiſh'd, I believe too that ſometimes our firſt thoughts 
are the beſt, as the firſt ſqueezing of the grapes makes 


the fineſt and richeſt wine. 
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I have not attempted any thing of a Paſtoral comedy, 
becauſe, I think, the taſte of our age will not reliſh a 
poem of that fort. People ſeek for what they call wit, 


on all ſabjeQs, and in all places; not conſidering that 


nature loves truth ſo well, that it hardly ever admits of 
flouriſhing: Conceit is to nature what paint is to beau- 
ty; it is not only needleſs, but impairs what it would 
improve. There is a certain majeſty in ſimplicity, which 
is far above all the quaintneſs of wit: inſomuch that the 


critics have excluded wit from the loftieſt poetry, as well 


as the loweſt, and forbid it to the Epic no leſs than the 
Paſtoral, 1 ſhould certainly diſpleaſe all thoſe who are 
charm'd with Guarini and Bonarelli, and imitate Taſſo 
rot only in the ſimplicity of his Thoughts, but in that 
of the Fable too. If ſurprizing diſcoveries ſhould have 
place in the ſtory of a Paſtoral comedy, I believe it would 


be more agreeable to probability to make them the 


effects of chance than of deſign; intrigue not being very 
conſiſtent with that innocence, which ought to conſtitute 
a ſhepherd's character. There is nothing in all the 
Aminta (as 1 remember) but happens by mere accident ; 


unleſs it be the meeting of Aminta with Sylvia at the 


fountain, which is the contrivance of Daphne; and even 
that is the moſt ſimple in the world: the contrary is ob. 
ſervable in Paſtor Fido, where Coriſca is fo perfect a 
miſtreſs of intrigue, that the plot could not have been 
brought to paſs without her. 1 am inclined to think 
the Paitoral comedy has another diſadvantage, as to the 
manners : its general delign is to make us in love with 
the innocence of a rural life, ſo that to introduce ſhep- 


. herds of a vicious character muſt in ſome meaſure debaſe 


it; and hence it may come to paſs, that even the vir- 
ruous characters will not ſhine ſo much, for want of be- 
ing oppos'd to their contraries, Lheſe thoughts are 
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purely my own, and therefore I have reaſon to doubt 


them: but I hope your judgment will ſet me right. 


I would beg your opinion too as to another point: it 
is, how far the liberty of borrowing may extend ? I have 
defended it ſometimes by ſaying, that it ſeems not ſo 
much the perfection of ſenſe ®, to ſay things that had 
never been ſaid before, as to expreſs thoſe beſt that 
have been ſaid ofteneſt ; and that writers, in the caſe of 
borrowing from others, are like trees which of them+- 
ſelves would produce only one ſort of fruit, but by be- 
ing grafted upon others may yield variety, A mutual 
commerce makes poetry, flouriſh ; but then poets, like 
merchants, ſhould repay with ſomething of their own 
what they take from others; not, like pyrates, make 
prize of all they meet. 1 defire you to tell me ſincerely, 
if I have not ſtretch'd this licence too far in theſe Paſto- 
rals? 1 hope to become a critic by your precepts, and 
a poet by your example. Since I have ſeen your Ec- 
logues, I cannot be much pleas'd with my own 3 how- 
ever you have not taken away all my vanity, ſo long 
as you give me leave to profeſs myſelf Yours, etc. 


es 


LETTER IV. 
From Mr. WAL VS k. 
July 20, 1706, 


Had ſooner return'd you thanks for the favour of 


your letter, but that I was in hopes of giving you an 
account at the ſame time of my journey to Windſor ; 
but I am now forced to put that quite off, being enga- 
ged to go to my corporation of Richmond in Yorkſhire. 
I think you are perfectly in the right in your notions of 


» He ſhould rather have ſaid, the pexſectian of conceptions 
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Paſtoral; but I am of opinion, that the redundancy of 
wit you mention, tho? tis what pleaſes the common peo- 

le, is not what ever pleaſes the beſt judges. Paſtor Fido 
indeed has had more admirers than Aminta; but! will 
venture to ſay, there is a great deal of difference between 
the admirers of one and the other. Coriſca, which is a 
character generally admir'd by the ordinary judges, is 
intolerable in a Paſtoral ; and Bonarelli's fancy of making 
his ſhepherdeſs in love with two men equally, is not to be 
defended, whatever pains he has taken to do it, As for 
what you aſk of the liberty of Borrowing; *tis very evi- 
dent the beſt Latin Poets have extended this very far; 
and none ſo far as Virgil, who is the beſt of them. As 
for the Greek Poets, if we cannot trace them fo plainly, 
"tis perhaps becauſe we have none before them; *tis 
evident that moſt of them borrowed from Homer, and 
Homer has been accus'd of burning thoſe that wrote be- 
fore him, that his thefts might not be diſcover'd. The 
beſt of the modern Poets in all languages, are thoſe that 
have the neareſt copied the Ancients, Indeed in all the 
common ſubjects of Poetry, the thoughts are ſo obvious 
(at leaſt if they are natural) that whoever writes laſt 
muſt write things like what have been ſaid before: But 
they may as well applaud the Ancients for the arts of 
eating and drinking, and accuſe the moderns of having 
ſtolen thoſe inventions from them; it being evident in 
all ſuch caſes, that whoever liv'd firſt, muſt firſt find them 
eut. Tis true, indeed, when 


wnus et alter 


Aſuitur pannus, 


when there are one or two bright. thoughts ſtolen, and 
all the reſt is quite different from it, a poem makes a 
very fooliſn figure: But when 'tis all melted down to- 
gether, and the Geld of the Ancients ſo mix'd with that 
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of the Moderns, that none can diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other, I can never find fault with it. I cannot how- 
ever but own to you, that there are others of a different 
opinion, and that I have ſhewn your verſes to ſome who 
have made that objection to them. I have ſo much 
company round me while I write this, and ſuch a noiſe 
in my ears, that 'tis impoſſible 1 ſhould write any thing 
but nonſenſe, ſo muſt break off abruptly, I am, Sir, 
Your moſt affettionate, 
and moſi humble Servant. 


LE T'T B-R+ VV; 


From Mr, WALS n. 


Sept. 9, 1706. 

AT my return from the North I received the favour 

of your letter, which had lain there till then. Ha- 
ving been abſent about fix weeks, I read over your Paſ- 
torals again, with a great deal of pleafare, and to judge 
the better read Virgil's Eclogues, and Spenſer's Calen- 
dar, at the ſame time; and, | aſſure you, I continue the 
ſame opinion I had always of them. By the little hints 
you take upon all occaſions to improve them, *tis pro- 
bable you will make them yet better againſt winter; 


tho? there is a mean to be kept even in that too, and a 


man may corre& his verſes till he takes away the true 
ſpirit of them; eſpecially if he ſubmits to the correction 
of ſome who paſs for great Critics, by mechanical rules, 
and never enter into the true deſign and Genius of an 
author. I have ſeen ſome of theſe, that would hardly 
allow any one good Ode in Horace, who cry Virgil 
wants fancy, and that Homer is very incorrect. While 
they talk at this rate, one would think them above the 
common rate of mortals ; but generally they are great 
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admirers. of Ovid and Lucan; and when they write 
themſelves, we find out all the myſtery. They ſcan 
their verſes upon their fingers; run after Conceits and 
glaring thoughts; their poems are all made up. of 
Couplets, of which the firſt may be laſt, or the laſt firſt, 
without any fort of prejudice to their works ; in which 
there is no deſign, or method, or any thing natural or 
juſt, For you are certainly in the right, that in all 
writings whatſoever (not poetry only) nature is to be 
followed ; and we ſhould be jealous of ourſelves for be- 
ing fond of Similes, Conceits, and what they call ſay- 
ing fine Things. When we were in the North, my 
Lord Wharton ſhew'd me a letter he had receiv'd from 
a certain great General in Spain “; I told him I would 
by all means have that General recall'd, and ſet to 
writing here at home, for it was impoſſible that a man 
' with ſo much Wit as he ſhew'd, could be fit to com- 
mand an Army, or do any other buſineſs f. As for 
what you ſay of Expreſſion : 'tis indeed the ſame thing 
to Wit, as Dreſs is to Beauty : 1 have ſeen many women 
over-dreſs'd, and ſeveral look better in a careleſs night- 
gown, with their hair about their ears, than Made- 
moiſelle Spanheim dreſs'd for a ball. I do not deſign 
to be in London till towards the parliament: then I 
ſhall certainly be there; and hope by that time you will 
have finiſh'd your Paſtorals as you would have them ap- 
pear in the world, and particularly the third, of Au- 
tumn, which I have not yet ſeen. Your laſt Eclogue 
being upon the ſame ſubject as that of mine on Mrs. 
Tempeſt's Death, I ſhou'd take it very kindly in you to 
give it a little turn, as if it were to the Memory of the 


* The Earl of Peterborow. 

+ Mr. Walſh's remark will be thought very innocent, when the 
reader is informed that it was made on the Earl of Peterborow, juſt 
before the glorious * of Barcelona and Valentia, 
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ſame Lady, if they were not written for ſome particular 
Woman whom you would make immortal. Vou may 
take occaſion to ſhew the difference between Poets Miſ- 
treſſes, and other mens. I only hint this, which you 
may either do, or let alone juſt as you think fit, I ſhall 
be very much pleas'd to ſee you again in Town, and to 
hear from you in the mean time, I am, with very 
much eſteem, 
Your, etc. 


— — — 
1 — — * 


LETTER VL 


OR. 22, 1706. 
ATFISS the thoughts I have already ſent you on the 
ſubject of Engliſh Verſification, you deſire my opi- 
nion as to ſome farther particulars. There are indeed 
certain Niceties, which, tho' not much obſerved even 
by correct verſifiers, I cannat but think, deſerve to be 
better regarded, 


1. It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but 
a good Poet will adapt the very Sounds, as well as 
Words, to the things he treats of. So that there is (if 
one may expreſs it ſo) a Style of Sound. As in deſcri- 
bing a gliding ftream, the numbers ſhould run eaſy and 
flowing; in deſcribing a rough torrent or deluge, ſono- 
rous and ſwelling ; and fo of the reit. This is evident 
every where in Homer and Virgil, and no where elſe, 
that I know of, to any obſervable degree. The follow. 
ing examples will make this plain, which I have taken 
from Vida. 


Molle wiam tacito lapſu per levia radit. 
Incedit tardo molimine ſubſidendo. 
Luctantes ven los, tempeſtateſque ſanoras. 
Immenſo cum præcipitans ruit Oceano Nox. 
1 
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Telum imbelle fine ictu, conjecit. N 
Tolle moras, cape ſaxe manu, cape robora, Paſlor. 


Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repellite peſtem. 


This, I think, is what very few obſerve in practice, 
and is undoubtedly of wonderful force in imprinting 
the i image on the reader: We have one excellent exam- 
ple of it in our language, Mr. Dryden's Ode on St, 
Czcilia's day, entitled 4/exander's Feaſt. 


2. Every nice ear muſt (I believe) have obſerv'd, that 


in any ſmooth Engliſh verſe of ten ſyllables, there is 


naturally a Pauſe at the fourth, fifth, or ſixth ſyllable. 
It is upon theſe the ear reſts, and upon the judicious 
change and management of which depends the variety 
of verſification, For example, 


At the fifth. 
M lere er thy navy | ſ;reads her can aſi wings, 


At the fourth. 


Homage to thee | and peace to all ſhe brings. 
At the ſixth. 

Like tracks of leverets | in morning ſnow. 

Now I fancy, that, to preſerve an exact Harmony and 
Variety, the Pauſe at the 4th or 6th ſhould not be cou- 
tinued above three lines together, without the interpoſi- 
tion of another; elſe it will be apt to weary the ear with 
one continued tone, at leaſt it does mine: That at the 
pth runs quicker, and carries not quite ſo dead a weight, 
ſo tires not ſo much, tho” it be continued longer. 


3. Another nicety is in relation to Expletives, whe- 
ther words or ſyllables, which are made uſe of purely to 
ſupply a vacancy : Do before verbs plural is abſolutely 
ſuch; and it 1s not improbable but future refiners may 
explode did and does in the ſame manner, which are al- 
moſt always uſed for the ſake of rhyme. The ſame 
cauſe has occaſioned the promiſcuous ule of you and thou 
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to the ſame perſon, which can never ſound ſo graceful 
as either one or the other. 


4. I would alſo object to the irruption of Alexandrine 
verſes, of twelve ſyllables, which, I think, ſhould ne- 
yer be allow'd but when ſome remarkable beauty or pro- 
pricty in them atones for the liberty: Mr. Dryden has 
been too free of theſe, eſpecially in his latter works, I 
am of the ſame opinion as to Triple Rhimes. 


g. I could equally objeR to the Repetition of the ſame 
Rhymes within four or fix lines of each other, as tire- 
ſome to the ear thro' their Monotony. 


6. Monoſyllable Lines, unleſs very artfully managed, 
are ſtiff, or languiſhing : but may be beautiful to ex- 
preſs Melancholy, Slowneſs, or Labour, | 


7. To come to the Hiatus, or Gap between twe 
words, which is caus'd by two vowels opening on each 
other (upon which you. deſire me to be particular) I 
think the rule in this caſe is either to. uſe the Czſura, 
or admit the Hiatus, juſt as the ear is leaſt ſhock'd by 
eicher: for the Cæſura ſometimes offends the ear more 
than the Hiatus itſelf, and our language is naturally 
overcharg'd with conſonants : As for example; If in 
this verſe, | 


The old have Int'reft ever in their eye, 
we ſhould fav, to avoid the Hiatus, 
But th old have int'reft. 


The Hiatus which has the worſt eſſect, is when one 
word ends with the ſame vowel that begins the following; 
and next to this, thoſe vowels whoſe ſounds come neareſt 
to each other, are moſt to be avoided, O, A, or U, will 
bear a more full and graceful Sound than E, I, or V. I 
know, ſome people will think theſe Obſervations trivial, 
and therefore I am glad to corroborate them by ſome 
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great authorities, which I have met with in Tully and 
Quintilian. In the fourth book of Rhetoric to Heren- 
nius, are theſe words: Fugiemus crebras vocalium con- 
curfiones, quae wvaſiam atque hiantem reddunt orationem ; 
ut hoc e, Ba cae aeneae amoeriſſimae impendebant. And 
Quintilian, I. ix. cap. 4. Vocalium concurſus cum accidit, 
biat et interfiftit, et quaſi laborat oratio. Peſſime longae 
guae eaſdem inter ſe literas committunt, ſonabunt : praeci- 
puus tamen erit hiatus earum quae cavo aut patulo ore e- 
runtur. E plenior litera eft, I anguſtior. But he goes 
on to feprove the exceſs on the other hand of being too 
ſolicitous in this matter, and ſays admirably, Ne/cio an 
negligentia in hoc, aut ſolicitudo fit pejor. So likewiſe 
Tully ( Orat. ad Brut.) Theopompum reprehendunt, quod 
eas literas tanto opere fugerit, et/i idem magiſter ejus Socru- 
tes: which laſt author, as Turnebus on Quintilian ob- 
ſerves, has hardly one Hiatus in all his works, Quin- 
tilian tells us, that Tully and Demoſthenes did not much 
obſerve. this nicety, though Tully himſelf ſays in the 
Orator, Crebra iſta vocum concurſio, quam magna ex farte 
witioſam, fugit Demoſthenes, If I am not miſtaken, 
Malherbe of all the moderns has been the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous in this point; and I think Menage in his obſerva- 
tions upon him ſays, he has not one in his poems, To 
conclude, I believe the Hiatus ſhould be avoided with 
more care in poetry than in Oratory; and I would con- 
ſtantly try to prevent it, unleſs where the cutting it off 
is more prejudicial to the ſound than the Hiatus itſelf, 


J am, etc. A. Pore, 


Mr. Walſh died at forty-nine years old, in the year 1708, the 
year before the Eſſay on Criticiſm was printed, which concludes 
with his Elogy. 
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H. CROM WELL, Eigj 


From the Year 1708 to 1711. 


LETTER IL 


March 18, 1708. 

Believe it was with me when 1 left the Town, as it 

is with a great many men when they leave the 
world, whoſe loſs itſelf they do not ſo much regret, as 
that of their friends whom they leave behind in it. For 
do not know one thing for which I can envy London, 
but for your continuing there, Yet I gueſs you will 
expect me to recant this expreſſion, when I tell you 
that Sappho (by which heatheniſh name you have chriſ- 
ten'd a very orthodox Lady) did not accompany me 
into the Country. Well, you have your Lady in the 
Town till, and I have my Heart in the Country till, 
which being wholly unemploy'd as yet, has the more 
room in it for my friends, and does not want a corner 
at your ſervice. You have extremely obliged me by 
your frankneſs and kindneſs; and if I have abus'd it by 
too much freedom on my part, I hope you will attribute 
i; to the natural openneſs of my temper, which hardly 
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knows how to ſhow Reſpect, where it feels Affection. I 
would love my Friend, as my Miſtreſs, without ceremony; 
and hope a little rough uſage ſometimes may not be 
more diſpleaſing to the one, than it is to the other. 

If you have any curioſity to know in what manner 
] live, or rather loſe a life, Martial will inform you in 
one line : 


Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, lego, ceno, qui: ſco. 


Every day with me is literally another yeſterday, for 
It is exactly the ſame : It has the ſame buſineſs, which 
is Poetry; and the ſame pleaſure, which is Idleneſs. A 
man might indeed paſs his time much better, but I 
queſtion if any man could paſs it much eafier. If you 
will viſit our ſhades this ſpring, which I very much de- 
fire, you may perhaps inſtruct me to manage my game 
more wiſely ; but at preſent I am ſatisfy'd to trifle away 
my time any way, rather than let it ſtick by me; as 
ſhop-keepers are glad to be rid of thoſe goods at any 


rate, which would otherwiſe always be lying upon. 


their hands. 

Sir, if you will favour me ſometimes with your let- 
ters, it will be a great ſatisfaction to me on ſeveral ac- 
counts ; and on this in particular, that it will ſhew me 
(to my comfort) that even a wiſe man is ſometimes very 
idle; for ſo you needs muſt be when you can find lei- 
ſure to write to 

Your, etc. 


— 
PR 


LET TEN. Il. 


April 27, 1708. 
I Have nothing to ſay to you in this letter; but I was 
reſolv'd to write to tell you ſo. Why ſhould not I 
content myſelf with ſo many great Examples, of deep 
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Divines, profound Caſuiſts, grave Philoſophers; who 


have written, not letters only, but whole Tomes and 
voluminous 'Treatiſes about Nothing? Why ſhould a 
fellow like me, who all his life does nothing, be aſham'd 
to write nothing ? and that to one who has nothing to do 
but to read it? But perhaps you'll ſay, the whole world 
has ſomething to do, ſomething to talk of, ſomething to 

with for, ſomething to be employ'd about: But pray, 
Sir, caſt up the account, put all theſe ſomethings toge- 
ther, and what is.the ſum total but juſt nothing ? I have 
no more to ſay, but to deſire you to give my ſervice 
(that is nothing) to your friends, and to believe that I 
am nothing more than Your, etc. 

Ee nihilo nil fit, Lues. 


— 


LETTER II. 


May 10, 1708. 
You talk of fame and glory, and of the great men 
of Antiquity : Pray tell me, what are all your great 
dead men, but ſo many little living letters? What a vaſt 
reward is here for all the ink waſted by Writers, and all 
the blood ſpilt by Princes? There was in old time one 
Severus a Roman Emperor, I dare ſay you never called 
him by any other name in your life : and yet in his 
days he was ſtyled Lucius, Septimius, Severus, Pius, 
Pertinax, Auguſtus, Parthicus, Adiabenicus, Arabicus, 
Maximus, and what not ? What a prodigious waſte of 
letters has time made ! what a number have here dropt 
off, and left the poor ſurviving ſeven unattended | For 
my own pait, four are all I have to care for; and III 
be judg'd by you if any man cou'd live in leſs compaſs ? 
Well, for the future I'll drown all high thoughts in the 
Lethe of cowſlip-wine; as for Fame, Renown, Reputa- 
tion, take 'em, Critics! 
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Tradam protervi: in Mare Criticum 
Ventis. 


If ever I ſeek for Immortality here, may I be damn'd, 
for there is not ſo much danger in a Poet's being damn'd; 


Damnation follows death in other men, 
But your damn'd Poet lives and writes agen. 
3 


I. ETTIA IV. 


Nov. 1, 1708. 
I Hive been ſo well ſatisfy'd with the Country ever 
ſince I ſaw you, that I have not once thought of the 
Town, nor enquir'di\of any one in it beſides Mr. Wy- 
cherley and yourſelf, And from him I underſtand of 


your journey this ſummer into Leiceſterſhire ; from 


whence I gueſs you are return'd by this time, to your 
old apartment in the widow's corner, to your old buſi- 
neſs of comparing Critics, and reconciling Commen- 
tators, and to your old diverſions of loſing a game at 
piquet with the ladies, and half a play, or quarter of a 
play, at the theatre : where you are none of the mali- 
cious audience, but the chief of amorous ſpeRators ; 
and for the infirmity of one * ſenſe, which there, for 
the moſt part, could- only ſerve to diſguſt you, enjoy 
the vigour of another, which raviſhes you. 


[+ You know, when one ſenſe is ſuppreſi d, 
It but retires into the reſt, 


according to the poetical, not the learned, Dodwell ; 
who has done one thing worthy of eternal memory; 
wrote two lines in his life that are not nonſenſe !] So 
you have the advantage of being entertain'd with all 


* His Hearing. 
+ Omitted by the Author in his own edition, 
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the beauty of the boxes, without being troubled with 
any of the dulneſs of the ſtage. You are ſo good a 
critic, that *tis the greateſt happineſs of the modern 
Poets that you do not hear their works : and next, that 
you are not ſo arrant a critic, as to damn them (like 
the reſt) without hearing. But now I talk of thoſe 
critics, I have good news to tell you concerning my- 
ſelf, for which I expe& you ſhould congratulate with 
me: It is that, beyond all my expectations, and far 
above my demerits, I have been moſt mercifully re- 
priev'd by the ſovereign power of Jacob Tonſon, from 
being brought forth to public puniſhment ; and re- 
ſpited from time to time from the hands of thoſe barba- 
rous executioners of the Muſes, whom I was juſt now 
ſpeaking of. It often happens, that guilty Poets, like 
other guilty Criminals, when once they are known and 
proclaim'd, deliver themſelves into the hands of juſtice, 
only to prevent others from doing it more to their diſ- 
advantage; and not out of any ambition to ſpread their 
fame, by being executed in the face of the world, which 
is a fame but of ſhort continuance. That Poet were a 
happy man who could but obtain a grant to preſerve his 
for ninety-nine years; for thoſe names very rarely laſt 
ſo many days, which are planted either in Jacob Ton- 
ſon's, or the Ordinary of Newgate's Miſcellanies. 

1 have an hundred things to ſay to you, which ſhall 
be deferr'd till I have the happineſs of ſeeing you in 
town, for the ſeaſon now draws on, that invites every 
body thither. Some of them I had communicated to 
you by letters before this, if I had not been uncertain 
where you paſs'd your time the laſt ſeaſon : So much 
fine weather, I doubt not, has given you all the pleaſure 
you could defire from the country, and yourown thoughts 
the beſt company in it. But hothing could allure Mr. 
Wycherley to our foreſt, he continued (as you told me 
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long Gora he would) an obſtinate lover of the town, in 
ſpite of friendſhip and fair weather. Therefore hence- 
forward, to all thoſe conſiderable qualities I know you 


poſſeſo'd of, I ſhall add that of Prophecy. But I ſtill 


believe. Mr. Wycherley's intentions were good, and am 
ſatisfy'd that he promiſes nothing, but with a real de- 
ſign to perform it: how much ſoever his other excel- 
lent qualities are above my imitation, his ſincerity, I 
hope, is not ; and it is with the utmoſt that I am, 

Sir, etc, 


* 


Ee. 


Jan. 22, 1708. 9. 
Had ſent you the inclos'd * papers before this time, 
but that I intended to have brought them myſelf, 

and afterwards could find no opportunity of ſending 

them without ſuſpicion of their miſcarrying ; not that 


they are of the leaſt value, but for fear ſomebody might 


be fooliſh enough to imagine them ſo, and inquiſitive 
enough to diſcover thoſe faults which I (by your help) 
would correct. I therefore beg the favour of you to 
let them go no farther than your chamber, and to be 
yery free of your remarks in the margins, not only in 

ard to the accuracy, but to the fidelity of the tranſ- 
Fin ; Which I have not had time to compare with its 
original. And I deſire you to be the more ſevere, as it is 
much more criminal for me to make another ſpeak non- 
ſenſe, than to do it in my own proper perſon, For 
your better help in comparing, it may be fit to tell you, 
that this is not an entire verſion of the firſt book. There 


* This was a tranſlation of the frſt book of Statius, done when 
the author was but fourtcen years old, as appears by an advertiſe- 
ment before the firſt edition of it in a miſcellany publiſhed by B, 
Lintot, 8 vo. 1717. 


ve! 
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is an omiſſion from the 168th line Jam murmura ſer- 


punt Plebis Agenoreæ to the 3 12th — Interea patriis olin 
vagus exul ab ori- between theſe ® two Statius has a 
deſcription of the council of the Gods, and a ſpeech of 
Jupiter; which contain a peculiar beauty and majeſty, 
and were left out for no other reaſon, but becauſe the 
conſequence of this machine appears not till the ſecond 
book.) The tranſlation goes on from thence to the 
words Hic vero ambobus rabiem fortuna cruentam, where 
there is an odd account of a battle at fiſty-cuffs between 
to Princes on a very {light occaſion, and at a time 

when, one would think, the fatigue of their journey, in 

ſo tempeſtuous a night, might have render'd them very 

unfit for ſuch a ſcufle. This I had actually tranſlated, 
but was very ill ſatisfied with it, even in my own words, 
to which an author cannot but be partial enough of 
conſcience ; it was therefore omitted in this copy, which 

goes on above eighty lines farther, at the words Hie 


| primum luſtrare oculis, etc,—to the end of the book. 


You will find, I doubt not, that Statius was none of 
the diſcreeteſt Poets, tho' he was the beſt verſiſier next 
Virgil: In the very beginning he unluckily betrays his 
ignorance in the rules of Poetry (which Horace had al- 


| ready taught the Romans) when he aſks his Muſe where 


to begin his Thebaid, and ſeems to doubt whether it 
ſhould not be ab owe Ledæo. When he comes to the 
ſcene of his Poem, and the prize in diſpute between the 
brothers, he gives us a very mean opinion of it— 
Pugna eft de paupere regno,—Very different from the 
conduct of his maſter Virgil, who at the entrance of 
his Poem informs his reader of the greatneſs of its ſub- 
Jet. —Tante molis er at Romanam condere gentem. [ Boſſi 


on Epic Poetry.] There are .innumerable little faults 


Wa: he fince tranſlated, and they are extant in the pee 
verſion, 
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in him, among which I cannot but take notice of one 
in this book, where ſpeaking of the implacable hatred 
of the brothers, he ſays, The whole world would be too 
Jmall a prize to repay ſo much impiety, 
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Duid ſi peteretur crimine tanto : 
Limes uterque poli, quem Sol emiſſus Eoo 
Cardine, quem porta vergens preſpectat Vera? 
This was pretty well, one would think, already, but he 
goes on. N 
DPuaſque procul terras oblique ſydere tangit 
Avius, aut Barea gelidas, madiatve tepentes 
Igne Noti ? , 
After all this, what could a Poet think of but Heaven y 
itſelf for the prize] but what follows is aſtoniſhing. 5 
Quid fi Tyriæ Phrygieve ſub unum b 
Convectentur opes ? Y 
I do not remember to have met with ſo great a fall in : 
any ancient author whatſoever, I ſhould not have in- : 
ſiſted ſo much on the faults of this Poet, if I did not f 
hope you would take the ſame freedom with, and re- l 
venge it upon his Tranſlator, I ſhall be extremely glad 
if the reading this can be any amuſement to you, the | 
v 


rather becauſe I had the diſſatisfaction to hear you have 
been confin'd to your chamber by an illneſs, which, I WW 
fear, was as troubleſome a companion as I have ſome- l 


times been in the ſame place; where, if ever you found f 

any pleaſure in my company, it muſt ſurely have been : 

that, which moſt men take in obſerving the faults and b 

follies of another; a pleaſure, which, you ſee, I take t 

care to give you even in my- abſence, n 
If you will oblige me at your leiſure with the confir- 

mation of your recovery, under your own hand, it will ? 


be extremely grateful to me, for next to the pleaſure of 


ven 
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ſceing my friends, is that I take in hearing from them; 
and in this particular I am beyond all acknowledgments 
obliged to our friend Mr. Wycherley. I know I need 
no apology to you for ſpeaking of him, whoſe example, 
as I am proud of following in all things, ſo in nothing 
more than in profeſſing myſelf, like him, 

5 Your, etc. 


LETTER VI. 


March 7, 1799. 

you had long before this time been troubled with a 

letter from me, but that I deferred it till could ſend 
you either the * Miſcellany, or my continuation of the 
verſion of Statius. The firſt I imagin'd you might have 
had before now, but ſince the contrary has happen'd, 
you may draw this moral from it, That authors in ge- 
neral are more ready to write nonſenſe than bookſellers 
are to publiſh it. I had I know not what extraordinary 
flux of rhyme. upon me for three- days together, in 
which time all the verſes you ſee added, have been 
written; which I tell you, that you may more freely be 
ſevere upon them. Tis a mercy 1 do not aſſaalt you 
with a number of original Sonnets and Epigrams, 
which our modern bards put forth in the ſpring-time, 
in as great abundance, as trees do bloſſoms, a very 
tew whereof ever come to be fruit, and pleaſe no longer 
than juſt in their birth. They make no leſs haſte to 
bring their flowers of wit to the preſs, than gardeners 
to bring their other flowers to the market, which if 
they can't get off their hands in the morning are ſure 


jacob Tonſon's fixth volume of Poetical Miſcellanies, in which 
Mr, Pope's Paſtorals, and ſome verſions of Homer and Chaucer 
were firſt printed. a | | 
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to die before night. Thus the ſame reaſon that furniſhes 
Covent-garden with thoſe naſegays you fo delight in, 


ſupplies the Mu/es Mercury and Britiſh Apollo (not to- 


ſay Jacob's Miſcellanies) with verſes. And it is the 
happineſs of this age, that the modern invention of 
printing poems for pence apiece, has brought the noſe- 
gays of Parnaſſus to bear the ſame price ; whereby the 
public-ſpirited Mr. Henry Hills of Black-friars has been 
the cauſe of great eaſe and ſingular comfort to all the 
learned, who never over-abounding in tranſitory coin, 
ſhould not be diſcontented (methinks) even though 
poems were diſtributed gratis about the ſtreets, like 
Bunyan's ſermons and other pious treatiſes, uſually pub- 
liſhed in a like volume and character. 

The time now drawing nigh, when you uſe with 
Sappho to croſs the water in an evening to Spring- 
garden, I hope you will have a fair opportunity of ra- 
viſhing her :—I mean only (as Old- fox in the Plain- 
dealer ſays) through the ear, with your well-penn'd 
verſes. I wiſh you all the pleaſures which the ſeaſon 
and the nymph can afford; the beſt company, the beſt 
coffee, and the beſt news you can deſire : and what 
more to wiſh you than this, I do not know ; unleſs it 
be a great deal of patience to read and examine the 
verſes I ſend you: I promiſe you in return a greal deal 
of deference to your judgment, and an extraordinary 
obedience to your ſentiments for the future, (to which, 
you know, I have been ſometimes a little refractory.) 
If you will pleaſe to. begin where you left off laſt, and 
mark the margin, as you have done in the pages im- 
mediately before (which you will find corrected to your 


ſenſe ſince your laſt peruſal) you will extremely oblige. 


me, and improve my\tranſlation, Beſides thoſe places 
which may deviate from the ſenſe of the author, it would 


be very kind in you to obſerve any deficiencies in the 
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diction or numbers. The Hiatus in particular 1 would- 
avoid as much as poſſible, to which you axe certainly in 

the right to be a proſeſs dl enemy: the), I confeſs, L 

could not think it poſſible at all times to be avoided by 

any writer, till! found by reading Malherbe lately, that 
there is ſcarce any throughout his poems. I thought 
your obſervation true enough to be paſs d into a rule, 
but not a rule without exceptions, nor that it ever had 

been reduced to practice: But this example of one of 
the moſt correct and beſt of their Poets has undeceived 
me, and confirms your opinion very ſtrongly, and much 

more than Mr, Dryden's authority, who, tho' he made. 
it a rule, ſeldom, obſery'd it. 

Your, etc. 


* 1 


LETTER VII. 


Jane 10, 1709. 
| Have received part of the verſion of Statius, and re- 
turn you my thanks for your remarks, which I think 
to be juſt, except where you cry out (like one in Ho- 
race's art of Poetry) pulchre, bene, re4e! There I have 
fome fears you are often, if not always, in the wrong. 
One of your objections, namely on that paſſage, 


The reſt revolving years fhall ripen into fate, 


may be well grounded, in relation to its not being tlie 


exact ſenſe of the words Cerio religua ordine ducam. 
But the duration of the Adtion of Statius's poem may as 
well be excepted againſt, as many things beſides in him? 
(which I wonder Boſſa has not obſerv'd) for inſtead of 
confining his narration to one year, it is manifeſtly ex- 
ceeded in the very firſt two books : the narration begins 
with Oedipus's prayer to the Fury to promote diſcord: 
See the firſt book of Statius, v. 202, 
E 3 
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betwixt his ſons; afterward the Poet expreſly deſcribes 
their entring into the agreement of reigning a year by 
turns; and Polynices takes his flight from Thebes on 
his brother's refuſal to reſign the throne, All this is in 
the firſt book ; in the next Tydeus is ſent ambaſſador to 
Eteocles, and demands his reſignation in theſe terms, 


Aſtriferum veloæ jam circulus orbem 
Torfit, et amiſſae redierunt montibus umbrae, 
Ex quo frater inops, ignota per 2540 triſles 
Exul agit caſus. 


But Boſſu himſelf is miſtaken in one particular, relating 
to the commencement of the action; ſaying in book ii. 
chap. 8. that Statius opens it with Europa's rape, where. 
as the Poet at moſt only deliberates whether he ſhould 
or not. 
| Unde jubeti: 

Ire, Deae ? gentiſne canam ** * 

Sidonios raptus? etc. 


but then expreſly paſſes all this with a longa retro fin 
——— and ſays ; 


limes mihi carminis 95 | 
Oedipodae confuſa domus. 


Indeed there are numberleſs particulars blame-worthy 


in our author, which I have try'd to ſoften in the ver- 
ſion: 


dubiamgue jugo fragor impulit Oeten 
In latus, et geminis vix fluctibus obſtitit Ithmuzs, 


is moſt extravagantly hyperbolical: Nor did I ever read 
A A greater piece of tautology than 


Vacua cum ſolus in aula | 
Reſpiceres jus omne tuum, cunRoique minores, 
Et nu/quam par flare caput, 
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In the journey of Polynices is ſome geographical 
error, 
In mediis audit dus lilora campis 


could hardly be; for the Iſthmus of Corinth is full five 
miles over: And caligante; abrupto ſole Mycenas, is not 
conſiſtent with what he tells us, in lib. iv. lin. 305. 
« that thoſe of Mycenz came not to the war at this 
time, becauſe they were then in confuſion by the di- 
« viſions of the brothers, Atreus and Thyeſtes.” Now 
from the railing the Greek army againſt Thebes, back 
to the time of this journey of Polynices, is (according to 
Statius's own account) three years, 


Yours, etc, 


» — 11 — 


LETTER VIII. 


July 17, 1709. 

Tu morning after I parted from you, I found my- 

ſelf (as I had propheſied) all alone, in an uneaſy 
Stage-coach; a doleful change from that agreeable com- 
pany I enjoy'd the night before! without the leaft hope 
of entertainment but from my laſt recourſe in ſuch caſes, 
a book. I then began to enter into acquaintance with 
your Moraliſts, and had juſt receiv'd from them ſome 
cold conſolation for the inconveniencies of this life, and 
the uncertainty of human affairs; when I perceiv'd my 
vehicle to ſtop, and heard from the ſide of it the dread- 
ful news of a ſick woman preparing to enter it, Tis 
not eaſy to gueſs at my mortification, but being ſo well 
fortify'd with philoſophy, 1 ſtood reſign'd with a ſtoical 
conſtancy to endure the worſt of evils, a ſick woman. 
I was indeed a little comforted to find, by her voice and 
dreſs, that ſhe was young and a gentlewoman ;- but no 
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ſooner was her hood remov'd, but I ſaw one of the ſineſt 


faces I ever beheld, and, to increaſe my ſurprize, heard. 


her ſalute me by my name. I never had more reaſon 
to accuſe nature for making me ſhort-fighted than now, 


when I could not recolle& I had ever ſeen thoſe fair 


eyes which knew me ſo well, and was utterly at a loſs 
how to addreſs myſelf ; till with a great deal of fimpli- 
City and innocence ſhe let me know (even before I diſ- 
cover'd my ignorance) that ſhe was the daughter of one 
in our neighbourhood, lately marry'd, who having been 
conſulting her. phyficians in town, was returning into 
the country, to try what good air and a huſband could 
do to recover her. My father, you muſt know, has ſome- 
times recommended the ſtudy of phyſic to me, but I never 
had any ambition to be a doctor till this inſtant. I ven- 


tur'd to preſcribe ſome fruit (which I happen d to have in 


the coach) which being forbidden her by her doQors, ſhe 
had the mareinclination to. In ſhort, I tempted, and ſhe 
eat; nor was I more like the Devil than ſhe like Eve, 
Having the good ſucceſs of the ſoreſaid Tempter before 
my eyes, I put on the gallantry of the old ſerpent, and in 


ſpite of my evil form accoſted her with all the gaiety I. 


was maſter of; which had ſo good an effect, that in leſs 


than an hour ſhe grew pleaſant ; her colour return'd, 
and ſhe was pleas'd to ſay my preſcription had wrought 


an immediate cure: In a word, I had the pleaſanteſt 
Journey imaginable. 

Thus far (methinks). my letter has ſomething of the 
air of a romance, tho? it be true. But 1 hope you will 
look on what follows as the greateſt of truths, that I 
think myſelf extremely obliged by you in all points ; 
eſpecially for your kind and honourable information and 
advice in a matter of the utmoſt concern to me, which 
I ſhall ever acknowledge as the higheſt proof at once of 
your friendſhip, juſtice and fincerity.. At the ſame time 
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be aſſur'd, that Gentleman we ſpoke of, ſhall never by 
any alteration in me diſcover my knowledge of his miſ- 

take ; the hearty forgiving of which is the only kind of 
return I can poſſibly make him for ſo many favours : 
And 1 may derive this pleaſure at leaſt from it, that 
whereas 1 muſt otherwiſe have been a little uneaſy to 
know my incapacity of returning his obligations, I may 

now, by bearing His frailty, exerciſe my gratitude and 
friendſhip more, than himſelf. either%,. or perhaps ever 
will be ſenſible of. 


Ile neos, primus qui me 2 junxit, amores 


Aialit; ille habeat ſecum, ſrrottque ſepulchro ! 


But in one thing, I muſt confeſs you have yourſelf 
obliged me more than any. man, which is, that you have 
ſhew'd me many of my faults, to which as you are the 
more an implacable enemy, by ſo much the more are 
you a kind friend to me. I could be proud, in revenge, 
to find a few flips i in your verſes, which J read in Lon- 
don, and ſince in the country, with more application 
and pleaſure : the thoughts are very juſt, and you are 
ſure not to let them ſuffer by the verſiſication. If you 
would oblige me with the truſt of any thing of yours, 
I ſhould be glad to execute any commiſſions you would 
give me concerning them. I am here ſo perfectly at 
leiſure, that nothing would be fo agreeable an enter- 
tainment to me; but if you will not afford me that, do 
not deny me at leaſt the ſatisfaction of your letters as 
long as we are abſent, if you would not have him very 
happy. who | n ee % of 197 1 J 

Vour, etc. 


Having a vacant t abe here, I will fill it with'a Note 
Ode on Solitude, which I found yelterday by great a- 
cident, and which I find by the date, was written when 


I was not twelve years old; that ybνꝗ may peteltye nos 
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long I have continued in my paſſion for a rural life, and 
in the ſame employments of it. 


Happy the man, whoſe wiſh and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with bread, 
| Whoſe flocksſupply him with attire, 
' Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 
In winter, fire. 


Bleſt, who can unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days, and years ſlide ſoft away, 


In health of body, peace of mind, 
| Quiet by day. 
Sound ſleep by night ; Rudy and eaſe, 
Together mix'd ; ſweet recreation, 


And innocence which moſt does pleaſe, 
With meditation, 


Thus, let me live, unſeen, unknown, 
Thus, unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 
Tell where 1 lie. 


— — 
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| Aug. 19, 1709. 
T* I were to write to you as often as I think of you, 
my letters would be as bad as a rent-charge ; but 
tho' the one be but too little far your good-nature, the 
other would be too much for your quiet, which is one 
bleſſing good-nature ſhould indiſpenſably receive from 
mankind, in return for thoſe many it gives, I have 
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been inform'd of late, how much I am indebted to that 
quality of yours, in ſpeaking well of me in my abſence; 
the only thing by which you prove yourſelf no wit nor 
critic ; tho' indeed I have often thought, that a friend 
will ſhow juſt as much indulgence (and no more) to my 
faults when I am abſent, as he does ſeverity to *em when 
I am preſent. To be very frank with you, Sir, I mult 
own, that where I receiv'd ſo much civility at firſt, L 
could hardly have expected ſo much ſincerity afterwards. 
But now I have only to wiſh, that the laſt were but 
equal to the fuſt, and that as you have omitted nothing 
to oblige me, ſo you would omit nothing to im- 
prove me. 

I caus'd an acquaintance of mine to enquire twice of 
your welfare, by whom I have been inform'd, that you 
have left your ſpeculative angle in the Widow's Coffee- 
houſe, and bidding adieu for ſome time to all the Re- 
hearſals, Reviews, Gazettes, etc. have march'd off into 
Lincolnſhire. Thus J find you vary your life in the 
{ſcene at leaſt, tho* not in the action; for tho' life for 
the moſt part, like an old play, be till the ſame, yet 
now and then a new ſcene may make it more entertain- 
ing. As for myſelf, I would not have my life a very 
regular play, let it be“ a good merry farce, a G-d's 
name, and a fig for the critical unities! For the gene- 
rality of men, a true modern life is like a true modern 
play, neither tragedy, comedy, nor farce, nor one, nor 
all of theſe ; every actor is much better known by his 
having the ſame face, than by keeping the ſame cha- 
rater : for we change our minds as often as they can 
their parts, and he who was yeſterday Cæſar, is to-day 
Sir John Daw. So that one might aſk the ſame que- 
ſtion of a modern life, that Rich did of a modern play; 


* Tolerable farce, in the Author's own Edit, a God"s name omit» 
ted there, 
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& Pray do me the favour, Sir; to inform me; Is this ye 
your Tragedy or your Comedy? af 
I have dwelt the longer upon this, becauſe I perſuade p 


myſelf it might be uſeful, at a time when we have no 
theatre, to divert ourſelves at this great one, Here is 
a glorious ſtanding comedy of Fools, at which every 
man 1s heartily merry, and thinks himſelf an uncon- 
cern'd ſpectator. This (to our ſingular comfort) nei- 
ther my Lord Chamberlain, nor the Queen herſelf can 
ever ſhut up, or ſilence.— While that of Drury (alas!) 
lies defolate, in the profoundeſt peace: and the melan- 
choly proſpect of the nymphs yet lingering about its be- 
loved avenues, appears no leſs moving than that of the 
Trojan dames lamenting over their ruin'd Ilium! What 
now can they hope, diſpoſſeſs'd of their ancient ſeats, 
but to ſerve as captives to the inſulting victors of the 
Hay- market? The afflicted ſubjects of France do not, 
in our Poſtman, ſo grievouſly deplore the obſtinacy of 
their arbitrary monarch, as theſe periſhing people of 
Drury, the obdurate heart of that Pharaoh, Rich, who, 
like him, diſdains all propoſals of peace and accommo- 
dation, Several libels have been ſecretly affixed to the 
great gates of his imperial palace in Bridges-ftreet : and 
a memorial, repreſenting the diſtreſſes of theſe perſons, 
has been accidentally dropt (as we are credibly inform 
ed by a perſon of quality) out of his firſt miniſter the 
chief box- keeper's pocket, at a late conference of the 
faid perſon of quality and others, on the part of the 
Conſederates, and his Theatrical Majeſty on his own 
part. Of this you may expect a copy, as ſoon as it 
ſhall be tranſmitted to us from a gcod hand, As for 
the late Congreſs, it is here reported, that it has not 
been wholly ineff-Qual ; but this wants confirmation; 


What follows to the end of this Letter, is omitted in the Au- 
$bor's on Edit. * 
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yet we cannot but hope the concurring prayers and tears 
of ſo many wretched. ladies may induce this haughty 


prince to reaſon. 
I am, etc. 


LETTER X.. 


Oct. 19, 1709. 

I May truly ſay I am more obliged to you this ſummer 

than to any of my acquaintance, for had it not been 
for the two kind letters you ſent me, I had been per-- 
fectly oblituſque meorum, obliviſcendus et illis, The only 
companions I had were thoſe Muſes of whom Tully 
ſays, Adoleſcentiam alunt, ſinectutem oblectant, ſetundas res 
ornant, adwerſis perfugium ac ſolatium praebent, deleFant 
domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, peregrinan- 
tur, ruſticantur : which is indeed as much as ever I ex. 
pected from them: For the Muſes, if you take them as 
companions, are' very pleaſant and agreeable ; but who- 
ever ſhould be forced to live or depend upon em, would 


find himſelf in a very bad condition. That Quiet, which: 


Cowley calls the Companion of Obſcurity, was not want- 


ing to me, unlefs it was interrupted by thoſe fears you 


ſo juſtly gueſs I had for our friend's welfare, *Tis ex- 
tremely kind in you to tell. me the news you heard of 
him, and you. have deliver'd me from more anxiety than 


he imagines me capable of on his account, as I am convin- 


ced by his long filence. However, the love of ſome things 
rewards itſelf, as of virtue, and of Mr. Wycherley, Tam 


ſurprized at the danger, you tell me, he has been in, and 
muſt agree with you, that our nation would have loft in 
him, as much wit and probity, as would have remain'd 


(for ought I know) in the reſt of it. My concern for 
his friendſhip will excuſe me (ſince I know you honour 
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him ſo much, and ſince you know I love him above all 
men) if I vent a part of my uneaſineſs to you, and tell 
you, that there has not been wanting one, to inſinuate 


malicious untruths of me to Mr. Wycherley, which, I 


fear, may have had ſome effect upon him. If ſo, he 
will have a greater puniſhment for his credulity than J 
could wiſh him, in that fellow's acquaintance, The 
loſs of a faithful creature is ſomething, though of ever 
ſo contemptible an one; and if I were to change my 
dog for ſuch a man as the aforeſaid, I ſhould think my 
dog undervalued : (who follows me about as conſtantly 
here in the country, as I was uſed to do Mr, Wycherley 
in the town.) 

Now I talk of my dog, that I may not treat of a 
worſe ſubject, which my ſpleen tempts me to, I will 
give you ſome account of him; a thing not wholly un- 
precedented, ſince Montaigne (to whom I am but a dog 
in compariſon) has done the ſame thing of his Cat. Dic 
mihi quid melius defidieſus agam? You are to know then, 
that as tis likeneſs begets affection, ſo my favourite dog 
is a little one, a lean one, and none of the fineſt ſhap'd. 
He is not much a ſpaniel in his fawning, but has (what 
might be worth any man's while to imitate him in) a 
dumb ſurly fort of kindneſs, that rather ſhews itſelf when 
he thinks me ill us'd by others, than when we walk 
quietly and peaceably by ourſelves. If it be the chief 
point of friendſhip to comply with a friend's motions 
and inclinations, he poſſeſſes this in an- eminent degree; 
he lies down when I fit, and walks when I walk, which 
is more than many good friends can pretend to, witneſs 
our walk a year ago in St. James's Park. —Hiſtories are 
more full of examples of the fidelity of dogs than of 
friends, but I will not inſiſt upon many of them, be- 
cauſe it is poſſible ſome may be almoſt as fabulous as 
thoſe of Pylades and Oreſtes, etc, I will only ſay for 
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the honour of dogs, that the two moſt antient and eſ- 
teemable books, ſacred and prophane, extant (viz. the 
Scripture and Homer) have ſhewn a particular regard to 
theſe animals. That of Toby is the more remarkable, 
becauſe there ſeem'd no manner of reaſon to take notice 
of the dog, beſides the great humanity of the author. 
Homer's account of Ulyſſes's dog Argus is the moſt pa- 
thetic imaginable, all the circumſtances confider'd, and 
an excellent proof of the old bard's good-nature. 
Ulyſſes had left him at Ithaca when he embarked for 
Troy, and found him at his return after twenty years 
(which by the way is not unnatural, as ſome critics have 
ſaid, ſince I remember the dam of my dog was twenty- 
two years old when ſhe dy'd: May the omen of longæ- 
vity prove fortunate to her ſucceſſors.) You ſhall have 
it in verſe, 


NR 


When wiſe Ulyſſes, from his native coaſt 

Long kept by wars, and long by tempeſts toſt, 
Arriv'd at laſt, poor, old, diſguis'd, alone, 
To all his friends, and ev'n his Queen unknown; 
Chang'd as he was, with age, and toils, and cares, 
Furrow'd his rev'rend face, and white his hairs, 

In his own palace forc'd to aſk his bread, 

Scorn'd by thoſe ſlaves his former bounty fed, 
Forgot of all his own domeſtic crew ; 

The faithful dog alone his rightful maſter knew ! 
Unfed, unhous'd, neglected, on the clay, 

Like an old ſervant now caſhier'd, he lay; 
Touch'd with reſentment of ungrateful man, 

And longing to behold his antient Lord again. 
Him when he ſaw—he roſe, and crawl'd to meet, 
('Twas all he cou'd) and fawn'd, and kiſs'd his feet, 
Seiz'd with dumb joy—then falling by his ſide, 
Own'd his returning Lord, look'd up, and died! 
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Plutarch, relating how the Athenians were obliged to 
abandon Athens in the time of Themiſtocles, ſteps back 
again out of the way of his hiſtory, purely to deſcribe 
the lamentable cries and howlings of the poor dogs they 
Ieft behind. He makes mention of one, that follow'd 
his maſter acroſs the ſea to Salamis, where he dy'd, and 


was honoured'with a tomb by the Athenians, who gave 


the name of the Dog's Grave to that part of the iſland 
were he was buried. This reſpect to a dog in the moſt 
polite people of the world, is very obſervable. A modern 
inſtance of gratitude to a dog (tho? we have but few ſuch) 
is, that the chief order of Denmark (now injuriouſly 
call'd the order of the Elephant) was inſtituted in memory 
of the fidelity of a dog, nam'd Wild-brat, to one of their 


Kings who had been deſerted by his ſubjects: he gave 
his Order this motto, or to this effect (which ſtill remains) 
Wild-brat was faithful, Sir William Trumbull has told 
me a ſtory * which he heard from one that. was preſent : 
King Charles I. being with ſome of his court during his 


troubles, a diſcourſe aroſe what ſort of dogs deſerv'd pre- 


eminence, and it being on all hands agreed to belong ei- 


ther to the ſpaniel or grey-hound, the King gave his opi- 
nion on the part of the grey-hound, becauſe (ſaid he) it 
has all the Good - nature of the other without the Fawning. 

A good piece of ſatire upon his courtiers, with which 


J will conclude my diſcourſe of dogs. Call me a cynic,. 
or what you pleaſe, in revenge for all this impertinence, 


J will be contented ; provided you will but believe me, 


when I ſay a bold word for a Chriſtian, that,. of all. 


dogs, you will find none more faithful than 
Your, etc. 


* Sir Philip Warwick tells this tory in his Memoirs, 
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LETTER XI. 


| April 10, 1710. 
] Had written to you ſooner, but that I made ſome: 
ſcruple of ſending profane things to you in holy- 
week. Beſides, our family would have been ſcandaliz'd 
to ſee me write, who take it for granted [ write nothing: 
but ungodly verſes.. I aſſure you, I am look'd upon in 
the neighbourhood for a very well-diſpos'd perſon ; no 
great Hunter indeed, but a great admirer of the noble 
ſport, and only unhappy in my want of conſtitution for 
that, and Drinking.. They all fay, tis pity I am ſo 
ſickly, and I think *tis pity. they are ſo healthy. But I 
ſay nothing that may deſtroy their good opinion of me: 
J have not quoted one Latin author. ſince I came. down. 
but have learn'd without book a ſong of Mr. Thomas 
Durfey's, who is your only Poet of tolerable reputa- 
tion in this country. He makes all the merrimeut in 
our entertainments, and but for him, there would be 
ſo miſerable a dearth of catches, that, I fear, they 
would put either the Parſon or me upon making ſome: 
for em. Any man, of any quality, is heartily wel- 
come to the beſb toping-table of our. gentry, who can 
roar out ſome Rhapſodies of his works: ſo that in the 
lame manner as it was ſaid of Homer to his detrac- 
tors; What! dares any man+iſpeak-againſt him who has 
given ſo many men to eat? (meaning the: Rhapſodiſts 
who liv'd by repeating his verſes) thus may it be ſaid 
of Mr. Durfey to his detractors; Dares any one deſpiſe 
him, who has made ſo. many men drink # Alas, Sir! 
this is a glory which neither you nor I muſt ever pre- 
tend to. Neither you with your Ovid, nor I with my 
Statius, can amuſe a board of juſtices and extraordinary 
1quires, or gain one hum of approbation, or laugh of- 
admiration, Theſe things (they would ſay) are too- 
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ſtudious, they may do well enough with ſuch as love 
reading, but give us your ancient Poet Mr, Durfey ! 
*Tis mortifying enough, it muſt be confeſs'd ; but how. 
ever let us proceed in the way that nature has directed 
us Multi multa ſciunt, ſed nemo omnia, as it is ſaid in 
the almanack. Let us communicate our works for our 
mutual comfort: ſend me elegies, and you ſhall not 
want heroics, At preſent, I have only theſe arguments 
in proſe to the Thebaid, which you claim by promiſe, as 
I do your tranſlation of Pars me Sulmo tenet, —and the 
Ring; the reſt I hope for as ſoon as you can conve- 
niently tranſcribe them, and whatſoever orders you 
are 22 d to give me ſhall be punctually obey'd by 
Your, etc. 


LETTER XII. 


May 10, 1710. 
1 Had not ſo long omitted to expreſs my acknowledg- 
1 ments to you for ſo much good - nature and friend- 
ſhip as you lately ſhow'd me; but that I am but jul 
returned to my own hermitage, from Mr. C*'s, who 
has done me ſo many favours, that I am almoſt inclin'd 
to think my friends infect one another, and that your 
converſation with him has made him as obliging to me 
as yourſelf, I can aſſure you, he has a ſincere reſpect 
for you, and this, I believe, he has partly contraQted 
from me, who am too full of you not to overflow upon 
thoſe I converſe with. But I muſt now be contented to 
converſe only with the dead of this world, that 1s to 
ſay, the dull and obſcure, every way obſcure, in their 
intellects as well as their perſons : or elſe have recourſe 
to the living dead, the old authors with whom you are 
ſo well acquainted, even from Virgil down to Aulus 
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Gellius, whom I do not think a critic by any means to 
be compar'd to Mr, Dennis: And I muſt declare poſi- 
tively to you, that I will perſiſt in this opinion, till you 
become a little more civil to Atticus. Who could have 
imagin'd, that he, who had eſcap'd all the misfortunes 
of his time, unhurt even by the proſcriptions of Antony 
and Auguſtus, ſhould in theſe days find an enemy more 
ſevere and barbarous than thoſe tyrants ? and that 
enemy the gentleſt too, the beſt-· natur d of mortals, Mr. 
Cromwell, whom J muſt in this compare once more to 
Auguſtus: who ſeem'd not more unlike himſelf, in the 
ſeverity of one part of his life and the clemency of the 
other, than you. I leave you to reflect on this, and 
hope that time (which mollifies rocks, and of ſtiff things 
makes limber) will turn a reſolute critic to a gentle 
reader; and inſtead of this poſitive, tremendous new- 
faſhion'd Mr, Cromwell, reſtore unto us our old acquain- 
tance, the ſoft, beneficent, and courteous Mr. Cromwell, 

I expe& much, towards the civilizing of you in your 
critical capacity, from the innocent air and tranquillity 
of our Foreſt, when you do me the favour to viſit it. 
In the mean time, it would do well by way of prepa- 
rative, if you would duly and conſtantly every morning 
read over a paſtoral of Theocritus or Virgil ; and let the 
lady Iſabella put your Macrobius and Aulus Gellius 
ſomewhere out of your way, for a month or ſo. Who 
knows, but travelling and long airing in an open field, 
may contribute more ſucceſsfully to the cooling a critic's 
ſeverity, than it did to the aſſuaging of Mr. Cheek's 
anger, of old ? In theſe fields you will be ſecure of find- 
ing no enemy, but the moſt faithful and affectionate of 
your friends, etc, 
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LETTER XII 


May 17, 1710. 

ar TERI had recover d from a dangerous illneſy 
which was firſt contracted in town, about a fort- 
night after my coming hither I troubled you with a let. 
ter, and * paper inclos'd, which you had been fo oblig. 
ing as to deſire a ſight: of when laſt I ſaw you, promi. 
ing me in return ſome tranſlations: of yours from Ovid. 
Since when, I have not had a ſyllable from your hands, 
ſo that *tis to be fear'd that tho? I have eſcap'd death, 
I have not oblivion. 1 ſhould at leaſt have expected 
you to have finiſhed that elegy upon me, which you told 
me, you was upon the point of beginning when I waz 
ſick in London; if you will but do ſo much for me 
firſt, I will give you leave to forget me afterwards ; and 
for my own part: will die at diſcretion, and at my lei- 
ſure. But 1 fear I muſt be forced, like many learned 
authors, to write my own epitaph, if I would be te- 
membered at all. Monſieur de la Fontaine's would fit 
me to a hair; but it is a kind of ſacrilege (do you think 
it is not?) to ſteal epitaphs. In my preſent, living dead 
condition, nothing would be properer than Ob lituſpus 
meorum,  obliviſcendus-et illis, but that unluckily I can't 
forget my friends, and the civilities I received from 
yourſelf, and ſome others. They ſay indeed *tis one 
quality of generous minds to forget the obligations they 
have conferred, and perhaps too it may be fo to forget 
thoſe on whom they conferr'd em: Then indeed I 
muſt be forgotten to all intents and purpoſes! I am, it 
muſt be own'd, dead in a natural capacity, according 
to Mr. Bickerſtaff; dead in a poetical capacity, as a 
damn'd author; and dead in a civil capacity, as a uſe- 


V Verſes on Silence, in imitation of the Earl of Rocheſter's poem 
on Nothing; done at fourtcen years old, 
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leſs member of the Commonwealth. But reflect, dear 
Sir, what melancholy effects may enſue, if dead men 


E are not civil to one another ! If he who has nothing to 
neſz do himſelf, will not comfort and ſupport another in his 
ort- idleneſs : If thoſe who are to die themſelves, will not 
let. now and then pay the charity of viſiting a tomb and 
lig- a dead friend, and ſtrowing a few flowers over him: In 
mil. the ſhades where I am, the Inhabitants have a mutual 
vid, compaſſion for each other; being all alike Juanes; we 
nds, ſaunter to one another's habitations, and daily aſſiſt each 
ath, other in doing nothing at all. This I mention for your 
Red edification and example, that all alive as you are, you 
told may not ſometimes diſdain—az/ipere in loco, Tho? you 
Way are no Papiſt, and have not ſo much regard to the dead 
0 


as to addreſs yourſelf to them (which I plainly perceive 
and by your ſilence) yet I hope you are not one of thoſe 
lei · heterodox, who hold them to be totally inſenſible of 
med the good offices and kind wiſhes of their living friends, 
re- and to be in a dull ſtate of ſleep, without one dream of 
| fit thoſe they left behind them. If you are, let this letter 
aink convince you to the contrary, which aſſures you I am 
dead ſtill, tho? in a ſtate of ſeparation, Your, etc. 


fqur P. S. This letter of deaths puts me in mind of poor 
1h Mr, Betterton's; over whom I would have this ſentence 
rom 


of Tully for an epitaph, which will ſerve him as well 


: in his Moral, as his Theatrical capacity. 

= Vitæ bene ate jucundiſſima eft recordatio. 
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as a 


Jane 24, 1710. 
uſe- . very natural for a young friend, and a young 

lover, to think the perſons they love have no- 
thing to do but to pleaſe them; when perhaps they, for 
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their parts, had twenty other engagements before. This 
was my caſe, when I wonder'd I did-not hear from 
you; but I no ſooner receiv'd your ſhort letter, but ! 
forgot your long filence : and ſo many fine things 2 
you ſaid of me could not but have wrought a cure on 
my own ſickneſs, if it had not been of the nature of 
that, which is deaf to the voice of the charmer. *Twas 
impoſſible you could have better tim'd your compli. 
ment on my philoſophy ; it was certainly propereſt to 
commend me for it juſt when I moſt needed it, and 
when I could leaſt be proud of it; that is, when I wa 
in pain. Tis not eaſy to expreſs what an exaltation it 
gave to my ſpirits, above all the cordials of my doctor; 
and 'tis no compliment to tell you, that your compli- 
ments were ſweeter than the ſweeteſt of his juleps and 
ſyrups, But if you will not believe ſo much, 


Pour le moins, votre compliment 
M'a foulage dans ce moment; 
Et des gu'on me Jef wenu faire 
Fai chaſſe mon apoticaire, 

Et renvoye mon lavement. 


Nevertheleſs I would not have you entirely lay aſide 
the thoughts of my epitaph, any more than I do thoſe 
of the probability of my becoming (ere long) the ſub- 
je& of one. For death has of late been very familiar 
with ſome of my ſize; I am told my Lord Lumley and 
Mr. Litton are gone before me; and tho' I may now, 
without vanity, eſteem myſelf the leaſt thing like a man 
in England, yet I can't but be ſorry, two heroes of ſuch 
a make ſhould die inglorious in their beds ; when it had 
been a fate more worthy our ſize, had they met with 
theirs from an irruption of Cranes, or other warlike ani- 
mals, thoſe ancient enemies to our Pygmæan anceſtors! 
You of a ſuperior ſpecies little regard what befals us 
homunciones ſe/quipedales ; however, you have no reaſon 
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ſub- 
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to be ſo unconcern'd, ſince all phyſicians agree there is. 
no greater ſign of a plague among men, than a mor- 
tality among frogs. I was the other day in company 
with a lady, who rally'd my perſon ſo much, as to cauſe 
a total ſubverſion of my countenance : ſome days after, 
to be revenged on her, I preſented her, among other 
company, the following Rondeau on that occaſion, which 
I defice you to ſhow Sappho. 


You know where you did deſpiſe 

(T other day) my little eyes, ; 
Little legi, and little thighs, 

And ſome things of little ſize, 


You &now where, 


You, *tis true, have fine black eyes, 

Taper legs, and tempting thighs, 

Yet what more than all we prize 

I: a thing of little ſixe, 
| Yau know where. 


This ſort of writing call'd the Rondeau 1s what I ne- 
ver knew practis'd in our nation, and, I verily believe, 
it was not in uſe with the Greeks or Romans, neither 


Macrobius nor Hyginus taking the leaſt notice of it. 


'I'is to be obſerv'd, that the vulgar ſpelling and pro- 
nouncing it Round O, is a manifeſt corruption, and by 
no means to be allow'd of by critics: Some may miſ- 
takenly imagine that it was a ſort of Rondeau which the 
Gallick ſoldiers ſung in Czfar's triumph over Gaul— 
Callias Ceſar ſubegit, etc. as it is recorded by Sueto- 
mus in Julio, and ſo derive its original from the ancient 
Gauls to the modern French : but this is erroneous ; the 
words there not being ranged according to the laws of 


| the Rondeau, as laid down by Clement Marot. If you 


will ſay, that the ſong of the ſoldiers might be only the 
rude beginning of this kind of Poem, and ſo conſe- 
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quently imperfect, neither Heinſius nor I can be of that 
opinion; and ſo I conelude, that we know nothing of 
the matter. 

But, Sir, I aſk your pardon for all this buffoonery, 
which I could not addreſs to any one ſo well as to you, | 
ſince I have found by experience, that you moſt eaſily 
forgive my impertinencies. Tis only to ſhow you that [ 
am mindful of you at all times; that I write at all times, 
and as nothing I can ſay can be worth your reading, ſo 
I may as well throw out what comes uppermoſt, as ſtudy 

to be dull. I am, etc. 


LETTER XV. 
From Mr, CroMwWELL. 


July 15, 4710. 

AT laſt J have prevail'd over a lazy humour to tranſ- 

cribe this elegy : I have changed the ſituation of 
ſome of the Latin verſes, and made ſome interpolations, 
but J hope they are not abſurd, and foreign to my au- 
thor's ſenſe and manner; but they are referr'd to your 
.cenſure, as a debt; whom I eſteem no leſs a critic than 
a poet: I expect to be treated with the ſame rigour as 
I have praQtis'd to Mr. Dryden and you. 


Hane veniam petimuſque damuſque vici ſim. 

I- deſire the favour of your opinion, why Priam, in 
his ſpeech to Pyrrhus in the ſecond Eneid, * this 
to him, 

At non ile JSatum quo te mentiris, Achilles. 
He would intimate (I fancy by Pyrrhus's anſwer) only 
his degeneracy : but then theſe following lines of the 


FROM H.CROMWELL, EzQ, 8z 
verſion (I ſuppoſe from Homer's hiſtory) ſeem abſurd in 
the mouth of Priam, viz. 


He chear'd my ſorrows, and for ſums of gold 
The bloadlefs carcaſe of my Hector. ſold. 


I am | 
Your, etc. 
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LETTER XVI. 


1 Give you thanks for the verſion you ſent me of Ovid's 

elegy. It is very much an image of that author's 
writing, who has an agreeableneſs that charms us with- 
out correctneſs, like a miſtreſs, whoſe faults we ſee, but 
love her with them all, You have very judiciouſly al- 
ter'd his method in ſome places, and I can find nothing 
which I dare inſiſt upon as an error: what I have writ- 
ten in the margins being merely gueſſes at a little im- 
provement, rather than criticiſms. I aſſure you I do 
not expect you ſhould ſubſcribe to my private notions 
bat when you ſhall judge them agreeable to reaſon and 
good ſenſe. What I have done is not as a critic, but as 
a friend: I know toa well how many qualities are re- 
quiſite to make the one, and that I want almoſt all I can 
reckon up; but I am ſure I do not want inclination, nor, 
| hope, capacity to be the other. Nor ſhall I take it at 
all amiſs, that another diſſents from my opinion: Tia 
no more than I have often done from my own; and 
indeed, the more a man advances in underſtanding, he 
becomes the more every day a critic upon himſelf, and 
finds ſomething or other ſtill to blame in his former no- 
tions and opinions. I could be glad to know if you 
have tranſlated the 11th elegy of lib. it. Ad amicam na- 
digantem. The 8th of book iii, or the 11th of book 

Vol. V. F 
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it, which are above all others my particular favourites, 
eſpecially the laſt of theſe, 

As to the paſlage of.which you aſk my opinion in the 
ſecond Æneid, it is either fo plain as to require no ſo- 
lution; or elſe (which is very probable) you ſee farther 
into it than I can. Priam would ſay, that“ Achilles 
(whom ſurely you only feign to be your father, ſince 
«© your actions are ſo different from his) did not uſe me 
„% thus inhumanly. He bluſh'd at his murder of Hec- 
-«* tor, when he ſaw my ſorrows for him; and reſtored 
« his dead body to me to be buried.” To this the an- 
ſwer of Pyrrhus ſeems to be agreeable enough, * Go 
„then to the ſhades, and tell Achilles how I degene- 
« rate from him :” granting the truth of what Priam 
had ſaid of the difference between them. Indeed Mr, 
Dryden's mentioning here what Virgil more judicioully 
paſſes in ſilence, the circumſtance of Achilles's ſelling 
for money the body of Hector, ſeems not ſo proper; it 
in ſome meaſure leſſening the charaQer of Achilles's ge. 
neroſity and piety, which 1s the very point of which 
Priam endeavours in this place to convince his ſon, and 
to reproach him with the want of. But the truth of thi 
circumſtance is no way to be queſtion'd, being exprelly 
taken from Homer, who repreſents Achilles weeping 
for Priam, yet receiving the gold, Iliad xxiv. For when 
he gives the body, he uſes theſe words, © O my friend pa. 
% troclus; forgive me that I quit the corpſe of him we 
* kjll'd thee; I have great gifts in ranſom for it, which! 
« will beſtow upon thy funeral,” 

Jam, etc, 
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LETTER XVII. 


From Mr. CROMWELTL, 


Aug. 5, 1710. 

OO KING among ſome French ihymes, I was 
+ agreeably ſurpriz'd to find in the Rondeau of * Pour 
le moins your Apoticaire and Lavement, which I. took 
for your own; ſo much is your Muſe of intelligence 
with the wits of all languages. You have refin'd upon 
Voiture, whoſe Oz wour ſavex is much inferior to your 
You know wwhere—You do not only pay your club with 
your author (as our friend ſays) but the whole reckon- 
ing; who can form ſuch pretty lines from fo trivial a 
hint, 

For my + Elegy; tis confeſs'd, that the topography 
of Sulmo in Latin makes but an aukward figure in the 
verſion. Your couplet of the dog-ſtar is very fine, but 
may be too ſublime in this place. I laugh'd heartily 
at your note upon Paradiſe; for to make Ovid talk of 
the garden of Eden, is certainly moſt abſurd ; but Xe- 
nophon in his Oeconomics, ſpeaking of a garden finely 
planted and watered (as 'is here deſcribed) calls it Para- 
diſos: Tis an interpolation indeed, and ſerves for a 
gradation to the celeſtial orb; which expreſſes in ſome 
fort the Sidus Caſtoris in parte cœli — How trees can 
enjoy, let the naturaliſts determine; but the poets make 
them ſenſitive, lovers, bachelors, and married. Virgil 
in his Georgics, lib. ii. Horace Ode xv. lib. ii. Pla- 
tanus celebs evincet ulmos. Epod ii, Ergo aut adulta vi- 
trum propagine Altas maritat populos. Your critique is a 
very Dolcepircante;, for after the many faults you juſtly 


Ia Voiture's Poems. 
T Ovid's Amorum, I. it, el. 16. Pars me Sulmo, etc, 
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find, you ſmooth your rigour : but an obliging thing is 
owing (you think) to one who ſo much eſteems and 
admires you, and who ſhall ever be 


Your, etc. 


th —_ 


LETTER XVIII. 


———Y 


Avguſt 21, 1710, 
OUR Letters are a perfect charity to a man in re- 
tirement, utterly forgotten of all his friends but 
you; for ſince Mr. Wycherley left London, I have not 
heard 4 word from him; though juſt before, and once 
ſince, I writ to him, and tho' I know myſelf guilty of 
no offence but of doing ſincerely juſt what he“ bid me 
Hoc mihi libertas, hoc pia lingua dedit But the greateſt 
injury he does me is the keeping me in ignorance of his 
welfare, which I am always very ſolicitous for, and very 
uneaſy i in the fear of any indiſpoſition that may befal him, 
In what I ſent you ſome time ago, you have not verſe 
enough to be ſevere upon, in revenge for my laſt criti- 
ciſm : In one point I muſt perſiſt, that is to ſay, my 
diſlike of your Paradiſe, in which I take no pleaſure; J 
know very well that in Greek 'tis not only us'd by Xe- 
nophon, but is a common word for any garden ; but in 
Engliſh it bears the ſignification and conveys the Idea of 
Eden, which alone is (I think) a reaſon againſt making 
Ovid uſe it; who will be thought to talk too much like 
a Chriſtian in. your verſion at leaſt, whatever it might 
have been in Latin or Greek. As for all the reſt of my 
remarks, fince you do not laugh at them as at 11 
can be ſo civil as not to lay any ſtreſs upon them (as, 1 
think, I told you before) and in particular i in the point 


Correcting his verſes, - See the letters in 1706, and the follow- 
ing years, of Mr, Wycherley and *. Pope, 
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of trees enjoying, you have, I muſt own, fully ſatisfied 
me that the expreſſion is not only defenſible, but beau- 
tiful. I ſhall be very glad to ſee your tranſlation of the 
clegy, Ad amicam navigantem,' as ſoon as you can; for 
(without a compliment to you) every thing you write, 
either in verſe or proſe, is welcome to me; and you may 
be confident, (if my opinion can be of any ſort of con- 
ſequence in any thing) that I will never be unſincere, 
tho' I may be often miſtaken, To ule ſincerity with 
you is but paying you in your own coin, from whom [I 
have experienced ſo much of it; and T need not tell 
you, how much I really eſteem you, when I efleem no- 
thing in the world ſo much as that quality, I know, 
you ſometimes ſay civil things to me in your epiſtolary 
ſtyle, but thoſe J am to make allowance for, as particu- 
larly when you talk of admiring ; tis a word you are ſo 
us'd to in converſation of Ladies, that it will creep into 
your diſcourſe, in ſpite of you, even to your friends. 
But as women, when they think themſelves ſecure of 
admiration, commit a thouſand negligences, which ſhow 
them ſo much at diſadvantage and off their guard, as to 
loſe the little real love they had before : ſo when men 
imagine others entertain ſome eſteem for their abilities, 
they often expoſe all their imperfections and fooliſh 
works, to the diſparagement of the little wit they were 
thought maſters of, I am going to exemplify this to 
you, in putting into your hands (being encouraged by 
ſo much indulgence) ſome verſes of my youth, or rather 
childhood ; which (as I was a great admirer of Waller) 
were intended in imitation of his manner“; and are, 
perhaps, ſuch imitations, as thoſe you ſee in aukward 
country dames, of the fine and well-bred ladies of the 
court, If you will take them with you into Lincoln- 


One or two of theſe were fince printed among other Irgita- 
tions done in his youth, 
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ſhire, they may fave you one hour from the converſation 
of the country gentlemen and their tenants (who differ 
but in dreſs and name) which, if it be there as bad a 
here, is even worſe than my poetry. I hope your ſtay 
there will be no longer than (as Mr. Wycherley. calls it) 
to rob the country, and run away to London with 
your money. In the mean time I beg the favour of a 
line from you, and am (as I will never ceaſe to be) 


Your, etc, 


* in. 


LETTER XIX. 


Oct. 12, 1716, 
1 Deferred anſwering your laſt, upon the advice I 6 
— ceiv'd, that you were leaving the town for ſome time, 
and expected your return with impatience, having 
then a deſign of ſeeing my friends there, among the 
firſt of which I have reaſon to account yourſelf, But 
my almoſt continual illneſſes prevent that, as well as 
moſt other ſatisſactions of my life: However, I may 
ſay one good thing of fickneſs, that it is the beſt cure 
in nature for ambition, and deſigns upon the world or 
fortune : It makes a man pretty indifferent for the fu- 
ture, provided he can but be eaſy, by intervals, for the 
preſent. He will be eontent to compound for his quiet 
only, and leave all the circumſtantial part and pomp of 
life to thoſe, who have a health vigorous enough to en- 
joy all the miſtieſſes of their deſires. I thank God, 
there is nothing out of myſelf which I would be at the 
trouble of ſeeking, except a friend ; a happineſs I once 
hop'd to have poſſeſs'd in Mr. Wycherley ; but Qua- 
tum mutatus ab ills |—| have for ſome years been em- 
ploy'd much like children that build houfes with cards, 
endeavouring very buſily and eagerly to raiſe a friend- 
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ſhip, which the firſt breath of any ill-natur'd by-ſtander 
could puff away.—But I will trouble you no farther 
with writing, nor myſelf with thinking, of this ſubject. 

I was mightily pleaſed to perceive by your quotation 
from Voiture, that you had track'd me fo far as France. 
You ſee 'tis with weak heads as with weak ſtomachs, 
they immediately throw out what they received laſt ; 
and what chey read, fleats upon the ſurface of the 
mind, like oil upon water, without incorporating, 'This, 
I think, however, can't be ſaid of the love-verſes J laſt 
troubled you with, where all (I am afraid) is fo pue- 
rile and fo like the author, that no body will ſuſpect 
any thing to be borrow'd. Yet you (as a friend, en- 
tertaining a better opinion of them) it ſeems, ſearch'd 
in Waller, but ſearch'd in vain, Your judgment o 
them is (I think) very right, — for it was my own. 
opinion before, If. you think em not worth the trou- 
ble of correcting, pray tell me ſo freely, and it will fave 
me a labour; if you think the contrary, you: would par- 
ticularly oblige me by your remarks on the ſeveral 
thoughts as they occur, I long to be nibbling at your ver- 
ſes, and have not forgot who promis'd me Ovid's elegy 
Ad Amicam navigantem, Had Ovid been as long compo- 
ſing it, as you in ſending it, the lady might have fail'd to 
Gades, and receiv'd it at her return. I have really a great 
itch of-criticiſm upon me, but want matter here in the 
country ; which I defire you to furniſh. me with, as L 
do you in the town, | 

Sic ſervat fludii faedera quiſque ful.» 

I am obliged to-Mr. Caryl (whom, you tell me, you 
met at Epſom) for telling you truth, as a man 1s in theſe 
days to any one that will tell truth to his advantage 5 
and 1 think none is more to mine, than what he told. 
F 4 
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you, and I ſhould be glad to tell all the world, that 1 
have an extreme affection and eſteem for you, 


Tecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles, 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere nodtes ; 
Unum opus et requiem pariter diſponimus ambo, 
Aique verecunda laxamus ſeria menſa, 


By theſe Epulz, as I take it, Perſius meant the Por. 
tugal Snuff and burnt Claret, which he took with his 
maſter Cornutus; and the werecunda men/a was, without 
diſpute, ſome coffee: houſe table of the ancients,—I will 
only obſerve, that theſe four lines are as elegant and 
muſical as any in Perſius, not excepting thofe fix or 
ſeven which Mr. Dryden quotes as the only ſuch in all 
that author.— I could be heartily glad to repeat the {a 
tis faction deſcrib'd in them, being truly 

Your, etc, 


LETTER XX. 


> 


October 28, 1710. 
Am glad to find by your laſt letter that you write to 
me with the freedom of a friend, ſetting down your 
thoughts, as they occur, and dealing plainly with me 
in the matter of my own trifles, which, I aſſure you, | 
never valued half ſo much as I do that fincerity in you 
which they were the occaſion of diſcovering to me ; and 
which while I am happy in, I may be truſted with that 
dangerous weapon, Poetry, ſince I ſhall do nothing with 
it but after aſking and following your advice, I value 
ſincerity the more, as I find by fad experience, the prac- 
tice of it is more dangerous ; writers rarely pardoning 
the executioners of their verſes, even tho' themſelves 
pronounce ſentence upon them.—As to Mr. Philips's 


Faſtorals, I take the firſt to be infinitely the beſt, and 


bat 1 
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the ſecond the worſt; the third is for the greateſt part 
a tranſlation from Virgil's Daphnis. I will not foreſtal 
your judgment of the reſt, only obſerve in that of the: 
Nightingale theſe lines (ſpeaking of the muſician's play- 
ing on the har! ) | 

Now lightly timming oer the flrings they paſs, 

Like wings that gently bruſh the plying groſs, 

And melting airs ariſe at their command ; 

And now, laborious, with a weighty hand, 

He finks into the cords, with folemn pace, 

And gives the felling tones a manly grace. 


To which nothing can be objected, but that they are 
too lofty for paſtoral, eſpecially being put into the mouth 
of a ſhepherd, as they are here; in the poet's own per- 
ſon they had been (I believe) more proper. They are 
more after Virgil's manner than that of Theocritus, 
whom yet in the character of paſtoral he rather ſeems: 
to imitate. In the whole, I agree with the Tatler, 
that we have no better Eclogues in our language. There 
is a ſmall copy of the ſame author publiſh'd in the Tatler 
No. 12, on the Daniſh winter: *Tis poetical painting, 
and I recommend it to your peruſal, 

Dr. Garth's poem I have not ſeen, but believe I ſhalt 
be of that critic's opinion you mention at Mills, who 
fwore it was good: for, tho* I am very cautious of 
ſwearing after critics, yet I think one may do it more: 
ſafely when they commend, than when they blame. 

I agree with you in your cenſure of the uſe of ſea- 
terms in Mr, Dryden's Virgil; not only becauſe Hele- 
nus was no great prophet in thoſe matters,. but becauſe: 
no terms of Art or cant words ſuit with the majeſty: 
and dignity of ſtile which epic poetry requires Cui 
mens divinior atque 0s magna ſonaturum.— The Tarpaw- 
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Batawvam ; they muſt not expect auribus Atticis probari, 
J find by you. (I think I have brought in two phraſes 
of Martial here very dextrouſſy.) 

' Tho” you ſay you did not rightly take my meaning 
in the verſe I quoted from Juvenal, yet I will not ex- 
plain it; becauſe, though it ſeems you are refolv'd to 
take me for a critic, I would by no means be thought a 
commentator.— And for another reaſon too, becauſe J 
have quite forgot both.the verſe and the application, 

I hope it will be no offence. to give my moſt hearty 
ſervice to Mr, Wycherley, tho” I perceive by his laſt to 
me, I am not to trouble him with my letters, ſince 
he there told me he was going inſtantly out of town, 
and till his return was my ſervant, etc. I guels by 
yours he 1s yet with you, and beg. you to do what 
you may with all truth and honour, that is, aſſure him 
I have ever borne all the reſpe& and kindneſs imagi- 
nable to him. I da not know to this hour what it i: 
that has eſtranged him from me; but. this I know, that 
he may for the future be more ſafely my friend, ſince 
no invitation of his ſhall ever more make me ſo free 
with him, I could not have thought any man fo very 
cautious and ſuſpicious, as not to credit his own expe- 


rience of a friend. Indeed to believe no body, may 


be a maxim of ſafety, but not ſo much of honelly. 
There is but one way I know of converſing ſafely, with 
all men, that is, not by concealing what we ſay or do, 
but by ſaying or doing nothing that deſerves to be con- 
ceal'd, and I can truly boaſt this comfort in my affairs 
with Mr. Wycherley. But I pardon his Jealouſy, which 
is become his nature, and ſhall never be his enemy 
whatſoever he ſays of me. | 
Your, etc. 
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LETTER -XXE. 
From Mr. C RKOM WELT. 


Nov. 5, 1710. 

] Find I am obliged to the ſight of your love-verſes, 

for your opinion of my ſincerity ; which had never 

been call'd in queſtion, if you had not forced me, upon 
ſo many other occaſions, to expreſs my eſteem. 

I have juſt read and compar'd.* Mr. Rowe's verſion of 
the ix*® of Lucan, with very great pleaſure, where I find 
none of thoſe abſurdities ſo frequent in that of Virgil, 
except in two places, for the ſake of laſhing the prieſts; 
one where Cato ſays—Sortilegis egeant dubii and one 
in the ſimile of the Hzmorrhois—fatidici Sabei—He 
is ſo errant a whig, that he ſtrains even beyond his au- 
thor, in paſſion for liberty, and averſion to tyranny; 
and errs only in amplification. Lucan ix. in initio, de- 
ſeribing the ſeat of the Semidei manes, ſays, 

Duodque patet terras inter lunægue meatus, 
Semidei manes habitant, 
Mr. Rowe has this line, 
Then lacking down onthe Sun's feeble Ray,” 
Pray your opinion, if there be an Error-Sphæricus in 
this ot no? 
Your, etc. 


_— 
— 


LET T. E R. XXII. 


Nov. 11, 1710. 

JOU miſtake me very much in thinking the free- 
dom you kindly us'd with. my love-verſes, gave 

me the firſt opinion of your ſincerity : I aſſure you it 


Pieces printed in the 6th vol. of Tonſon's Miſcellanies. 
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only did what every good-natur'd action of yours haz 
done ſince, confirm'd me more in that opinion. 'The 
fable of the nightingale in Philips's paſtoral, is taken 
from Famianus Strada's Latin poem on the ſame ſub. 
ject, in his Prolufiones Academice ; only the tomb he 
erects at the end, is added from Virgil's concluſion of 
the Culex. I can't forbear giving you a paſſage out of 
the Latin poem I mention, by which you will find the 
Engliſh poet is indebted to it. 

Alternat mita arte fides : dum torquet acutas, 

Inciditgue, graves eperoſo verbere pulſat. 

Tamque manu per fila volat; fimul hos, fimul illes 

Explorat numeros, chordaque laborat in omni. — 

Mo filet. Alla modis totidem reſpondet, et artem 

Arte refert. Nunc ceu rudis, aut incerta canendi, 

Præbet iter liguidem labenti e pectore woct, 

Nunc c&fim variat, moduliſque canora minutis 

Delibrat vocem, tremuloque reciprocat ore. 


This poem was many years fince imitated by Craſhay, 
out of whoſe verſes the following are very remarkable. 
Frem this to that, from that to this he fies, 
Feels muſic's pulſe in all its arteries ; 
Caught in a net which there Apollo ſpreads, 
His fingers firupgle with the wacal threads. 

J have (as I think I formerly told you) a very good 
opinion of Mr. Rowe's ixth book of Lucan : Indeed 
he amplifies too much, as well as Brebceuf, the famous 
French imitator. If 1 remember right, he ſometimes 
takes. tie whole comment into the text of the verſion, 


as particularly in lin, 808. Digue ſolet pariter totis g 


eff undere fignis Qorycii preſura croci—And in the place 


you quote, he makes of thoſe two lines in the Latin, 


Viait quanta ſub node jaceret 
Neſtra dies, rifitque ſui ludibria trunci, 
no leſs than eight in Engliſh, 
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What you obſerve, ſure, cannot be an Error-Sphæ- 
ricus, ſtricly ſpeaking, either according to the Ptole- 
maic, or our Copernican ſyſtem; Tycho Brahe himſelf 
will be -on the tranſlator's fide. For Mr. Rowe here 
ſays no more, than that he look'd down on the rays 
of the ſun, which Pompey might do, even tho' the 
body of the ſun were above him. 

You can't but have remarked what a journey Lucan: 
here makes Cato take for the ſake of his fine deſcrip- 
tions. From Cyrene he travels by land, for no better 
reaſon than this; 

Hæc eadem ſuadebat hiems, que clauſerat æguor. 


The winter's effects on the ſea, it ſeems, were more to 
de dreaded than all the ſerpents, whirlwinds, ſands, etc. 
by land, which immediately after he paints out in his 
ſpeech to the ſoldiers : Then he fetches a compaſs a 
vaſt way round about, to the Naſamones and Jupiter 
Ammon's temple, purely to ridicule the oracles : and 
Labienus muſt pardon me, if I do not believe him 


when he ſays—/ors obtulit, et fortuna vie—either La- ; 
bienus, or the map, is very much miſtaken here. Thence 


he returns back to the Syrtes (which he might have 
taken firſt in his way to. Utica) and ſo to Leptis Minor, 
where our author leaves him ; who ſeems to have made 
Cato ſpeak his own mind, when he tells his army Ire. 
Jat efi—no matter whither. I am 

Your, etc, 


AY 


—_ 


— * * 


LETTER XXIII. 


From Mr. CROMWEL I. 


Nov. 20, 1710. 
T E ſyſtem of Tycho Brahe (were it true, as it is, 


novel) could have no room here: Lucan, with the 


reſt of the Latin poets, ſeems. to follow Plato, whoſe: 
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order of the ſpheres is clear in Cicero De natura Des 
rum, De ſomnio Scipienis, and in Macrobius. The ſeat 
of the Semidei manes is Platonic too, for Apuleius D- 
deo Socratis aſſigns the ſame to the Genii, viz. the re- 
gion of the Air for their intercourſe with gods and men; 
ſo that, I fancy, Rowe miſtook the ſituation, and J 
can't be reconcil'd to, Loo down on the ſur's rays.. I 
am glad you agree with me about the latitude he takes; 
and wiſh you had told me, if the /orr7/egi, and fatidici, 
could licenſe his invective againſt prieſts ; but, I ſup- 
poſe, you think them (with Helena) undeſerving of your 
protection. I agree with you in Lucan's errors, and 
the cauſe of them, his poetic deſcriptions :. For the Ro- 
mans. then. knew the coaſt of Africa from, Cyrene (to 
the ſouth-eaſt of which, lies Ammon toward Egypt) to 
Leptis and Utica : but, pray, remember how your Ho- 
mer nodded while Ulyſſes ſlept, and waking knew not 
where he. was, in the ſhort paſſage from Corcyra to 
Ithaca. I like Trapp's verſions for their juſtneſs ; his 
Palm is excellent, the prodigies in the firſt Georgic 
judicious (whence I conclude that tis eaſier to turn Vir- 
gil juſtly into blank verſe, than rhyme.) The eclogue 
of Gallus, and fable of Phaeton pretty well; but he 
is very faulty in his Wen the fate of Phaeton 
might run thus. 


Shot gliding thre* the waſt abyſs of air, 
And tumbled headlong, like a failing ſtar. 


I: amy | Your, etc. 


The blaſted Phaeton with FT hair, ( 


„„ it att betta ͤT ethane or 
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LETTER XXIV. 


Nov. 24, 1710. 

9 Ln make uſe of that freedom and famiharity of ſtyle, 

which we have taken up in our correſpondence; 
and which is more properly talking upon paper, than 
writing; I will tell you without any preface, that [ 
never took Tycho Brahe for one of the ancients, or-in 
the leaſt an acquaintance. of. Lucan's : nay, *tis a mercy 
on this occaſion, that I do not give you an account of 
his life and converſation ; as how he liv'd ſome years 
like an inchanted knight in a certain iſland, with a tale 
of a King of Denmark's miſtreſs that ſhall be name- 
leſs—But I have compaſſion on you, and would not for 
the world you ſhould ſtay any longer among the Genii 
and Semidei Manes, you know where ; for if once you 
get ſo near the moon, Sappho will want your preſence - 
in the clouds and inferior regions ; not to mention the 
great loſs Drury-lane will ſuſtain, when Mr. C— is 
in the milky way. Theſe celeſtial thoughts put me in 
mind of the prieſts you mention, who are a ſort of Sor- 
tilegi.in one ſenſe, becauſe in their lottery there are 
more blanks than prizes; the adventurers being at beſt 
in an uncertainty, whereas the ſetters up are ſure of 
ſomething. Prieſts indeed in their character, as they 
repreſent God, are ſacred ; and ſo are conſtables as they 
repreſent the king ; but you will own a great many of 
them are very odd fellows,. and the devil of any like- 
neſs in them. Yet I can aſſure you, I honour the good 
as much as I deteſt the bad, and 1 think, that in con- 
demning theſe,, we praiſe-thoſe, The tranſlations from 
Ovid I have not ſo good an opinion of as you; be- 
cauſe I think they have little of the main characteriſtic 
of this author, a graceful eaſineſs. For let the ſenſe be 
ever ſo exactly render'd, unleſs an author looks like 


WW 
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himſelf, in his air, habit and manner, tis a diſguiſe, 
and not a tranſlation. But as to the Pſalm, I think 
David is much more beholden to the tranſlator than 
Ovid; and as he treated the Roman like a Jew, ſo he 
has made the Jew ſpeak like a Roman. 


Your, etc. 


LETTER XXV. 


From Mr. CROMW EIL. 


Dec. 5 1710. 


* ſame judgment we made on Rowe's ixth of 


Lucan will ſerve for his part of the vith, where I 
find this memorable line, 


Parque novum Fortuna videt concurrere, bellum 
Atque virum. 


For this he employs ſix verſes, among which is this, 
As if on Knightly terms in lifts they ran. 


Pray can you trace chivalry up higher than Pharamond ? 
will you allow it an anachroniſm ?—Tickel in his v Ver- 
fion of the Phoenix from Claudian, 

When nature ceaſes, thou ſhalt ſtill remain, 

Nor ſecond Chaos bound thy endleſs reign. 


Cluadian thus, 
Et clades te nulla rapit, ſoluſque ſupenſtes, 


Edomita tellure, manes. 


which plainly refers to the deluge of Deucalion and the 
conflagration of Phaeton; not to the final diflolution. 
Your thought of the prieſts lottery is very fine : yon 


play the wit, and not the critic,, upon the. errom of 
your brother. 
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Your obſervations are all very juſt: Virgil, is eminent 
for adjuſting his dition to his ſentiments ; and, among 
the moderns, I find you practiſe the Proſodia of your 
rules. Your *poem ſhews you to be, what you ſay 
of Voiture—with books avell bred : the ſtate of the fair, 
tho' ſatirical, is touch'd with that delicacy, and gallan- 
try, that-not the court of Auguſtus, not—But hold, I 
ſhall loſe what I lately recovered, your opinion of my 
ſincerity : yet I muſt ſay, tis as faultleſs as the fair to 
whom *'tis addreſs'd, be ſhe never ſo perfect. The 
M. G. (who, it ſeems, had no right notion of you, as 
you of him) tranſcrib'd it by lucubration: From ſome 
diſcourſe of yours, he thought your inchnation led you 
to (what the men of faſhion call learning) pedantry; 
but now, he ſays, he has no leis, I aſſure you, than a 
veneration for you. 


Your, etc. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


Dec. 17, 1710. 

T ſeems that my late mention of Craſhaw, and my 

quotation from him, has mov'd your curioſity. I 
therefore ſend you the whole Author, who has held a 
place among my other books of this nature for ſome 
years; in which time having read him twice or thrice, 
I find him one of thoſe whoſe works may juſt deſerve 
reading, I take this poet to have writ like a gentle- 
man, that is, at leiſure hours, and more to keep out 
of idleneſs, than to eſtabliſh a reputation : ſo that no- 
thing regular or juſt can be expected from him. All 
that regards defign, form, fable (which is the ſoul of 
poetry) all that concerns exactneſs, or conſent of parts, 


* To a Lady, with the Warks of Voiture, 
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(which is the body) will probably be wanting; only 
pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expreſ. 


ons, and ſomething of a neat caſt of verſe (which are 
properly the dreſs, gems, or looſe ornaments of poetry) 
may be found in theſe verſes, This is indeed the caſe 
of moſt other poetical writers of miſcellanies ; nor can 
it well; be otherwiſe, ſince no man can be a true poet, 
who writes for diverſion only, Theſe authors ſhould 
be conſider'd as verſifiers and witty men, rather than az 
poets ; and under this head will only fall the thoughts, 
the expreſſion, and the numbers. Theſe are only the 
pleaſing part of poetry, which may be judged of at a 
view, and comprehended all at once. And (to expreſs 
myſelf like a painter) their colouring entertains: the 
fight, but the lines and life of the picture are not to be 
inſpected too narrowly. | 

This author form'd himſelf upon Petrarch, or rather 
upon Marino. His thoughts,. one-may obſerve, in the 
main, are pretty; but oftentimes far. fetch'd, and too 


© often ſtrain'd and ſtiffen'd to make them appear the 


greater. For men are never ſo apt to think a thing 
great, as when it is odd or wonderful; and inconſide- 
rate authors would rather be admir'd than underſtood: 
This ambition of ſurprizing a reader, is the true natu- 
ral cauſe of all fuſtian, or bombaſt in poetry. To con- 
firm what 1 have ſaid, you need but look into his firlt 


Poem of the Weeper, where the 2d, 4th,. 6th, 14th 


21ſt ſtanza's are as-ſublimely dull, as the. 7th, 8th, gth, 
16th, 17th, 2oth and 23d ſtanza's of the ſame. copy, 
are ſoft and pleaſing : and if theſe-laſt want any thing, 
it is an eaſier and more unaffected expreſſion. The re- 
maining thoughts in that poem might have been ſpared, 


being either but repetitions, or very trivial and mean. 


And by this example in the firſt, one may gueſs at all 


dhe reſt; to be like this, a mixture of tender gentle 
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thoughts and ſuitable expreſſions, of forced and in- 
extricable conceits, and of needleſs fillers up to the reſt. 
From all which it is plain, this Author writ faſt, and 
ſet down what came uppermoſt, A reader may ſkim 
off the froth, and uſe the clear underneath ;z but if he 
goes too deep will meet with a mouthful of dregs; ei- 
ther the top or bottom of him are good for little, but 
what he did in his own, natural, middle-way, is beſt. 

To ſpeak. of his numbers, is a little difficult, they are 
ſo various and irregular, and moſtly Pindaric ; tis evi- 
dent his heroic verſe (the beſt example of which is his 
Muſic's Duel) is careleſly made up; but one may ima- 
vine from what it now is, that, had he taken more care, 
it had been muſical and pleaſing enough, not extremely 
majeſtic, but ſweet: and, the time conſider'd of his 
writing, he was (even as uncorrect as he is) none of the 
worſt verſificators. 

I will juſt obſerve, that the beſt pieces of this author 
are, a Paraphraſe on Pſal. xxiii. On Leſſius, Epitaph 
on Mr. Aſhton, Wiſhes to his ſuppos'd miſtreſs, and the 
Dies Ire. 
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LETTER: XXVII. 


Dec. 30, 17 10. 

1 Reſume my old liberty of throwing out myſelf upon 

paper to you, and making what thoughts float up- 
permoſt in my head, the ſubject of a letter. They are 
at preſent upon laughter, which (for ought I know) 
may be the cauſe you might ſometimes think me too 
remiſs a friend, when I was moſt entirely ſo: for I am 
never ſo inciin'd to mirth as when I am moſt pleas d 


and moſt eaſy, which is in the ccmpany of a friend. 
like yourſelf, 
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As the fooling and toying with a miſtreſs is a proof 
of fondneſs, not diſreſpect, ſo is raillery with a friend, 
I know there are prudes in friendſhip, who expect diſ- 
tance, awe, and adoration, but I know you are not of 
them; and I for my part am no Idol-worſhiper, tho' a 
Papiſt. If I were to addreſs Jupiter himſelf! in a hea- 
then way, I fancy I ſhould be apt to take hold of his 
knee, in a familiar manner, if not of his beard like 
Dionyſius; I was juſt going to ſay, of his buttons; but 
1 think Jupiter wore none (however I won't be poſt 
tive to ſo nice a critic as you, but his robe might be 
ſubnected with a Fibula.) I know ſome philoſophers 
define laughter, A recommending ourſelves to our own fa- 
wer, by cu:pariſon with the wweakne/s of another : but I am 
ſure I very rarely laugh with that view, nor do [I believe 
children have any ſuch confideration in their heads, 
when they expreſs their pleaſure this way: I laugh full 
as innocently as they, for the moſt part, and as fillily, 
There is a difference too betwixt laughing about a thing 
and laughing at a thing: one may find the inferior 
man (to make a kind of caſuiſtical diſtinction) pro- 
voked to folly at the fight or obſervation of ſome 
circumſtance of a thing, when the thing ii/z/f appears ſo- 
lemn and auguſt to the ſuperior man, that is, our judg- 
ment and reaſon, Let an ambaſſador ſpeak the beſt 
ſenſe in the world, and deport himſelf in the moſt grace- 
ful manner before a Prince, yet if the tail of his ſhirt 
happen (as I have known it happen to a very wiſe man) 
to hang out behind, more people will laugh at that 
than attend to the other; til] they recollect themſclves, 
and then they will not have a jot the leſs reſpect for the 
miniſter. J muſt confeſs the iniquity of my counte- 
nance before you; ſeveral muſcles of my face ſome- 
times take an impertinent liberty with my judgment, 
but then my judgment foon riſes, and ſets all right 
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again about my mouth: and I find I value no man fo 
much, as him in whoſe ſight I have been playing the 
fool. I cannot be / perſona before a man I love; 
and not to laugh with honeſty, when nature prompts, 
or folly (which is more à ſecond nature than any 
thing I know) is but a knaviſh hypocritical way of 
making a maſk of one's own face. To conclude, thoſe 
that are my friends I laugh with, and thoſe that are 
not I /augh at; ſo am merry in company, and if ever 
I am wiſe, it is all by myſelf. You take juſt another 
courſe, and to thoſe that are not your friends, are very 
civil; and to thoſe that are, very endearing and com- 
plaiſant; thus when you and I meet, there will be the 
Riſus et Blanditiæ united together in converſation, as 
they commonly are in a verſe. But without laughter 
on the one ſide, or compliment on the other, I aſſure 
you I am, with real eſteem, 


Your, etc. 


| OTE 
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LETTER XXVIN. 


From Mr. CROMWELL, 


OR. 26, 1711. 

M* Wycherley viſited me at Bath in my ſickneſs, 

and expreſsd much affection to me: hearing from 
me how welcome his letters would be, he preſently writ 
to you; in which I inſerted my ſcrawl, and after, a ſe- 
cond, He went to Glouceſter in his way to Salop, but 
was diſappointed of a boat, and fo return'd to the Bath; 
then he ſhewed me your anſwer to his letters, in which 
you ſpeak of my good-nature, but, I fear, you found 
me very froward at Reading; yet you allow for my ill- 
neſs, - I could not poſſibly be in the ſame houſe with 
Mr, Wycherley, tho' I ſought it earneſtly ; nor come 


— 
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up to town with him, he being engaged with others; 


but, whenever we met, he talk'd of you. He praiſes 
your * Poem, and even outvies me in kind expreſſions 
of you. As if he had not wrote two letters to you, he 
was for writing every poſt; I put him in mind he had 
already. Forgive me this wrong; I know not whether 
my talking ſo much of your great humanity and ten- 
derneſs to me, and love to him; or whether the return 
of his natural diſpoſition to you, was the cauſe; but 
certainly you are now highly in his favour : now he will 
come this winter to your houſe, and I muſt go with him; 
but firſt he will invite you ſpeedily to town.— arrived 
on Saturday laſt much wearied, yet had wrote ſooner, 
but was told by Mr. Gay (who has writ a pretty poem 
to Lintot, and who gives you his ſervice) that you was 
gone from home. Lewis ſhew'd me your Letter, which 
ſet me right, and your next Letter is impatiently ex- 
pected from me. Mr. Wycherley came to town on 
' Sunday laſt, and kindly ſurprized me with a viſit on 
Monday morning. We dined and drank together ; and 
I ſaying, To our Lowes, he reply'd, Tit Mr. Pope's 
health : He ſaid he would go to Mr. Thorold's and leave 
a letter for you, Tho' I cannot anſwer for the event of 
all this, in reſpe& to him; yet I can aſſure you, that, 
when you pleaſe to come, you will be moſt defirable to 
me, as always by inclination, ſo now by duty, who ſhall 
ever be 
Your, etc. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Nov. 12, 1711. 
1 Received the entertainment of your letter the day af. 
ter I had ſent you one of mine, and I am but thus 


* Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
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morning returned hither. The news you tell me of the 
many difficulties you found in, your return from Bath, 
gives me ſuch a kind pleaſure as we uſually take in ac- 
companying our friends in their mix'd adventures; for, 
methinks, I ſee you labouring thro? all your inconve- 
niencies of the rough roads, the hard ſaddle, the trot- 
ting horſe, and what not ? What an agreeable ſurprize 
would it have been to me, to have met you by pure ae- 
cident (which I was within an ace of doing) and to have 
carried you off triumphantly, ſet you on an eaſier pad, 
and relieved the wandring knight with a night's lodging 
and rural repaſt, at our caſtle on the foreſt ? But theſe 
are only the pleaſing imaginations of a diſappointed 
lover, who muſt ſuffer in a melancholy abſence yet theſe 
two months. In the mean time, I take up with the 
Muſes for want of your better company ; the Muſes, 
que nobiſcum pernoctant, peregrinantur, ruſticantur. Thoſe 
aerial ladies juſt diſcover enough to me of their beauties 
to urge my purſuit, and draw me on in a wandering 
maze of thought, ſtill in hopes (and only in hopes) of 
attaining thoſe favours from them, which they confer on 
their more happy-admirers. We graſp ſome more beau- 
tiful idea in our own brain, than our endeavours to ex- 
preſs it can ſet to the view of others; and ſtill do but 
labour to fall ſhort of our firſt imagination. The gay 
colouring which fancy gave at the firſt tranſient glance 
we had of it, goes off in the execution: like thoſe vari- 
ous figures in the gilded clouds, which while we gaze 
long upon, .to ſeparate the parts of each imaginary 
image, the whole faints beforeſthe eye, and decays into 
confuſion, 

1 am highly pleaſed with the knowledge you give me 
of Mr. Wycherley's preſent temper, which ſeems fo fa- 
vourable to me. I ſhall ever have ſuch a fund of affec- 


tion for him as to be agreeable to myſelf when I am ſo 
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to him, and cannot but be gay when he is in good hy. 
mour, as the ſurface of the earth (if you will pardon a 
poetical ſimilitude) is clearer or gloomier, juſt as the ſun 
is brighter or more over- caſt1 ſhould be glad to ſee 
the verſes to Lintot which you mention, for, methinks, 
ſomething oddly agreeable may be produced from that 
ſubject— For what remains, I am fo well, that nothing 
but the aſſurance of your being ſo, can make me better; 
and if you would have me live with any ſatis faction theſe 
dark days in which I cannot fee you, it muſt be by your 
writing ſometimes to 
| Your, etc, 


> o 
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LETTER 2X3 
From Mr. CRoMWELL, 


Dec. 7, 1711. 
; M. Wycherley has, I believe, ſent you two or three 
letters of invitation; but you, like the fair, will 

be long ſolicited before you yield, to make the favour 
the more acceptable to the lover. He is much yours 
by his talk; for that unbounded genius which has 
rang'd at large like a libertine, now ſeems confined to 
you; and I ſhould take him for your miſtreſs too by your 
ſimile of the ſun and earth: Tis very fine, but inverted 
by the application ; for the gaiety of your fancy, and 
the drooping of his by the withdrawing of your luſtre, 
perſuades me it would be juſter by the reverſe. Oh 
happy favourite of the Muſes ! how pernoctare, all night 
long with them? but alas! you do but toy, but ſkirmiſh 
with them, and decline a cloſe engagement. Leave 
Elegy and Tranſlation to the inferior claſs, on whom the 
| Muſes only glance now and then like our winter: ſun, 


and then leave them in the dark, Think on the digni- 
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ty of Tragedy, which is of the greater poetry, as Den 
nis ſays, and foil him at his other weapon, as you have 
done in Criticiſm. Every one wonders that a genius 
like yours will not ſupport the finking Drama: and 
Mr. Wilks (tho', 1 think, his talent is Comedy) has 
expreſs'd a furious ambition to ſwell in your buſkins, 
We have had a poor Comedy of Johnſon's (not Ben) 
which held ſeven night-, and has got him three hundred 
pounds, for the town is ſharp ſet on new plays. In vain 
would I fire you by intereſt or ambition, when your mind 


is not ſuſceptible of either; tho* your authority (ariſing 


from the general eſteem, like that of Pompey) mult in- 
fallibly aſſure you of ſucceſs; for which in all your 
wiſhes you will be attended with thoſe of | 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Dec. 21, 1711. 

J* I have not writ to you ſo ſoon as I ought, let my 

writing now atone for the delay; as it will infallibly 
do, when you know what a ſacrifice I make you at this 
time, and that every moment my eyes are employ'd upon 
this paper, they are taken off from two of the fineſt 
faces in the univerſe. But indeed *tis ſome conſolation 
to me to reflect, that while I but write this period, I 
eſcape ſome hundred fatal darts from thoſe unerring 
eyes, and about a thouſand deaths or better. Now you, 
that delight in dying, would not once have dreamt of 
an abſent friend in theſe circumftances ; you that are fo 


nice an admirer of beauty, or (as a Critic would ſay after 


Terence) / elegant a ſpectator of forms; you muſt have a 
ſober diſh of coffee, and a ſolitary candle at your fide, to 
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write an epiſtle lucubratory to your friend; whereas 1 
can do it as well with two pair of radiant lights, that 
outſhine the golden god of day and ſilver goddeſs of 
night, and all the refulgent eyes of the firmament,—You 
fancy now that Sappho's eyes are two of theſe my ta- 
pers, but it is no ſuch matter; theſe are eyes that have 
more perſuaſion in one glance than all Sappho's oratory 
and geſture together, let her put her body into what mor- 
ing poſtures ſhe pleaſes. Indeed, indeed, my friend, you 
could never have found ſo improper a time to tempt me 
with intereſt or ambition: let me but have the reputa- 
tion of theſe in my keeping, and as for my own, let the 
devil, or let Dennis, take it for ever. How gladly would 
I give all I am worth, that is to ſay, my Paſtorals, for 
one of them, and my Eſſay for the other? I would lay 
out all my Poetry in Love; an Original for a Lady, 
and a Tranſlation for a Waiting maid! Alas! what 
have I to do with Jane Gray, as long as Miſs Molly, 
' Miſs Betty, or Miſs Patty are in this world? Shall ! 
write of beauties murdered long ago, when there are 
thoſe at this inſtant that murder me? Il e'en com- 
poſe my own Tragedy, and the poet ſhall appear in 
his own perſon to move compaſſion : *Twill be far 
more effectual than Bays's entring with a rope about 
his neck, and the world will own, there never was a 
more miſerable object brought upon the ſtage. 

Now you that are a critic, pray inform me, in what 
manner I may connett the foregoing part of this letter 
with that which is to follow, according to the rules? J 
would willingly return Mr. Gay my thanks for the fa 
your of his poem, and in particular for his kind men- 
tion of me; I hoped, when I heard a new Comedy had 
met with ſucceſs upon the ſtage, that it had been his, to 
which I really wiſh no leſs ; and (had it been any way 
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in my power) ſhould have been very glad to have con- 
tributed to its introduction into the world. His verſes 
to“ Lintot have put a whim into my head, which you 
are like to be troubled with in the oppoſite page : take 
it as you find it, the production of half an hour t'other 
morning. I deſign very ſoon to put a taſk of a more ſe- 
rious nature upon you, in reviewing a piece of mine that 
may better deſerve criticiſm ; and by that time you have 
done with it, I hope to tell you in perſon with how 
much fidelity I am 
Your, etc. 


* Theſe verſes are printed in Dr, Swift's, and our Authcg's 
Miſcellanies. 
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SEVERAL LADIES“ 


LET TEX I. 


Mapau, March 1, 1705. 


Send you the book of rudiments of Drawing, which 

you were pleas'd to command, and think myſelf ob- 
liged to inform you at the ſame time of one of the many 
excellencies you poſſeſs without knowing of them. You 
are but too good a Painter already; and no picture of 
Raphael's was ever ſo beautiful, as that which you have 
form'd in a certain heart of my acquaintance. Indeed 
it was but juſt that the fineſt lines in nature ſhould be 
drawn upon the moſt durable ground, and none could 
ever be met with, that would fo readily .receive, or ſo 
faithfully retain them, as this Heart. I may boldly fay 
of it, that you will vot find its fellow in all the parts of 
the body in this book. But I muſt complain to you of 


my hand, Which is an arrant traitor to my heart; for 


* Moſt of theſe were printed without the Author's conſent, and 
no doubt are the fame upon which the cenſiae is paſſed in the Pre- 
face, That they have too much of a juvenile ambition of Wit, 
« and afteQation of Gaiety,” And it is pleaded in Excuſe, * thut 
$ they were written very young, and the folly was ſoon over.“ 
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having been copy ing your picture from thence and from 
Kneller theſe three days, it has done all poſſible injury 
to the fineſt face that ever was made, and to the live- 
lieſt image that ever was drawn. I have imagination 
enough in your abſence to trace ſome reſemblance of 
you; but I have been ſo long usꝰd to loſe my Judgment 
at the fight of you, that 'tis paſt my power to correct it 
by the life. Your picture ſeems leaſt like when placed 
before your eyes; and, contrary to all other pictures, 
receives a manifeſt diſadvantage by being ſet in the 


faireſt light in the world. The Painters are a very vain | 


generation, and have a long time pretended to rival na- 
ture; but to own the truth to you, ſhe made ſuch a 
finiſh'd piece about three and twenty years ago (I beg 
your pardon, Madam; I proteſt, I mean't but two and 
twenty) that 'tis in vain for them any longer to contead 
with her. I know you indeed made one ſomethiog like 
it, betwixt five and fix years paſt : 'Twas a little girl, 


done with "abundance of ſpirit and life, and wants no- 


thing but time to be an admirable piece: but, not to 


fatter your work, 1 don't think *twill ever come up to 


what your father made, However, I would not diſcour- 
age you; 'tis certain you have a ſtrange happineſs, in 
making fine things of a ſudden and at a ſtroke, with 
incredible eaſe and pleaſure. 

I am, etc. 


: 
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LETTER I. 


Tz is too much a rule in this town, that when a lady 

has once done a man a favour, he is to be rude to 
her ever after. It becomes our ſex to take upon us twice 
as much as yours allow us; by this method I may write to 
you moſt impudently, becauſe you once anſwer d me mo- 
G 3 
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deftly; and if you ſhould never do me that honour for the 
future, T am to think (like a true coxcomb) that your 
filence gives conſent, Perhaps you wonder why this is 
addreſs'd to you rather than to Mrs. M——, with whom 
I have the right of an old acquaintance, whereas you are 
a fine lady, have bright eyes, etc. Firſt, Madam, I make 
choice of you rather than of yeur mother, becauſe you 
are younger than your mother. Secondly, becauſe 1 
fancy you. ſpell better, as having been at ſchool later, 
Thirdly,” becauſe you have nothing to do but to write 
if you pleaſe, and poſſibly it may keep you from em- 
ploying yourſelf worſe : it may ſave ſome honeſt neigh- 
bouring gentleman from three or four of your peſtilent 
glances, Caſt your eyes upon paper, Madam, there you 
may look innocently : men are ſeducing, books are dan- 
gerous, the amorous ones ſoften. you, and the godly ones 
give you the ſpleen : If you look upon trees, they claſp 
in embraces ; birds and beaſts make love; the ſun is too 
warm for your blood ; the moon melts you into yielding 
+ and melancholy. 'Therefbre I ſay once more, caft your 
eyes upon paper, and read .only ſuch letters as I write, 
which convey no darts, no flames, but proceed from 
innocence of ſoul, and fimplicity of heart. Thank God 
] am an hundred miles off from thoſe eyes! I would 
ſooner truſt your hand than them for doing me miſchief ; 
and tho I doubt not ſome part of the rancour and ini- 
quity of your heart will drop into your pen, yet fince it 
will not attack me on a ſudden and unprepared, ſince I 
may have time while I break open your letter to croſs 
myſelf and ſay a Pater-noſter, I hope Providence. will 
prote& me from all you can attempt at this diſtance. 1 
am told you are at this hour as handſome as an angel ; 
for my part I have forgot your face ſince two winters. 
You may be grown to a gianteſs for all I know. I 
can't tell in any reſpect what ſort of creature you ates 
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only that you are a very, miſchievous one, whom I ſhall 
ever pray to be defended from. But when your Miniſter 
ſends me word you have the ſmall pox, a good many 
freckles, or are very pale, I will deſire him to give 
thanks for it in your, pariſh, church ; which as ſoon as 
he ſhall inform me he has done, I will make you a yiſit 
without armour : I will eat any thing you give me with- 
out ſuſpicion of poiſon, take you by the hand without 
gloves, nay venture to follow you into, an arbour with- 
out calling the company. This, Madam, is the top of 
my wiſhes, but how differently are our deſires inclined ! 
You ſigh out, in the ardour of your heart, Oh play. 
houſes, parks, operas, aſſemblies, London |! 1 cry with 


rapture, Oh woods, gardens, rookeries, fiſh-ponds, ar- 
bours! Mrs. M —. 


3 — 
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LETTER III. 


To a LADx. 


Written on one column of a Letter, while Lady M. wrote to the 
Lady's Huſband on the other, 


THE wits would ſay, that this muſt needs be a dull 

letter, becauſe it is a married one. I am afraid in- 
deed you will find, what ſpirit there is, muſt be on the 
fide of the wife, and the huſband's part, as uſual, will 
prove the dulleſt, What an unequal pair are put to- 
gether in this ſheet ? in which, though we fin, it is you 
maſt do penance, When you look on both ſides of this 
paper, you may fancy that our words (according to a 
Scripture expreſſion) are as a two-edg'd ſword, whereof 
lady M. is the ſhining blade, and I only the handle, 
But I can't proceed without ſo far mortifying Sir Robert 
as to tell him, that ſhe writes this purely in obedience 
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to me, and that it is but one of thoſe honours a huſband 
receives for the ſake of his wife. 

It is making court but ill to one fine woman to ſhew 
her the regard we have for another; and yet I muſt 
own there is not a period of this epiſtle but ſquints to- 
wards another over-againſt it. It will be in vain to dif. 
ſemble: your penetrating eyes cannot but diſcover, how 
all the letters that compoſe theſe words lean forward af. 
ter lady MPs letters, that ſeem to bend as much from 
mine, and fly from them as faſt as they are able. Un- 
grateful letters that they are ! which give themſelves to 
another man, in the very preſence of him who will yield 
to no mortal in knowing how to value them. 


You will think I forget myſelf, and am not writing 


to you; but, let me tell you, *tis you forget yourſelf in 


that thought, for you are almoſt the only woman to 


whom one can ſafely addreſs: the praiſes of another, 
Befides, can you imagine a man of my importance fo 
ſtupid, as to ſay fine things to you before your huſband ? 


Let us ſee how far Lady M. herſelf dares do any thing 


like it, with all the wit and addreſs ſhe is miſtreſs of, 
If Sir Robert can be ſo ignorant (now he is left to him- 


' ſelf in the country) to imagine any ſuch matter, let him 


know from me, that here in town every thing that lady 


ſays, is taken for ſatire, For my part, every body knows 


it is my conſtant practice to ſpeak truth, and I never do 


it more than when I call myfelf 
Your, etc. 


- 
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L & TT IN IV; 
O U have put me into ſo much gayety of temper, 
that there will not be a ſerious word in this day's 


letter. No more, you'll ſay, there would, if I told you 
the whole ſerious buſineſs of the town, All laſt night 
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T continued with you, tho* your unreaſonable regularity 
drove me out of your doors at three o clock. I dreamed 
all over the evening's converſation; and faw the little bed 
in ſpite of you. In the morning 1 waked, very angry 
at your phantom for leaving me ſo abruptly.— I know. you 
delight in my mortification, I dined with an old Beauty; 
ſhe appear 'd at the table like a Death's head enamelFd. 
The Egyptians, you know, had ſuch things at their enter- 
tainments; but do you think they painted and patched 
them? However, the laſt of theſe objections was ſoon re- 
moy'd ; for the lady had ſo violent an appetite for a ſal- 
mon, that ſhe quickly eat all the patches off her face. She 
divided the fiſh into three parts ; not equal, God knows 3 
for ſhe helped Gay to the head, me to the middle, and 
making the reſt much the largeſt part, took it herſelf, and 
cried very naively, I'll be content with my own tail. 

My ſupper was as ſingular as my dinner. It was with 
a great Poet and Ode-maker (that is, a great poet out of 
his wits, or out of his way.) He came to me very hungry; 
not for want of a dinner (for that I ſhould make no jeſt of) 
but, having forgot to dine. He fell moſt furiouſly on the 
broil'd relics of a ſhoulder of mutton, commonly call'd a 
blade-bone : he profeſſed he never taſted ſo exquiſite a 
thing! begged me to tell him what joint it was, won- 
dered he had never heard the name of this joint, or ſeen 
it at other tables; and defir'd to know how he might 
direct his butcher to cut put the ſame for the future? 
And yet this man, ſo ignorant in modern butchery, has 
cut up half an hundred heroes, and quartered five or fix 
miſerable lovers in every tragedy he has Written. 1 
have nothing more to tell you to-day, 
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The Anſwer. 


OU ſhould have my Day too, Sir, but indeed I ſlept 
it out, and ſo I'll give you all that was left, my 
laſt Night's entertainment, You know the company, 
I went in late in order to be better receiv'd ; but un- 
luckily came in, as Deuce-ace was flinging (Lord H, 
would ſay I came in the Nick.) The Lady colour'd, 
and the men took the name of the Lord in vain :: No 
body. ſpoke to me, and I ſat down diſappointed; then 
affecting a careleſs air, gap'd, and cried ſeven or eight 
times, D'ye din or loſe ? ] could ſafely ſay at that mo- 
ment I had no temptatien to any one of the ſeven, live- 
ly ſins; and in the innocent way I was, happy had it 
been for me if I had died! Moralizing fat I by the 
hazard-table ; I looked upon the uncertainty of riches, 
the decay of beauty, and the craſh of worlds with as 
much contempt as ever Plato did. But ah! the frailty 
ef human nature ! ſome ridiculous thought came into 
my head, wakened my paſſions, which burſt forth into 
a violent laughter: I role from my ſeat, and not con- 
Adcring th&yuſt reſentments of the loſing gameſters, 
hurl'd a balligf paper croſs the table, which ſtop'd the 
dice, and turn'd up ſeven inſtead of five. Curs'd on all 
fides, and not knowing where to fly, I threw myſelf into 
a chair, which I demoliſt'd, and never ſpoke a word 
after. We went to ſupper, and a lady ſaid, M/s G. 
looks prodigionfly like a Tree. Every body agreed to 
it, and 1 had not curioſity to aſk the meaning of that 
ſprightly fancy: Find it out, and let me know. 


Adieu, *tis time to dreſs, and begin the buſineſs of 
the day. 
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LETTER VI. 
In the Style of a Lady. 


P* AY what is your opinion of Fate? for I muſt con- 
feſs I am one of thoſe that believe in Fate and 
Predeſtination. No, I can't go ſo far as that, but I 


own 1 am of opinion one's ſtars may incline, tho' not 
compel one; and that is a ſort of free will; for we 


may be able to reſiſt inclination, but not compulſion. 

Don't you think they have got in the moſt pre- 
poſterous faſhion this winter that ever was, of floun- 8 
cing che petticoat ſo very deep, that it looks like an 7 
entire coat of luteſtring ? b 

It is a little cool indeed for this time of year, but 
then, my dear, you'll allow it has an extreme * 
pretty look. 

Ay, ſo has my muſlin apron; but I would not chuſe 
to make it a winter ſuit of cloaths. 

Well now I'll ſwear, child, you have put me in mind 
of a very pretty dreſs; let me die if I don't think a, 
muſlin flounce, made very full, would give one a very 
agreeable Flirtation- air. 

Well, I ſwear it would be charming! and I ſhould 
like it of all things Do you think there are any ſuch 1 
things as Spirits ? wo 

Do you believe there is any ſuch place as the Elyſian = 
Fields ? O Gad, that would be charming ! I wiſh I were 9 
to go to the Elyſian Fields when I die! and then I 
ſhould not care if I were to leave the world to-morrow ; w 
But is one to meet there with what one has lov'd moſt = 
in this world ? ; == 

Now you muſt tell me this poſitively, To be ſure 
you can, or what do I correſpond with you for, if you 
won't tell me all? You know I abominate Reſerve. 
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LETTER Vn. 


: Bath, 1714. 
your are to andectinnd, Madam, that my paſſion for 

your fair ſelf and your ſiſter, has been divided with 
the moſt wonderful regularity in the world. Even from 
my infancy I have been in love with one after the other 
of you, week by week, and my journey to Bath fell out 
in the three hundred ſeventy-ſixth week of the reign of 
my ſovereign lady Sylvia. At the preſent writing here- 
of it is the three hundred eighty-ninth week of the 
reign of your moſt ſerene majeſty, in whoſe ſervice I was 
lifted ſome' weeks before I beheld your ſiſter. This in. 
formation will account ſor my writing to either of you 
bereaſter, as either ſhall happen to be Queen regent at 
that tine. | 

Pray tell your ſiſter, all the good qualities and virtu- 
eus inclinations ſne Ras, never gave me ſo much plea- 
ſure in her converſation, as that one vice of her. obſſi- 
necy will give me mortification this month. Ratcliffe 
commands her to Bath, and ſhe refuſes! indeed if I were 
in Berkſhire I ſhould honour her for this obſtinacy, and 
- magnify her no leſs for diſobedience than we do the 
Barcelonians. But people change with the change of 
places (as we ſee of late) and virtues become vices when 
they ceaſe to be for one's intereſt, with me as with 
others, 

"Yet let me tell her, ſhe will never look fo finely while 
ſhe is upon earth, as ſhe would here in the water. It 
is not here as in moſt other inſtances, for thoſe ladies 
that would pleaſe extremely, muſt go out of their own 
element. She does not make half ſo good a figure on 
hör ſeback as Chriſtina Queen of Sweden; but were ſhe 


: _ - -, Once ſcen in the Bath, no man would part with her for 
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the beſt mermaid in Chriſtendom. Yon know I have 
ſeen you often, I perfectly know how you look in black 
and in white, I have experienced the utmoſt you can do 
in colours; but all your movements, all your graceful 
ſteps, deſerve not half the glory you might here attain 
of a moving and eaſy behaviour in buckram: Something 
between ſwimming and walking, free enough, and more 
modeſtly-half-naked than you can appear any where elſe. 
You have conquer d enough already by land; ſhow your 
ambition, and vanquiſh alſo by water, The buckram 
I mention is a dreſs particularly uſeful at this time, when, 
we are told, they are bringing over the faſhion + of 
German ruffs : You ought to. uſe yourſelves: to ſome 
degrees of ſtiffneſs beforehand ; and when our ladies 
chins have been tickled a-while with ftarched muſlin 
and wire, they may poſlibly bear the bruſh of a German 
beard and whiſker. | 
I could tell you a delightful ſtory of Doctor P. but 
want room to diſplay it in all its ſhining circumſtances 
He had heard it was an excellent cure for love, to kiſs 
the Aunt of the perſon beloved, who is generally of 
years and experience enough to damp the fierceſt flame: 
he try'd this courſe in his paſſion, and kiſſed Mrs, E 
at Mr. D-—*s ; but he ſays it will not do, and that 
he loves you as much as ever. 
Your, etc. 


— * 3 
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LETTER VIII. 
To the fame. 
17 you aſk how the waters agree with me, I muſt tell 
ſo very well, that I queſtion how you and 1 


ſhould agree if we were in a room by ourſelves, Mrs. 
— bas honeſtly aſſured me, that but for ſome whims 
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which ſhe can't entirely conquer, ſhe would go and ſee 
the world with me in man's cloaths. Even you, Ma- 
dam, I fancy (if you would not partake in our adven- 
tures) would wait our coming in at the evening with 
ſome impatience, and be well enough pleas'd to hear 
them by the fire-ſide. That would be better than read- 
ing romances, unleſs lady M. would be our hiſtorian, 
What raiſes theſe defires in me, is an acquaintance I am 
beginning with my lady Sandwich, who has all the ſpi- 
rit of the laſt age, and all the gay experience of a plea- 
ſurable life. It were as ſcandalous an omiſſion to come 
to the Bath and not to ſee my lady Sandwich, as it had 
formerly been to have travelled to Rome without viſiting 
the Queen of Sweden. She is, in a word, the beſt thing 
this country has to boaſt of; and as ſhe has been all that 
a woman of ſpirit could be, ſo ſhe ſtill continues that 
eaſy and independent creature that a ſenſible woman al - 
ways will be. 

. TI muſt tell you à truth, which is not, however, 
much to my credit. I never thought ſo much of your- 
ſelf and your ſiſter, as ſince I have been fourſcore miles 
diſtance from you. In the Foreſt I look*d upon you as 
good neighbours, at London as pretty kind of women, 
but here as divinities, angels, goddeſſes, or what you 
will. In the ſame manner, I never knew at what rate 
1 valued your life, till you were upon the point of dying. 
If Mrs. —— and you will but fall very fick every ſea - 
ſon, I ſhall certainly die for you. Seriouſly, I value you 
both ſo much, that I eſteem others much the leſs for 
your ſakes; you have robb'd me of the pleaſure of 
eſteeming a thouſand pretty qualities in them, by ſhow- 
ing me ſo many finer in yourſelves. There are but two 
things in the world which could make you indifferent 
to me, which, I believe, you are not capable of, 1 mean. 
M- nature and malice, I have ſeen enough of you, not 
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to overlook any frailty you could have, and nothing leſs 
than a vice can make me like you leſs, I expect you 
ſhould diſcover by my conduct towards you both, that 
this is true, and that therefore you ſhould pardon a thou- 
ſand things in me for that one diſpoſition. Expect nos» 
thing from me but truth and freedom, and I ſhall alwayg 
be thought by you what I 0 am, 


Your, etc, 
— — — — — —-— — 
LETTER N. 
To the ſame. 
1716. 


Return'd home as ſlow and as contemplative after 1 

had parted from you, as my Lord ® retired from the 
Court and glory to his Country-ſeat and wife, a week 
ago, I found here a diſmal deſponding letter from the 
ſon of another great courtier who expeRs the ſame fate, 
and who tells me the great ones of the earth will now 
take it very kindly of the mean ones, if they will favour 
them with a viſit by day-light. With what joy would 
they lay down all their ſchemes of glory, did they but 
know you have the generoſity to drink their healths 
once a day, as ſoon as they are fallen ? Thus the un- 
happy, by the ſole merit of their misfortunes, become 
the care of Heaven and you. I intended to have put 
this laſt into verſe, but in this age of ingratitude my beſt 
friends forſake me, I mean my rhymes. 

I defire Mrs, P>— to ſtay her ſtomach with theſe 
half hundred Plays, till I can procure her a Romance 
big enough to ſatisfy her great ſoul with adventures. As 
for Novels, I fear ſhe can depend upon 'none from me 


but that of my Life, which 1 am ſtill, as I have been, 


contriving all poſlible methods to ſhorten, far the _ 
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ter eaſe: both of: the hiſtorian and the reader. May ſhe 
believe all the paſſion and tenderneſs expreſs d in Uhek 
romances to be bat a faint image of what I bear her, and 
may you (who read nothing) take the ſamę truth upon 
hearing it from me. Vou will both injure me very 
much, if you don't think me a truer friend, than ever 
any romantic lover, or 00 imitator of their fiyle could 
be. 

© The ties of beauty a are as the days of preatueſs and 
o long all the world are your adorers- I am one of 
thoſe unambitious people, who will love you forty years 
hence when your eyes begin to twinkle in a retitement, 


and without the vanity which every one now vin take 
to be er f 
i etc. 


— — 


— 


LETTER X. 


T* more I examine my own mind, the more ro- 

mantic I find myſelf. Methinks it is a noble ſp 
rit of contradiction to Fate and Fortune, not to give up 
thoſe that are ſnatched from us; but to follow them the 
more, the farther they are remov'd from the ſenſe of 
it. Suge, Flattery never travelled fo far as three thou- 
ſand miles; it is now only for Truth, which overtakes 
all things, to reach you at this diſtance. *Tis a gene- 
rous piece of Popery, that purſues even thoſe who are 
to be eternally abſent into another world; whether yon 
think it right or wrong, you'll own the very extrava- 
gance a ſort of piety,” I can't be ſatisfied with ſtrow- 
ing flowers over you, and barely honouring you as a 
thing loſt : but muſt conſider you as a glorious tho' re- 
mote being, and be ſending addreſſes after you. You 
have carried away ſo much of me, that what remains 
28 daily languiſhing and dying over my acquaintance 
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here, and, I believe, in three or four months more I 
ſhall think Aurat Bazar as good a place as Covent- 
Garden, You may imagine this is raillery, but I am 
really ſo far gone as to take pleaſure i in reveries of this 
kind. Let them ſay I am romantic; ſo is every one 
ſaid to be, that either admires a fine thing or does one. 
On my conſcience, as the world goes, tis hardly worth 
any body's while to do one for the honour of it: Glory, 
the only pay of generous actions, is now as ill paid as 
other juſt debts; and neither Mrs. Macfarland for im- 
molating her lover, nor you, for conſtancy to your 
lord, muſt ever hope to be compared to Lucretia or 
Portia, | 

1 write this in ſome anger; for having, ſince you 
went, frequented thoſe people moſt, who ſeemed moſt 
in your favour, I heard nothing that concerned you 
talk'd of ſo often, as that you went away in a black 
full-bottom'd wig ; which I did but aſſert to be a bob, 
and was anſwered, Lowe is blind, - I am perſuaded your 
wig had never ſuffered this criticiſm, but on the ſcore 
of your head, and the two eyes that are in it. 

Pray when you write to me, talk of yourſelf ; there 
is nothing I ſo much deſire to hear of: talk a great deal 
of yourſelf; that ſhe who I always thought talked beſt, 
may ſpeak upon the beſt ſubject. The ſhrines and re- 
liques you tell me of, no way engage my curioſity ; I 
had ten times rather go on pilgrimage to ſee one ſuch 
face as yours, than both St. John Baptiſt's heads, 'T 
wiſh (ſince you are grown ſo covetous of golden things) 
you had not only all the fine ſtatues you talk of, but 
even the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar ſet up, 
provided you were to travel no farther than you could 
carry it. | 

The court of View is very edifying. 'The 1 
with reſpect to their huſbands, ſeem to underſtand that 
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text literally, that commands 0 bean one another”; buns 
dens : but, I fancy, many a man there is like 1/achar, 
an a between two burdens, I ſhall look upon you no 
more as a Chriſtian, when you paſs from that charitable 
court to the land of jealouſy, I expect to hear an ex- 
a& account how, and at what places, you leave one 
of the thirty-nine articles after another, as you ap- 
proach to the lands of Infidelity. Pray how far are you 
got already? amidſt the pomp of a high maſs, and the 
raviſhing trills of a Sunday opera, what did you think 
of the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of Eng- 
land ? Had you from your heart a reverence for Stern- 
hold and Hopkins ? How did your Chriſtian virtues 
hold out in ſo long a voyage! you have it ſeems (with- 
out paſſing the bounds of Chriſtendom) out- travelled 
the ſin of fornication : in a little time you'll look upon 
ſome others with more patience, than the ladies here 
are Capable of, I reckon, you'll time it ſo well as to 
make your religion laſt to the verge of Chriſtendom, W 
that you may diſcharge your Chaplain (as humanity iſ 
requires) in a place where he may find ſome buſineſs. 

I doubt not but I ſhall be told (when I come to fol- 
low you through thoſe countries) in how pretty a man- 
ner you accommodated yourſelf to the cuſtoms of the 
true Muſlemen, They will tell me at what town you 
practiſed to fit on the Sopha, at what village you 
learned to fold a Turbant, where you was bathed and 
anointed, and where you parted with your black full- 
bottom. How happy muſt it be for a gay young wo- 
man, to live in a country where-it is a part of religious 
worſhip to be giddy-headed ? 1 ſhall hear at Belgrade how 
the good Baſhaw received you with tears of joy, how he 
was charmed with your agreeable manner of pronouncing 
the words Allab and Muhamed; and how earneſtly you 
joined with him in exhorting your friend to embrace 
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that religion. But I think his objection was. a juſt one, 
that it was attended with ſome circumſtances under 
which he could not properly repreſent his Britannic 
Majeſty. - 

Laſtly, T ſhall hear how, the firſt night you lay at 


one Pera, you had a viſion of Mahomet's Paradiſe ; and 
ap- happily awaked without a ſoul, from which bleſſed 
you moment the beautiful body was left at full liberty ta 
| the perform all the agreeable functions it was made for, 

hink I ſee I have done in this letter as I often have done 
Eng- in your company, talk'd myſelf into a good humour, 
tern» when I begun in an ill one; the pleaſure of addreſſing 
rtues to you makes me run on, and *tis in your own power 
vith- to ſhorten this letter as much as you pleaſe, by giving 


over when you pleaſe; ſo I'll make it no longer by 
apologies, 
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dom, LETTER XL 

anit 

A OU have aſked me news a hundred times at the 


firſt word you ſpoke to me, which ſome would in- 
terpret as if you expected nothing better from my lips: 
and truly *tis not a ſign two lovers are together, when 


n you they can be ſo impertinent as to enquire what the world 

> you does? All I mean by this is, that either you or I are 

d and not in love with the other: I leave you to gueſs which 
Call of the two is that ſtupid and inſenſible creature, ſo blind 

g wo- to the other's excellencies and charms. - 

igious This then ſhall be a letter of News; and ſure, if 
e how you did not think me the humbleſt creature in the 

ow he world, you could never imagine a Poet could dwindle, 

ancing to a brother of Dawks and Dyer, from a rival of Tate 

y you and Brady. 


The Earl of Oxford has behaved fo bravely, that in 
this act at leaſt he might ſeem above man, if he had not 
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juſt now voided a ſtone to prove him ſubje& to human 
infirmities. The utmoſt weight of affliction from mint. 
ſerial power and popular hatred, were almoſt worth 
bearing, for the glory of ſuch a dauntleſs conduct as he 
has ſhewn under it. 

You may ſon” have your wiſh, to enjoy the gallant 
fights of armies, incampments, ſtandards waving over 
your brothier's coru- fields, and the pretty windings of 
the Thames ſtained with the blood of men. Your bar- 
barity, which” I have heard ſo long exclaim'd againſt 
in town and country, may have its fill of deſtruction. 
I would not add one circumſtance uſual in all deſcrip- 
tions of calamity, that of the many rapes committed, 
or to be committed upon thoſe unfortunate women that 
delight in war. But God forgive me—in this martial 
ape, if I could, I would buy a regiment for your ſake 
and Mrs. P——"s and ſome others, whom, I have cauſe 
to fear, no fair means will prevail apon. | 

Thoſe eyes, that care not how) much miſchief is 
done, or how preat ſlaughter committed, fo they have 
but a fine ſhow; thoſe very female eyes will be infinitely 
delighted with the camp which is ſpeedily to be formed 
in Hyde-park. The tents are carried thither this morn- 
ing, new regiments with new cloaths and furniture (far 
exceeding the late cloth and linen deſigned by his Grace 
for the ſoldiery.) The ſight of ſo many gallant fellows, 
with all the pomp and glare of war yet undeform'd by 
battles, thoſe ſcenes which England has for many years 
only beheld on ſtages, 22 potlibly! invite your Oy 
to this place. i 
Buy our lateſt account from Dole est Weſtminſer, 
the converſion of T. G. Eſq; is reported in a manner 
ſomewhat more particular. That upon the ſeizure of 
his Flanders mares, he ſeemed: more than ordinarily di- 
ab for ſome en ſent for his ghoſtly father, and 
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reſolved to bear his loſs like a Chriſtian ; till about 
the hours of ſeven or eight the coaches and horſes of 
ſeveral of the Nobility paſſing. by his window towards 
Hyde-park, he could no longer endure the diſappoint- 
ment, but inſtantly went out, took the oath of Abjura- 
tion, and recover'd his dear horſes, which carried him 
in triumph to the Ring. The poor diſtreſſed Roman 
Catholicks, now unhors'd and uncharioted, cry out with 
the Pſalmiſt, Some in Chariots and ſome on Horſes, but. aur 
evill invocate the name of the Lord, TED 

I am, etc. 
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LETTER XII. 


TH weather is too fine for any one that loves the 

country to leave it at this ſeaſon ; when every ſmile 
of the ſun, like the ſmile of a coy lady, is as dear as 
it is uncommon : and I am ſo much.in the taſte of rural 
Pleaſures, I had rather ſee the ſun than any thing he 
can ſhew me, except yourſelf, I deſpiſe every fine 
thing in town, not excepting your new gown, till I fee 
you dreſs'd in it, (which by the way I. don't like the 
better for the red ; the leaves, I think, are very pretty.) 
I am growing fit, I hope, for a better world, of which 
the light of the ſun is but a ſhadow : for I doubt not 
but God's works here, are what come neareſt to his 
works there; and that a true reliſh of the beauties of 
nature is the moſt eaſy preparation and gentleſt tranſi- 
tion to an enjoyment of thoſe of heaven: as on the 


contrary, a true town life of hurry, confuſion, noiſe, 


ſlander; and diflention, is a ſort of apprenticeſhip to 
hell and its furies. I'm endeavouring to put my mind 
into as quiet a ſituation as I can, to be ready to re- 
ceive that ſtroke, which, I believe, is coming upon me, 
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and have fully reſign'd myſelf to yield to it. The. fe. 
paration of my ſoul and body is what I could think of 
with leſs pain; for I am very ſure he that made it will 
take care of it, and in whatever ſtate he pleaſes it ſhall 
be, that ſtate muſt be right: But I cannot think with. 
out tears of being ſeparated from my friends, when 
their condition is ſo doubtful, that they may want even 
ſuch aſſiſtance as mine. Sure, it is more merciful to 
take from us after death all memory of what we low 
or purſued here : for elſe what a torment would it be 
to a ſpirit, ſtill to love thoſe creatures it is quite divided 
from? Unleſs we ſuppoſe, that in a more exalted life, 
all that we eſteemed in this imperfe& ſtate will affect 
us no more, than what we lov'd in our infancy concerns 
us now. 

This is an odd way of writing to a lady, and, I'm 
ſenſible, would throw me under a great deal of ridicule, iſ 
were you to ſhow this letter among your acquaintance. iſ 
But perhaps you may not yourſelf' be quite a ſtranger to 
this way of thinking. I heartily wiſh your life may be 
ſo long and ſo happy, as never to let you think quite /o 


wwards it, is what will make you the happier, and the 
eaſier at all times. | 

There are no pleaſures or amuſements that I Jon! 
wiſh you, and therefore tis no ſmall grief to me that I 
| ſhall for the future be leſs able to partake with you in 
them. But let Fortune do her worſt, whatever ſhe makes 
us loſe, as long as ſhe never makes us loſe our honelty | 
and our independance ; 1 deſpiſe from my heart who- 
ever parts with the firſt, and I pity from my ſoul who- 
ever quits the latter, 

I am griev'd at Mr, G' condition in this laſt re- 
ſpe& of dependance. He has Merit, Good-nature, and 
Integrity, three qualities, that 1 fear are too often Joſt | 


Fur as I am now led to do; but, to think a litile 16 
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upon great men; or at leaſt are not all three a match 


* for that one which is oppos d to them, Flattery. I wiſh 
il it may not ſoon or late diſplace him from the favour 
bal he now poſſeſſes, and ſeems to like: l'm ſure bis late 
ich action deſerves eternal favour and eſteem: Lord Ba- 
Fark thurſt was charm'd with it, who came hither to ſee me 
= before his journey. He aſk'd and ſpoke very particu- 
10 karly of you. To- morrow Mr. Forteſcue comes to me 
ov from London about B——'s ſuit in forma pauperis. 
+ be That poor man looks ftarved : he tells me you have 
Jed been charitable to him, Indeed *tis wanted; the poor 
lie creature can ſcarce ſtir or ſpeak ; and I apprehend he 
ol will die, juſt as he gets ſomething to live upon. Adieu. 
cerns ; br * ; : * 
, I'm LETTER XIII. 

icule, 


Tals is a day of wiſhes for you, and I hope you 
have long known, there is not one good one which 


ger 1 | Ido not form in your behalf. Every year that paſſes, 
15 1 l wiſh ſome things more for my friends, and ſome things 
wi „ess for myſelf. Vet were I to tell you what I with for 


you in particular, it would be only to repeat in-proſe, 
what I told you laſt year in rhyme (fo ſincere is my 
poetry :) I can only add, that as I then wiſh'd you a 
friend“, I now wiſh that friend were Mrs. 
Abſence i is a ſhort kind of death; and in either, one 


nd the 


' don't 
that l 


ere can only wiſh, that the friends we are ſeparated from, 
Sad may be happy with thoſe that are left them. I am 
«alt therefore very ſolicitous that you may paſs much 


agreeable time together: I am ſorry to ſay I envy 
you no other companion: tho? I hope you have others 


* To Mrs, ——— on ber Birtb- day. 
« O be thou bleſt with all that Heav'n can ſend, 
„Long health, long youth, long pleafure, and a friaud.“ 


_ Equal to thoſe on the banks of the Thames. Wherever 


have never been well ſince I ſet out: but don't tell my 
mother ſo; it will trouble her too much: And as pro- 


account of her health to me, I muſt deſire you to ac- 
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that you like; and I am always pleas d in that hope, 
when it is not attended with any fears on your own 
account. | | 

I was troubled to leave you both, juſt as I fancy'd 
we ſhould begin to live together in the country, 
Twas a little like dying the moment one had got al 
ore deſir'd in this world. Yet I go away with one 
generous ſort of ſatisfaction, that what I part with, 
you are to inherit. 
I know you would both be pleas'd to hear ſome 
certain news of a friend departed ; to have the ad- 
ventures of his paſſage, and the new regions thro' 
which he travell'd, deſtribed; and, upon the whole, 
to know, that he is as happy where he now is, as 
while he liv'd among you. But indeed I (like many 2 
poor unprepar'd ſoul) have ſeen nothing I like ſo well 
as what I left: No ſcenes of Paradiſe, no happy bowers 


I wander, one reflection ſtrikes me; 1 wiſh you were as 
free as I; or at leaſt had a tye as tender, and as reaſon- 
able as mine, to a relation that as well deſerved your con- 
ſtant thought, and to whom you would be always pull'd 
back (in ſuch a manner as I am) by the heart-ſtring. 1 


bably the ſame reaſon may prevent her ſending a true 


quaint me. I would gladly hear the country air im- 
proves your own; but don't flatter me when you ae 
ill, that I may be the better ſatisfy'd when you ſay you 
are well: for theſe are things in which one may be fin- 
cerer to a reaſonable friend, than to a fond and partial 
parent, Adieu, | * 
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e, 2 kf SF SEAS FIR 2 woe 
wn LETTER XIV. 

Jane: 
yd OU can't be ſurpriz d to ſind him a dull correſpon- 
Ty. dent whom you have known ſo long ſor a dull com- 

al panion. And tho' I am pretty ſenſible, that, if IL have 
one any wit, I may as well write to ſhow it, as not; yet 
ich, Tl content myſelf with giving you as plain a hiſtory of 
my pilgrimage, as Purchas himſelf, or as John Bunyan 
ome could do of his walling through the wilderneſs of this 
ad- wordt elf. oi. 1 BB 24 
bro Firſt then I went up by water to Hampton-Court, 
ole, unattended by all but my on virtues; which were not 
_—_— of ſo modeſt a nature as to keep themſelves, or me, con- 
ny a ceal'd : For I met the Prince with all his ladies on horſe- 
well back, coming from hunting, Mrs. B* and Mrs. L* 
en took me into protection ' (contrary to the laws againſt 
rever harbouring Papiſts) and gave me a dinner, with ſomes 
Te 23 thing I liked better, an opportunity of converſation with 
aſon- Mrs. H“. We all agreed that the life of a Maid of 
r con- honaur was of all things the moſt miſerable: and wiſh'd 
pull'd that every woman who envy'd it, had a ſpecimen of it. 
g. | To eat Weſtphalia- ham in a morning, ride over hedges 


and ditches on borrowed hacks, come home in the heat 
of the day with a fever, and (what is worſe a hundred 
times) with a red mark. in the forehead from an uneaſy 
hat; all this may qualify them to make excellent wives 


to ac 

ir im- for fox-hunters, and bear abundance of ruddy com- 
ou ate Flexion'd children. As ſoon as they can wipe off the 
ay you ſweat of the day, they muſt ſimper an hour and catch 
be ſin - cold, in the Princeſs's apartment: from thence (as 
partial Shakeſpear has it) to dinner, with aubat appetite they 


nay—and after that, till midnight, walk, work, cr 
think, which they pleaſe. I can caſily believe, no lone- 


houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, is 
Vol. V. H 


ö 
| 
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more contemplative than this Court ; and as a proof of 
it, I need only tell you, Mrs. L“ walked with me three 
or four hours by moonlight, and we met no creature of 
any quality but the King, who gave audience to the vice- 
chamberlain, all alone, under the garden - wall. ; 

In ſhort, I heard of no ball, aſſembly, baſlet-table, 
or any place where two or three were gathered together, 
except Madam Kilmanſegg's, to which I had the honour 
to be invited, and the grace to ſtay away. 

I was heartily tired, and poſted to — park: there 
we had an excellent diſcourſe of quackery ; Dr. $* was 
mentioned with honour. Lady —— walked a whole 
hour abroad without dying after it, at leaſt in the time 
I ſtay'd, tho? ſhe ſeem'd to be fainting, and had conyul- 
five motions ſeveral times in her head. 

I arrived in the Foreft by Tueſday noon, having fled 
from the face (I wiſb I could ſay the horned face) of 
Moſes, who dined in the mid-way thither. I paſs'd the 
reſt of the day in thoſe woods where [ have ſo often en- 
joy'd a book and a friend; I made a Hymn as I paſs'd 
thro*; which ended with a ſigh, that I will not tell you 
the meaning of. 

Your Doctor is gone the way of all his patients, and 
was hard put to it how to diſpoſe of an eſtate miſerably 
unwieldy, and ſplendidly unuſeful to him. Sir Samuel 
Garth ſays, that for Ratcliffe to leave a library, was as 
if a Eunuch ſhould found a Seraglio. Dr. S— lately 
told a lady, he wonder'd ſhe could be alive after him: 
ſhe made anſwer, ſhe wonder'd at it for two reaſons, be- 
cauſe Dr, Ratcliffe was dead, and becauſe Dr. S— was 
living, Iam OY 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER XV. 


Othing could have more of that melancholy whick 
once uſed to pleaſe me, than my laſt day's jour- 
ney; for after having paſs'd through my favourite woods 
in the foreſt, with a thouſand reveries of paſt pleaſures, 
I rid over hanging hills, whoſe tops were edged with 
groves, and whoſe feet water'd with winding rivers, liſ- 
tening to the falls of cataracts below, and the murmur- 
ing of- the winds above: the gloomy verdure of Stonor 
ſucceeded to theſe ; and then the ſhades of the evening 
overtook me. The moon roſe in the cleareſt ſky I ever 
ſaw, by whoſe ſolemn light I paced on ſlowly, without 
company, or any interruption to the range of my 
thoughts, About a mile before I reach'd Oxford, all 
the bells toll'd in different notes ; the clocks of every 
college an{wer'd one another, and ſounded forth (ſome 
in a deeper, ſome a ſofter tone) that it was eleven at 
night, All this was no ill preparation to the life I have 
led ſince, among thoſe old walls, venerable galleries, 
ſtone porticos, ſtudious walks, and ſolitary ſcenes of the 
Univerſity. 1 wanted nathing but a black gown and a 
ſalary, to be as mere a book-worm as any there. I con- 
torm'd myſelf to the college hours, was roll'd up in 
books, lay in one of the moſt ancient, duſky parts of 
the Univerſity, and was as dead to the world as any 
bermit of the deſart. If any thing was alive or awake 
in me, it was a little vanity, ſuch as even thoſe good 
men us'd to entertain, when the monks of their oaun 
order extoll'd their piety and abſtraction. For 1 found 
mylelf receiv'd with a fort of reſpect, which this idle 
part of mankind, the Learned, pay to their own ſpecies's 
who are as conſiderable here, as the buſy, the gay, and 

the ambitious are in your world, 
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Indeed I was treated in ſuch a manner, that I could 
not but ſometimes aſk myſelf in my mind, what college 
I was founder of, or what library I had built? Me. 
thinks, I do very ill to return to the world again, to leave 
the only place where I make a figure, and, from ſeein 
myſelf ſeated with dignity on the moſt conſpicuous ſhelves 
of a library, put myſelf into the abje& poſture of lyin 
at a lady's feet in St. James's ſquare. g 

I will not deny, but that, like Alexander, in the 
midſt of my glory I am wounded, and find myſelf a 
mere man. To tell you from whence the dart comes 
Fs to no purpoſe, fince neither of you will take the ten- 
der care to draw it out of my heart, and ſuck the poi- 
Jon with your lips. 

Here, at my Lord Hs, I ſee a creature nearer 
an angel than a woman (tho? a woman be very near as 
good as an angel ;) I think you have formerly heard me 
mention Mrs. T— as a credit to the Maker of Angels; 
ſhe is a relation of his lordſhip's, and he gravely pro- 
pos'd her to me for a wiſe; being tender of her in- 
tereſts, and knowing (what is a ſhame to Providence) 
that ſhe is leſs indebted to fortune than I. I told him, 
'twas what he never could have thought of, if it had 
not been his misfortune to be blind ; and what I never 
could think of, while 1 had eyes to ſee both her and 
myſelf. 

I muſt not conclude without telling you, that I wil 
do the utmoſt in the affair yon deſite. It would be at 
inexpreſſible joy to me if I could ſerve you, and I wil 
always do all | can to give myſelf pleaſure. I wiſh 

well for you as for myſelf; I am in love with you both, 
zs much as | am with myſelf, for ] find myſelf molt ® 
wich either, when I leaſt ſuſpeR it. 
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LETTER XVI. 


THE chief cauſe I have to repent my leaving the 
town, is the uncertainty I am in every day of your 
ſiſter's ſtate of health. I really expected by every poſt 
to have heard of her recovery, but on the contrary each 
letter has been a new awakening to my apprehenſions, 
and I have ever ſince ſuffer'd alarms upon alarms on her 
account. No one can be more ſenſibly touch'd at this 
than I; nor any danger of any I love could affect me 
with more uneaſineſs. I have felt ſome weakneſſes of 
a tender kind, which I would not be free from; and [ 
am glad to find my value for people ſo rightly placed, 
as to perceive them on this occaſion, 

I cannot be ſo good a Chriſtian as to be willing to reſign 
my own happineſs here, for hers in another life, I do 
more than wiſh for her ſaſety, for every wiſh I make I 
find immediately changed into a prayer, and a more fer- 
vent ons than I had learn'd to make till now. 

May her life be longer and happier than perhaps her- 
ſelf may defire, that is, as long and as happy as you 
can wiſh ; May her beauty be as great as poſſible, that 
is, as it always was, or as yours is. But whatever ra- 
vages a mercileſs diſtemper may commit, I dare promiſe 
her boldly, what few (if any) of her makers of viſits and 
compliments dare to do: ſhe ſhail have one man as 
much her admirer as ever. As for your part, Madam, 
you have me ſo more than ever, ſince I have been a wit- 
neſs to the generous tenderneſs you have ſhewn upon 
this occaſion, 


Your, etc, 
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LETTER XVII. 


JM not at all concerned to think that this letter may 
be leſs entertaining than ſome I have ſent : J know 
you are a friend that will think a kind letter as good ay 
a diverting one. He that gives you his mirth makes 
a much leſs preſent than he that gives you his heart; 
and true friends would rather ſee ſuch thoughts as 
they communicate only to one another, than what they 
ſquander about to all the world. They who can et 
a right value. upon any thing, will prize one tender, 
wellmeant word, above all that ever made them laugh 
in their lives, If I did not think fo of you, I ſhould 
never have taken much pains to endeavour to pleaſe 
you, by writing, or any thing elſe, Wit, I am ſure, [ 
want ; at leaſt in the degree that I ſee others have it, 
who would at all ſeaſons alike be entertaining; but ! 
would willingly have ſome qualities that may be (at 
ſome ſeaſons) of more comfort to myſelf, and of more 
ſervice to my friends, I would cut off my own head: 
if it had nothing better than wit in it; and tear out my 
own heart, if it had no better diſpoſitions than to love 
only myſelf, and laugh at all my neighbours, 
I know you'll think it an agreeable thing to hear that 

J have done a great deal of Homer, If it be tolerable, 
the world may thank you ſor it: for if I could have 
ſeen you every day, and imagin'd my company could 
have every day pleas'd you, I ſhould ſcarce have thought 
it worth my while to pleaſe the world, How many 
verſes could I gladly have left unfiniſh'd, and turn'd 
into it, for people to ſay what they would of, had I been 
permitted to paſs all thoſe hours more pleaſing]y * 
Whatever ſome may think, Fame is a thing I am much 
Jeſs covetous of, than your friendſhip ; for that, I hope 
will laſt all my life; the other I cannot anſwer for. 
What if they ſhould both grow greater after my death 
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alas! they would both be of no advantage to me! 
Therefore think upon it, and love me as well as ever 
you can, while I live. 

Now I talk of fame, I ſend you my Temple of Fame, 
which is juſt come out : but my ſentiments about it you 
will ſee better by this Epigram. | 

What's Fame with men, by cuſfom of the nation 
1s call d in women only Reputation : 

About them both why keep we ſuch a pother ? 
Part you wwith one, and I'll renounce the other, 


LETTER XVIII. 


Ar. the pleaſure or uſe of familiar letters, is to give 

the aſſurance of a friend's welfare; at leaſt tis 
all 1 know: who am a mortal enemy and deſpiſer of 
what they call fine letters. In this view, I promiſe you, 
it will always be a ſatisfaction to me to write letters and 
to receive them from you ; becauſe I unfeignedly have 
your good at my heart, and am that thing, which many 
people make only a ſubje& to diſplay their fine ſenti- 
ments upon, a Friend: which is a character that admits 
of little to be ſaid, till ſomething may be done. Now 
let me fairly tell you, I don't like your ſtyle : *tis very 
pretty, therefore I don't like it; and if you writ as well 
as Voiture, I would not give a farthing for ſuch letters, 
unleſs I were to ſell them to be printed. Methinks I 
have loſt the Mrs. L* I formerly knew, who writ and 
talked like other people (and ſometimes better.) You 
muſt allow me to ſay, you have not ſaid a ſenſible word 
in all your letter, except where you ſpeak of ſhewing 
kindneſs and expecting it in return: but the addition 
you make about your being but two and twenty, is again 
in the ſiyle of wit and abomination, To ſhew you how 
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very unſatisfactorily you write, in all your letters you've 
never told me how you do. Indeed I ſee *twas abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for me to write to you, before you con- 
tinued to take more notice of me, for I ought to tell 
you what you are to expect; that is to ſay, kindneſs, 
which I never fail'd (I hope) to return; and not wit, 
which if I want, I am not much concerned, becauſe 
judgment is a better thing; and if I had, [ would make 
uſe of it rather to play upon thoſe I deſpiſed, than to 
trifle with thoſe I loved. You ſee, in ſhort, after what 


manner you may moſt agreeably write to me: tell me 


you are my friend, and you can be no more at a loſs 
about that article, As 1 have open'd my mind upon 
this to you, it may alſo ſerve for Mr. H—, who will 
ſee by it what manner of letters he muſt expect if he 
correſponds with me. As I am too ſeriouſly yours 
and his ſervant. to put turns upon you inſtead of good 
wiſhes, ſo in return I ſhould have nothing but honeſt 
plain How-d'ye's and Pray remember me's ; which 
not being fit to be ſhown to any body for wit, may 
be a proof we correſpond only for ourſelves, in mere 
friendlineſs ; as doth, God is my witneſs, 


Your very, etc. 


——_— 


| up + Jo ' © 


17 is with infinite ſatisfaction I am made acquainted 
that your brother will at laſt prove your relation, 
and has entertained ſuch ſentiments as became him 
in your concern, I have been prepared for this by 
degrees, having ſeveral times receiv'd from Mrs, * that 
which is one of the greateſt pleaſures, the knowledge 
that others entered into my own ſentiments: concern- 
ing you. I ever was of opinion that you wanted no 


more to be vind'cated thag to be known, As I-bave 
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often condoled with you in your adverſities, ſo I have 
a right, which but few can pretend to, of congratu- 
lating on the proſpe& of your better fortunes : and 
I hope, for the future, to have the concern I have 
felt for you overpaid in your felicities. Tho you 
modeſtly ſay the world has left you, yet, I verily believe, 
it is coming to you again as faſt as it can: for, to give 
the world its due, it is always very fond of merit when 
it is paſt its power to oppoſe it. Therefore, it you can, 
take it into favour again upon its repentance, and con- 
tinue in it. But if you are reſolved in revenge to rob 
the world of ſo much example as you may afford it, I 
believe your deſign will be vain ; for even in a mo- 
naſtery your devotions cannot carry you ſo far toward 
the next world as to make this loſe the fight of youg 
but you'll be like a ſtar, that, while it is fixed to 
heaven, ſhines over all the earth. | 

Whereſoever Providence ſhall diſpoſe of the moſt va- 
luable thing I know, I ſhall ever. follow you with. my 
lincereſt wiſhes, and my beſt thoughts will be perpetu- 

ally waiting upon you, when you never hear of me nor 
them. Your own guardian angels cannot be more con- 
ſtant, nor more ſilent. I beg you will never ceaſe to 
think me your friend, that you may not be guilty of that 
which you never yet knew to commit, an injuſtice. As I 
have hitherto been fo in ſpite of the world, ſo hereafter, 
if it be poſſible you ſhould ever be more oppoſed, and 
more deſerted, I ſhould only be ſo much the more 

Your faithful, etc, 


—_—_—— 


LETTER XX. 


I Can fay little to recommend the letters I ſhall write 
to you, but that they will be the molt impartial re- 
prefentations of a free heart, and the trueſt copies you 
H 5 
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ever ſaw, tho? of a very mean original. Not a feature 
will be ſoftened, or any advantageous light employed 
to make the ugly thing a little leſs hideous ; but you 
ſhall find it, in all reſpects, moſt horribly like. You 
will do me an injuſtice if you look upon any thing I 
ſhall ſay from this inflant, as a compliment, either to 
you or to myſelf: whatever I write will be the real 
thought of that hour; and I know you'll no more ex- 
pect it of me to perſevere till death, in every ſentiment 
or notion I now ſet down, than you would imagine a 
man's face ſhould never change when once his picture 
was drawn. 

The freedom I ſhall uſe in this manner of 2hinking 
«loud, may indeed prove me a fool; but it will prove 
me one of the beſt ſort of fools, the honeſt ones, And 
fince what folly we have, will infallibly buoy up at one 
time or other in ſpite of all our art to keep i it down; 
methinks, tis almoſt fooliſh to take any pains to con- 
ceal it at all, and almoſt knaviſh to do it from thoſe that 
are our friends. If Momus's project had taken, of ha- 
ving windows in our breaſts, I ſhould be for carrying 
it further, and making thoſe windows, caſements ; that 
while a man ſhowed his heart to all the world, he might 
do ſomething more for his friends; even give it them, 
and truſt it to their handling. I think I love you as 
well as King Herod did Herodias (tho? I never had ſo 
much as one dance with you) and would as freely give 
you my heart in a diſh, as he did another's head. But 
ſince Jupiter will not have it ſo, I muſt be content to 
ſnew my taſte in life, as I do my tafte in painting, by 
loving to have as little drapery as poſſible. Not that J 
think every body naked altogether ſo fine a fight, 23 
yourſelf and a few more would be, but becauſe tis good 
to uſe people to what they muſt be acquainted with; 
and there will certainly come ſome day of judgment or 
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other, to uncover every ſoul of us. We ſhall then ſee 
that the Prudes of this world owed. all their fine figure 
only to their being ſtraiter-laced than the reſt ; and that 
they are naturally as arrant ſquabs as thoſe that went 
more looſe, nay as thoſe that never girded their loins at 
all.—But a particular reaſon. that may engage you to 
write your thoughts the more freely to me, is, that I am 
confident no one knows you better; for I find, when 
others expreſs their thoughts of you, they fall very ſhort 
of mine, and, I know, at the ſame time, theirs are ſuch 
as you would think ſufficiently in your favour. 

You may eaſily imagine how deſirous I mult be of a 


' correſpondence with a perſon, who had taught me long 


ago that it was as poſlible to eſteem at firſt ſight, as to 
love: and who has ſince ruin'd me for all the converſa- 
tion of one ſex, and almoſt all the friendſhip of the 
other. I am but too ſenſible thro? your means, that the 
company of men wants a certain ſoftneſs to recommend 
it, and that of women wants every thing elſe. How 
often have I been quietly going to take poſſeſſion of that 
tranquillity and indolence I had ſo long found in the 
country; when one evening of your converſation has 
ſpoil'd me for a Solitaire! Books have loſt their effect 
upon me, and I was convinced ſince I ſaw you, that 
there is one alive wiſer than all the ſages. A plague of 
female wiſdom ! it makes a man ten times more uneaſy 
than his own. What is very ſtrange, Virtue herſelf 
(when you have the dreſſing her) is too amiable ſor 
one's repoſe, You might have done a world of good in 
your time, if you had allowed half the fine gentlemen 
who have ſeen you, to have conve:ſed with you; they 
would have been ſtrangely bit, while they thought only 
to fall in love with a fair lady, and you had ben itch'd 
them with Reaſon and Virtue (two beauties that the 
very fops pretend to no acquaintance with.) ]) 
H 6 
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The unhappy diſtance at which we correſpond, re: 
moves a great many of thoſe reſtrictions and punQilious 
decorums, that oftentimes in nearer converſation preju- 
dice truth, to ſave good breeding. I may now hear of 
my faults and you of your good qualities, without a 
bluſh; we converſe upon ſuch unfortunate generous 
terms, as exclude the regards of fear, ſhame, or deſign, 
1n either of us. And, methinks, it would be as paltry 
a part, to impoſe (even in a ſingle thought) upon each 
other in this ſtate of ſeparation, as for ſpirits of a dif- 
ferent ſphere, who have ſo little intercourſe with us, to 
employ that little (as ſome would make us think they 
do) in putting tricks and deluſions upon poor mortals. 

Let me begin then, Madam, by aſking you a quel. 
tion, that may enable me to judge better of my own 
conduct than moſt inſtances of my life, In what man- 
ner did I behave in the laſt hour I ſaw you? What 
degree of concern did I diſcover when I felt a misfor- 
tune, which, I hope, you will never feel, that of parting 
from what one moſt eſteems ? for if my parting looked 
but like that of your common acquaintance, I am the 
greatelt of all the hypocrites that ever decency made, 

I never ſince paſs by your houſe but with the fame 
ſort of melancholy that we feel upon ſeeing the tomb 
of a friend, which only ſerves to put us in mind of what 
we have loſt, I reflect upon the circumſtances of your 
departure, which I was there a witneſs of (your behavi- 
our in what I may call your laſt moments) and I in- 
dulge a gloomy kind of pleaſure in thinking that thoſe 
laſt moments were given to me. I would fain imagine 
that this was not accidental, but proceeded from a pe- 
netration, which, 1 know, you have, in finding out 
the truth of people's ſentiments ; and that you were 
willing, the laſt man that ali haue parted fiom you, 
mould be the laſt that did, 1 really looked upon you 
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juſt as the friends of Curtius might have done upon that 
hero, at the inſtant when he was devoting himſelf to 
glory, and running to be loſt out of generoſity : I was 
obliged to admire your reſolution, in as great a degree 
as I deplored it ; and had only to wiſh, that Heaven 


© would reward ſo much virtue as was to be taken from 


us, with all the felicities it-could enjoy elſewhere, 
I am, etc. 


oo 
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LETTER XXI. 


I Can never have too many of your letters. I am an- 

gry at every ſcrap of paper loſt, and tho”. it is but 
an odd compliment to compare a fine Jady to a Sibyl, 
your leaves, methinks, like hers, are too good to' be 
committed to the winds ; tho? I have no other way of 
receiving them but by thoſe unfaithful meſſengers. I 
have had but three, and I reckon that ſhort one from 
D——, which was rather a dying ejaculation than a 
letter, 

You have contrived to ſay in your laſt the two things 
molt pleaſing to me: The firſt, that whatever be the 
fate of your leiters, you will continue to write in the 
diſcharge of your conſcience. The other is, the juſtice 
you do me, in taking what I writ to you, in the ſerious 
manner it was meant; it is the point upon which I can 
bear no ſuſpicion, and in which, above all, I defire to 
be thought ſerious, It would be vexatious indeed, if 
you ſhould pretend to take that for wit, which is na 
more than the natural overflowing of a hears improved 
by an eſteem for you; bat ſince you tell me you believe 
me, I fancy my expreſſions have not been entirely un- 
faithful to my thoughts, 
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May your faith be encreaſed in all truths, that are 
As great as this ; and, depend upon it, to whatever de. 
gree it may extend, you never can be a bigot. 

If you could ſee the heart I talk of, you would really 
think it a fooliſh good kind of thing, with ſome quali- 
ties as well deſerving to be half-laughed at, and . 
eſteemed, as moſt hearts in the world. 

Its grand foible in regard to you, is the moſt like 
reaſon of any foible in nature, Upon my word this 
heart is not like a great warehouſe, ſtored only with 
my own goods, or with empty ſpaces to be ſupplied 
as faſt as intereſt or ambition can fill them: but is 
every inch of it let out into lodgings for its friends, 
and ſhall never want a corner where your idea wifl 
always lie as warm, and as s cloſe, as any idea in Chri- 
ſtendom. 

If this diſtance (as you are ſo kind as to ſay) en- 
larges your belief of my friendſhip, I aſſure you, it 
has ſo extended my notion of your value, that I begin 
to be impious upon that account, and to wiſh that even 
ſlaughter, ruin, and deſolation may interpoſe between 
you and the place you deſign for; and that you were 
xeſtored to us at the expence of a whole people. 
ls there no expedient to return you in peace to the 
boſom of your country ? I hear you are come as far 
as —— ; do you only look back to die twice? is Eu- 
rydice one more ſnatched to the ſhades ? If ever mortal 
had reaſon to hate the King, it is I, whoſe particular 
misfortune it is, to be almoſt the only innocent perſon 
he has made to ſuffer; both by his government at 
home, and his negotiations abroad, 

If you muſt go from us, I wiſh at leaſt you might 
paſs to your baniſhment by the moſt pleaſant way 3 
that all the road might be roſes and myrtles, and. a 
thouſand objects riſe round you, agreeable enough to 
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make England leſs defirable to you. It is not now my 
intereſt to wiſh England agreeable : it is highly pro- 
bable it may uſe me ill enough to drive me from it. 
Can I think that place my country, where I cannot 
now call a foot of paternal earth my own? Yet it may 
ſeem ſome alleviation, that when the wiſeſt thing I can 
do is to leave my country, what was moſt agreeable in 
it ſhould firſt be ſnatched away from it. 

I could overtake you with pleaſure in , and 
make that tour in your company. Every reaſonable 
entertainment and beautiful view would be doubly en- 
gaging when you partook of it. I ſhould atleaſt attend 
you to the ſea coaſts, and caſt a Jaſt look after the fails 
that tranſported you. But perhaps I might care as 
little to ſtay behind you ; and be full as uneaſy to live 
in a country where I ſaw others perſecuted by the 
rogues of my own religion, as where I was perſecuted 
myſelf by the rogues of yours. And it is not impoſ- 
ſible I might run into Aſia in ſearch of liberty; for who 
would not rather live a freeman among a nation of 
ſlaves, than a ſlave among a nation of freemen ? 

In good earneſt, if I knew your motions, and your 
exact time; I verily think, I ſhould be once more hap- 
Py ina fight of you next Spring. 

Pl! conclude with a wiſh, God ſend you with us, or 
me wa: you. 


- wu 


LETTER XXII. 


you will find me more troubleſome than ever Brutus 

did his evil Genius; I ſhall meet you in more 
places than one, and often refreſh your memory before 
you arrive at your Philippi, Theſe ſhadows of me 
(my letters) will be haunting you from time to time, 
and putting you in mind of the man who has really 
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ſuffered very much from you, and whom you have 
robb'd of the moſt valuable of his enjoyments, your 
converſation. The advantage of hearing your ſenti- 
ments by diſcovering mine, was what I always thought 
a great one, and even worth the riſque I generally run 
of manifeſting my own indiſcretion. You then rewarded 
my truſt in you the moment it was given, for you 

leas'd or inform'd me the minute you anſwer'd. I 
muſt now be contented with more flow returns, How- 
ever, *tis ſome pleaſure, that your thoughts upon paper 
will be a more laſting poſſeſſion to me, and that I ſhall 
no longer have cauſe to complain of a loſs 1 have ſo 
often regretted, that of any thing you faid, which ! 
happen'd to forget. In earneſt, Madam, if 1 were to 
write to you as often as I think of you, it muſt be every 
day of my life. I attend you in ſpirit thro” all your 
ways, I follow you through every ſtage in books of 
travels, and fear for you thro' whole folio's ; you make 
me ſhrink at the paſt dangers of dead travellers ; and if 
J read of a delightful proſpect, or agreeable place, 1 
hope it yet ſubſiſts to pleaſe you. I enquire the roads, 
the amuſements, the company, of every town and coun- 
try thro? which you paſs, with as much diligence, as 
if I were to ſet out next week to overtake you. Ina 
worg, no one can have you more conſtantly in mind, 
not even your Guardian angel (if you have one) and I 
am willing to indulge ſo much Popery as to fancy ſome 
Being takes care of you, who knows your value better 
than you do yourſelf: I am willing to think that heaven 
never gave ſo much ſelf negle& and reſolution to a wo- 
man, to occaſion her calamity ; but am pious enough 
to believe thoſe qualities muſt be intended to conduce 
to her benefit and her glory. 

Your firſt ſhort letter only ſerves to ſhew me you are 
alive: it puts me in mind of the firſt dove that re- 
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turn'd to Noah, and juſt made him know it had found 
no reſt abroad. 

There is nothing in it that pleaſes me, but when you 
tell me you had no ſea- ſickneſs. I beg your next may 
give me all the pleaſure it can, that is, tell me any 
that you receive, You can make no diſcoveries that 
will be half ſo valuable to me as thoſe of your own 
mind. Nothing that regards the ſtates or kingdoms 
you paſs thro', will engage ſo much of my curioſity or 
concern, as what relates to yourſelf : Your welfare, to 
ſay truth, is more at my heart than that of Chriſtendom. 

I am ſure I may defend the truth, tho? perhaps not 
the virtue of this declaration, One is ignorant, or 
doubtful at beſt, of the merits of differing religions and 
governments: but private virtues one can be ſure of. 
I therefore know what particular Perſon has deſert 
enough to merit being happier than others, but not 
what Nation deſerves to conquer or oppreſs another. 
You will ſay, I am not public-/pirited ; let it be fo, I 
may have too many tenderneſſes, particular regards, or 
narrow views ; but at the ſame time I am certain that 
whoever wants theſe, can never have a Public fpirit 2 
for (as a friend of mine ſays) how is it poſſible for 
that man to love twenty thouſand people, who never 
loved one ? 

I communicated your letter to Mr. C>—, he thinks 
of you and talks of you as he ought, I mean as I do, 
and one always thinks that to be juſt as it ought. His 
health and mine are now ſo good, that we wiſh with 
all our fouls you were a witneſs of it. We never meet 
but we lament over you : we pay a kind of weekly 
rites to your memory, where we ftrow flowers of rhe- 
toric, and offer ſuch libations to your name as it would 
be prophane to call toaſting. The Duke of B—m 
8 ſometimes the High Prieſt of your praiſes ; and upon 
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the whole, I believe there are as few men that are not 
ſorry at your departure, as women that are; for, you 
know, moſt of your ſex want good ſenſe, and therefore 
mult want generoſity : You have ſo much of both, that, 
I am ſure, you pardon them : for one cannot but for. 
give whatever one deſpiſes. For my part I hate x 
great many women for your fake, and undervalue all 
the reſt, *Tis you are to blame, and may God re. 
venge it upon you, with all thoſe bleſſings and earthly 
proſperities, which, the divines tell us, are the cautc 
of our perdition ; for if he makes you happy in this 
world, I dare truſt your own virtue to do it in the other, 
I am | | 

Your, etc, 
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5 LETTER XXIII. 
To Mrs. ARABBELLA Fe RMOR- 
On her Marriage. 


you are by this time ſatisfied how much the ten- 
derneſs of one man of merit is to be preferred to 
the addreſſes of a thouſand, And by this time the 
Gentleman you have made choice of is ſenſible, how 
great is the joy of having all thoſe charms and good 
qualities which have pleafed ſo many, now applied to 
pleaſe one only. It was but juſt, that the ſame Virtues 
which gave you reputation, ſhould give you happineſs; 
and I can wiſh you no greater, than that you may re- 
ceive it in as high a degree yourſelf, as ſo much good 
humour muſt infallibly give it to your huſband, 
It may be expected, perhaps, that one who has the 
title of Poet ſhould ſay ſomething more polite on this 
occaſion; But I am really more a well · wiſher to your 
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felicity, than a celebrater of your beauty. Beſides, you 
are now a married woman, and in a way to be a great 
many better things than a fine lady ; ſach as an excellent 
wife, a faithful friend, a tender parent, and at laſt, as 
the conſequence of them all, a ſaint in heaven, Yew 
ought now to hear nothing but that, which was all you 
ever deſired to hear (whatever others may have ſpoken 
to you) I mean Truth : and it is with the utmoſt that 
I aſſure you, no friend you have can more rejoice in 
any. good that befals you, is more ſincerely delighted 
with the proſpe& of your future happineſs, or more un- 
feignedly deſires a long continuance of it. 

I hope, you will think it but juſt, that a man who 
will certainly be ſpoken of as your admirer, after he is 


dead, may have the happineſs to be eſteemed, while he 
bs living, 


Your etc. 


TO AND FROM 


Sir WILLIAM TRUMBULL?, 


From the Year 1705 to 1716, 


LETTER I. 
Sir WILLIAM TRUMBULL to Mr, Pop. 


SIR, October 19, 1705+ 
Return you the Book you were pleaſed to ſend me, 
and with it your obliging letter, which deſerves my 
particular acknowledgment ; for, next to the pleaſure 
of enjoying the company of ſo good a friend, the wel. 
comeſt thing to me is to hear from him. 1 expected to 
find, what I have met with, an admirable genius in 
thoſe Poems, not only becauſe they were Milton's f, 
or were approved by Sir Hen, Wooton, but becauſe you 
had commended them; and give me leave to tell you, 
that I know no body ſo like to equal him, even at the 
age he wrote moſt of them, as yourſelf, Only do not 
afford more cauſe of complaints again you, that you 
ſuffer nothing of yours to come abroad; which in this 


Secretary of State to King William the Third, 
+ L'Allegro, II Penſeroſo, Lycidas, and the Maſque of Comus. 
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age, wherein wit and true ſenſe is more ſcarce than 
money, is a piece of ſuch cruelty as your beſt friends 
can hardly pardon. I hope you will repent and amend; 
I could offer many reaſons to this purpoſe, and ſuch as 
you cannot anſwer with any ſincerity ; but that I dare 
not enlarge, for fear of engaging in a ſtyle of Compli- 
ment, which has been ſo abuſed by fools and knaves, 
that it is become almoſt ſcandalous. I conclude there- 
fore with an aſſurance which ſhall never vary, of my 
being ever, ete. 


—_— 
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LET EX IK 
Sir WILLIAM TRUMBULL to Mr. Porz. 


| April , 1708. 
I Have this moment received the favour of yours of 

the 8th inſtant ; and will make you a true excuſe 
(tho' perhaps no very good one) that I deferred the 
troubling you with a letter, when [I ſent back your pa- 
pers, in hopes of ſeeing you at Binkeld before this time. 
If I had met with any fault in your performance, I 
ſhould freely now (as I have done too preſamptuouſly 
in converſation with you) tell you my opinion ; which 
I have frequently ventured to give you, rather in com- 
pliance with your deſires than that I could think it rea- 
ſonable, For I am not yet ſatisfied upon what grounds 
I can pretend to judge of poetry, who never have been 
practiſed in the art. There may poſſibly be ſome happy 
genius's, who may judge of ſome of the natural beau- 
ties of a poem, as a man may of the proportions of a 
building, without having read Vitruvius, or knowing 
any thing of the rules of architecture; but this, tho? it 
may ſometimes be in the right, muſt be ſubject to many 
miſtakes, and is certainly but a ſuperficial knowledge; 
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without entering into the art, the methods, and the 
particular excellencies of the whole compoſure, in all 
the parts of it. 

Beſides my want of ſkill, I have another 0 why 
I ought to ſuſpe& myſelf, by reaſon of the great affec. 
tion I have for you; which might give too much bias 
to be kind to every thing that comes from you. But 
after all, I muſt ſay (and I do it with an old-faſhioned 
ſincerity) that I entirely approve of your tranſlation of 
thoſe pieces of Homer, both as to the verſification and 
the true ſenſe that ſhines thro* the whole: Nay I am 
confirmed in my former application to you, and give 
me leave to renew it upon this occaſion, that you would 
proceed in tranſlating that incomparable Poet, to make 
him ſpeak good Engliſh, to dreſs his admirable charac- 
ters in your proper, ſignificant, and expreſſive concep- 
tions, and to make his works as uſeful and inſtructive 
to this degenerate age, as he was to our friend Horace, 
when he read him at Preneſte : Qui, quid fit pulebrun, 
quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, etc. I break off with 
that guid non? with which I confeſs I am charm'd. 

Upon the whole matter I intreat you to ſend this pre- 

ſently to be added to the Miſcellanies, and I hope it 
will come time enough for that purpoſe. 
I have nothing to ſay of my Nephew B's obſerva- 
tions, for he ſent them to me ſo late, that I had not 
time to conſider them; I dare ſay he endeavour'd very 
faithfully (though, he told me, very haſtily) to execute 
your commands, 

All I can add is, that if your exceſs of modeſty ſhould 
| hinder you from publiſhing this Eſſay, I ſhall only be 
ſorry that J have no more credit with you, to perſuade 
you to oblige the public, and very particularly, dear Sir, 


Your, etc. 
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4 ET T E R ml. 
Sir WiLLIaM TR&UMBULL to Mr. Porz. 


March 6, 1713. 

1 Think a haſty ſcribble ſhows more what flows 

from the heart, than a letter after Balzac's manner 
in ſtudied phraſes ; therefore I will tell you as faſt as - 
can, that I have received your favour of the 26th paſt, 
with your kind preſent of The Rape of the Lock. You 
have given me the trueſt ſatisfaction imaginable, not 
only in making good the juſt opinion, I have ever had 
of your reach of thought, and my Idea of your com- 
prehenſive genius ; but likewiſe in that pleaſure I take 
as an Engliſhman to ſee the French, even Boileau him- 
ſelf in his Lutrin,  out-done in your poem : for you de- 
ſcend leviore plectro, to all the nicer touches, that your 
own obſervation and wit furniſh, on ſuch a ſubject as 
requires the fineſt ſtrokes and the livelieſt imagination. 
But I muſt ſay no more (tho? I could a great deal) on 
what pleaſes me ſo much: and henceforth, I hope, you 
will never condemn me of partiality, ſince I only ſwim 


| with the ſtream, and approve of what all men of good 


taſte (notwithſtanding the jarring of Parties) muſt and 
do univerſally applaud. I now come to what is of vaſt 
moment, I mean the preſervation of your health, and 
beg of you earneſtly to get out of all Tavern-company, 
and fly away tanguam ex incendio. What a miſery is it 
tor you to be deſtroyed by the fooliſh kindneſs (tis all 
one whether real or pretended) of thoſe who are able 
to bear the poiſon of bad wine, and to engage you in 
ſo unequal a combat? As to Homer, by all I can learn, 
your buſineſs is done : therefore come away and take 
a little time to breathe in the country. I beg now for 
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my own fake, and much more for yours; methinks Me. 
— has ſaid to you more than once, 


Heu fuge, nate dia, teque biz, ait, eripe flammis ! 


I am Your, etc, 


* — 


LETTER Iv. 


To Sir WII LIAu TRUM BUILT. 


March 12, 1713. 
P any thing you write is ſure to be a ples- 

ſure to me, yet I muſt own your laſt letter made 
me uneaſy ; you really uſe a ſtile of compliment, which 
I expect as little as I deſerve it. I know tis a com- 
mon opinion that a young ſcribbler is as ill pleas'd to 
hear truth as a young lady. From the moment one 


ſets up for an author, one muſt be treated as ceremo- ; 


a niouſly, that is, as unfaithfully, 
As a King's Fawourite, or as a King. 


This proceeding, join'd to that natural vanity, whick 


firſt makes a man an author, is certainly enough to ren- 


der him a coxcomb for life. But I muſt grant it is 2 
Juſt judgment upon poets, that they, whoſe chief pre- Þ 


tence is Wit, ſhould be treated as they themſelves treat 


Fools, that is, be cajol'd with praiſes. And, I believe, | 
Poets are the only poor fellows in the world whom any BY 


body will flatter, 


I would not be thought to ſay this, as if the obliging 
letter you ſent me deſerv'd this imputation, only it put 


me in mind of it; and I fancy one may apply to one's 


friend what Cæſar ſaid of his wife : It was not ſuff· | 
« cient that he knew her to be chaſte himſelf, but fie 


« ſhould not be ſo much as ſuſpected.“ 
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As to the wonderful diſcoveries, and all the good 
news you are pleas'd to tell me of myſelf, I treat it, as 
you who are in the ſecret, treat common news, as 
groundleſs reports of things at a diſtance ; which I, who 
look into the true ſprings of the affair, in my own 
breaſt, know to have no foundation at all. For Fame, 
though it be (as Milton finely calls it) % laßt infirmity 
of noble minds, is ſcarce ſo ſtrong a temptation as to war- 
rant our loſs of time here: it can never make us lie 
down contentedly on a death-bed, (as ſome of the An- 
tients are ſaid to have done with that thought.) You, 
Sir, have yourſelf taught me, that an eaſy fituation at 
that hour can proceed from no ambition leſs noble than 
that of an eternal felicity, which 1s unattainable by the 
ſtrongeſt endeavours of the wit, but may be gain'd by 
the ſincere intentions of the heart only. As in the next 
world, ſo ia this, the only ſolid bleſſings are owing to 
the goodneſs of the mind, not the extent of the capacity : 
friendſhip here is an emanation from the ſame ſource as 
beatitude there: the ſame benevolence and grateful diſ- 
polition that qualifies us for the one, if extended. far- 


ther, makes us partakers of the other. The utmoſt point 


of my deſires in my preſent ſtate terminates in the ſo- 
ciety and good-will of worthy men, which I look upon 
as no ill earneſt and foretaſte of the ſociety and alliance 
of happy ſouls hereafter. 

'The continuance of your favours to me is what not 
only makes me happy, but cauſes me to ſet ſome value 
upon myſelf as a part of your care. The inftances I 
daily meet with of theſe agreeable awakenings of friend- 
ſhip, are of too pleaſing a nature not to be acknowledged 
whenever I think of you, I am 


Your, etc. 


Vor. V. | E 
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LETTER V. 


April 30, 1714, 

1 Have been almoſt every day employ d in following 
your advice, and amuſing myſelf in painting, in 
which I am moſt particularly obliged to Mr. Jervas, who 
gives me daily inſtructions and examples. As to poeti- 
cal affairs, I am content at preſent to be a bare looker- 
on, and from a practitioner turn an admirer, which is 
(as the world goes) not very uſual. Cato was not ſo 
much the wonder of Rome in his days, as he is of Bri- 
tain in ours; and tho” all the fooliſh induſtry poſſible 
has been uſed to make it thought a party-play, yet 
what the author once ſaid of another may the moſt 
properly in the world be apply'd to him on this occaſion, 


Envy it/elf is dumb, in wonder loſt, 
And Factions firive, who ſhall atplaud him met. 


The numerous and violent claps of the Whig-party 
on the one ſide of the theatre, were echo'd back by 
the Tories on the other; while the author ſweated be- 
hind the ſcenes with concern to find their applauſe pro- 
ceeding more from the hand than the head. This was 
the caſe too of the prologue writer“, who was clapp'd 
into a ſtanch Whig, at almoſt every two lines. I believe 
you have heard, that after all the applauſes of the op- 
poſite faction, my Lord Bolingbroke ſent for Booth, 
who play'd Cato, into the box, between one of the 
acts, and preſented him with fifty guineas ; in acknow- 
ledgment (as he exprels'd- it) for defending the cauſe 
of liberty ſo well againſt a Perpetual Dictator. The 
Whigs are unwilling to be diſtanc'd this way, and there- 
fore deſign a preſent to the ſame Cato very ſpeedily; 
in the mean time they are getting ready as good a ſen- 
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tence as the former on their fide : ſo betwixt them, tis 
probable that Cato (as Dr. Garth expreſs'd it) may 
have ſomething to live upon, after he dies. I am 
Your, etc. 
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LET FER Th 
From Sir WIL IIA TRUMBULL. 


Eaſthamſtead, Feb. 22, 1714-15. 
I Am ſenſibly oblig'd, dear Sir, by your kind preſent 
of the Temple of Fame, into which you are already 
enter'd, and I dare prophecy for once (tho' I am not 
much given to it) that you will continue there, with 
thoſe, 


Who, ever new, not ſubject to decays, 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. 


There was nothing wanting to compleat your obliging 
remembrance of me, but your accompanying it wick 
your poem; your long abſence being much the ſevereſt 
part of the winter. I am truly ſorry that your time, 
which you can employ ſo much better, ſhould be ſpent 
in the drudgery of correcting the printers; for as to 
what you have done yourſelf, there will nothing of that 
nature be neceſſary. I wiſh you could find a few mi- 
nutes leiſure to let me hear from you ſometimes, and to 
acquaint me how your Homer draws on towards a pub- 
lication, and all things relating thereunto. 

1 intreat you to return my humble ſervice to Mr. 
Jervas. I ſtill flatter myſelf that he will take an oppor- 
tunity, in a proper ſeaſon, to ſee us, and review his pic- 
ture, and then to alter ſome things, ſo as to pleaſe him- 
ſelf; which I know will not be, till every thing in it is 
I 2 | 
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perfect; no more than I can be, till you believe me to 
be with that ſincerity and eſteem, that I am and will 
ever continue, your moſt faithful friend. 


LETTER VII. 


Dec. 16, 1715. 

T was one of the Enigma's of Pythagoras, When 

© the winds riſe, worſhip the Echo.” A modern 
writer explains this to ſignify, © When popular tumults 
begin, retire to ſolitudes, or ſuch places where Echo's 
& are commonly found, rocks, woods, etc.” I am ra- 
ther of opinion it ſhould be interpreted, © When ru- 
«© mours increaſe, and when there is abundance of noiſe 
& and clamour, believe the ſecond report:“ This I 
think agrees more exactly with the echo, and is the 
more natural application of the ſymbol. However -it 
be, either of theſe precepts is extremely proper to be 
followed at this ſeaſon ; and I cannot but applaud your 
reſolution of continuing in what you call your cave in 
the foreſt, this winter; and preferring the noiſe of 
breaking ice to that of breaking ſtateſmen, the rage 
of ſtorms to that of parties, the fury and ravage of 
floods and tempeſts, to the precipitancy of ſome, and 
the ruin of others, which, 1 fear, will be our daily 
proſpects in London. 

I fincerely wiſh' myſelf with you, to enges the 
wonders of God in the firmament, rather than the mad- 
neſs of man on the earth. But I never had ſo much 
cauſe as now to complain of my poetical ſtar, that 
fixes me, at this tumultuous time, to attend the gingling 
of rhymes and the meaſuring of ſyllables: to be almoſt 
* the only trifler in the nation; and as ridiculous as the 
N poet in Petronius, who, while all the reſt in the ſkip 

were either labouring or praying for life, was ſcratching 
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his head in a little room, to write a fine deſcription of 
the tempeſt, 

You tell me, you like the ſound of no arms but thoſe 
of Achilles: for my part I like them as little as any 
other arms. I liſted myſelf in the battles of Homer, 
and I am no ſooner in war, but, like moſt other _ I 
wiſh myſelf out again. 

I heartily join with you in wiſhing Quiet to our na- 
tive country : Quiet in the ſtate, which, like Charity in 
religion, is too much the perfection and happineſs of 
either, to be broken or violated on any pretence or 
proſpe& whatſoever. Fire and ſword, and fire and fag- 
got, are equally my averſion, I can pray for oppoſite 
parties, and for oppoſite religions, with great ſincerity. 
I thiok to be a lover of one's country is a glorious elogy, 
but I do not think it ſo great a one as to be a lover of 
mankind, | 

| ſometimes celebrate you under theſe denominations, 
and join your health with that of the whole world ; a 
truly catholic health, which far excels the poor narrow- 
ſpirited, ridiculous healths now in faſhion, to this 
church, or that church. Whatever our teachers may 
lay, they muſt give us leave at leaſt to wiſh generouſly. 
Theſe, dear Sir, are my general diſpoſitions ; but when- 
ever I pray or wiſh for particulars, you are one of the 
firit in the thoughts and affections of 

| Your, etc. 


_—— 
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From Sir WILLTAd TRUMBULL, 


| Jan. 19, 1715-16. 
Should be aſham'd of my long idleneſs, in not ac- 
knowledging your kind advice about Echo, and 
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your moſt ingenious explanation of it relating to popu- 
lar tumults ; which I own to be very uſeful: and yet 
give me leave to tell you, that I keep myſelf to a ſhor- 
ter receipt of the fame Pythagoras, which is Silence; 
and this I ſhall obſerve, if not the whole time of his 
diſcipline, yet at leaſt till your return into this country, 
I am obliged further to this method, by the moſt ſevere 
weather I ever felt; when, tho' I keep as near by the 
fire-ſide as may be, yet gelidus concrevit frigore ſanguis ; 
and often I apprehend the circulation of the blood be. 
gins to be ſtopp'd. I have further great loſſes (to a 
poor farmer) of my poor oxen—1ntereunt fecudes, fant 
circumfiſa pruinis Corpora magna boum, etc. 

Pray comfort me, if you can, by telling me that your 
ſecond volume of Homer is not frozen; for it muſt be 
expreſs'd very poetically, to ſay now, that the preſſes 
ſweat. 

I cannot forbear to add a piece of artiſice I have been 
guilty of, on occaſion of my being obliged to congra- 
tulate the birth-day of a friend of mine; when finding 
I had no materials of my own, I very frankly ſent him 
your imitation of Martial's epigram on Antonius 
Primus. This has been applauded ſo much, that I am 
in danger of commencing Poet, perhaps laureat, (pray 
deſire my good friend Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat) pro- 


Jam numerat placido felix Antonius awo, etc, 


At length my Friend (while Time with ftill career 
Wafts on his gentle wing his eightieth year) 
Sees his paſt days ſafe out of Fortune's power, 
Nor dreads approaching Fate's uncertain hour; 
Reviews his life, and in the ſtrict ſurvey 

Finds not one moment he could wiſh away, 
Pleas'd with the ſeries of each happy day. 
Such, ſuch a man extends his I fe's ſhort ſpace, 
And from the goal again renews the race: 

For he lives twice, who can at once employ 
The preſent well, and cy'n the paſt enjoy. 
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vided you will further increaſe my ſtock in this bank. 
In which proceeding I have laid the foundation of my 
eſtate, and as honeſtly, as many others have begun 
theirs. But now being a little fearful, as young begin- 
ners often are, I offer to you (for I have conceal'd the 
true author) whether you will give me orders to declare 
who is the father of this fine child or not ? Whatever 
you determine, my fingers, pen and ink are ſo frozen, 
that I cannot thank you more at large. You will for- 


give this and all other faults of, Dear Sir, 
Your, etc. | 
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LETTERS 


SEVERAL PERSONS. 


From the Year 1711 to 1714. 


LETTER I. 
To the Hon. J. C. Eſq; 
June 15, 1711. 
Send you Dennis's remarks on the“ Eſſay; which 
equally abound in juſt criticiſms and fine railleries. 
The few obſervations in my hand in the margins, are 
what a morning's leiſure permitted me to make purely 
for your peruſal. For I am of opinion that ſuch a cri- 
tic, as you will find him by the latter part of his Book, 
is but one way to be properly anſwer'd, and that way I 
would not take after what he informs me in his preface, 
that he is at this time perſecuted by fortune. This J 
knew not before ; if I had, his name had been ſpared 
in the Eſſay, for that only reaſon, I can't conceive 
what ground he has for fo excellive a reſentment ; nor 


4 On Criticiſm, 
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imagine how theſe * three lines can be called a reflection 


on his perſon, which only deſeribe him ſubject a little 


to anger on ſome occaſions. I have heard of comba- 
tants ſo very furious, as to fall down themſelves with 


that very blow which they deſign'd to lay heavy on. 


their antagoniſts, But if Mr. Dennis's rage proceeds 
only from a zeal to diſcourage young and unexperienced. 
writers from ſcribling, he ſhould frighten us with his 
verſe, not proſe : for I have often known, that, when 
all the precepts in the world would: not reclaim à ſin- 
ner, ſome very ſad example has done the buſineſs, 
Yet, to give this man his due, he has objected to one 


or two lines with reaſon; and I will alter them in caſe- 


of another edition; I will make my enemy do me a 
kindneſs where he meant an injury, and fo ſerve inſtead 
of a friend, What he obſerves at the bottom of 
page 20 of his reflections, was objected to by yourlelf, 
and had been mended but for the haſte of the preſs : 1 
confeſs it what the Engliſſu call a Bull, in the expreſſion, 


tho' the ſenſe be manifeſt enough: Mr. Dennis's Bulls. 


are ſeldom in the expreſſion, they are generally in 
the ſenſe. 
I ſhall certainly never make the leaſt reply to him; 


not only becauſe you adviſe me, but becauſe I have: 
ever been of opinion, that, if a book. can't anſwer for- 


!tielf to the public, tis to no ſort of purpoſe for its au- 


thor to do it. If I am wrong in any ſentiment of 
that Eſſay, I proteſt ſincerely, I don't defire all the 


world ſhould be deceived (which would be of very ill 
conſequence) merely that I myſelf may be thought right: 


(which is of very little conſequence.) I would be the: 


firſt to recant, for the benefit of others, and the glory, 


® But Appius reddens at each word you ſpeak, 
And ſtares tremendous with a threat' ning eye, 
Like ſome fierce tyrant if old tapeſtry, 
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of myſelf; for (as 1 take it) when a man owns him ſelf 
to have been in an error, he does but tell you in other 
words, that he is wiſer than he was. But I have had 
an advantage by the publiſhing that book, which other- 
wiſe I ſhould never have known; it has been the 
occaſion of making me friends and open abettors, of 
ſeveral gentlemen of known ſenſe and wit ; and of pro- 
ving to me what I have till now doubted, that my 

writings are taken ſome notice of by the world, or 1 
Mould never be attacked thus in particular. I have 
2ad that *twas a cuſtom among the Romans, while a 
General rode in triumph, to have the common fol- 
diers in the ſtreets that railed at him and reproached 
him; to put him in mind, that tho' his ſervices were 
In the main approved and rewarded, yet he had faulu 
enough to keep him humble. 

You will ſee by this, that whoever ſets up for wit in 
theſe days ought to have the conſtancy of a primitive 
Chriſtian, and be prepared to ſuffer martyrdom in 
the cauſe of it. But ſure this is the firſt time that a 
Wit was attacked for his Religion, as, you'll find, I am 
moſt zealouſly in this treatiſe ; and you know, Sir, what 


alarms Idiave had from the“ oppoſite fide on this ac- 


count. Have I not reaſon to cry. out with the poor 
fellow in Virgil, 
Quid jam miſero mibi denique reſtat ? 
Cui neque apud Danaos 2 uam locus, et ſuper ipſi 
Dardanidæ infenfi pœnas cum ſanguine poſcunt ! 
*Tis however my 3 that you, Sir, are in- 
par tial, 
Jove was alike to Latian and 40 Phrygian, 
For you well know, that Wit's of no Religion: 


See the enſuing Letter. 
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FROM SEVERAL PERSONS. 16s: 
The manner in which Mr. D. takes to pieces ſe. - 


veral particular lines, detached from their natural pla- 


ces, may ſhew- how eaſy it is to a caviller to give a 
new ſenſe, or a new nonſenſe to any thing, And + 
indeed his conſtructions are not more wreſted from 
the genuine meaning, than theirs who objected to tho 


heterodox parts, as they 'called them. 


Our friend the Abbe is not of that fort, who with + 
the utmoſt candour and freedom has modeſtly told me 
what others thought, and ſhewn himſelf one (as he very 
well expreſſes it) rather of a number than a party. 
The only difference between us 1n relation to the - 


Monks, is that he thinks moſt ſorts of learning flouriſh- 


ed among them, and I am of opinion, that only ſome - 
fort of learning was barely kept alive by them: he be- 
lieves that in the moſt natural and obvious ſenſe, that 


line (A fecond deluge learning over-run) will be under- 


ſtood of learning in general; and I fancy *twill be un- 
derſtood only (as *tis meant) of polite learning, criti- - 
ciſm, poetry; etc. which is the only learning concerned 

in the ſubject of the Eſſay. It is true, that the monks 
did preſerve what learning there was, about Nicholas 


the fifth's time; but thoſe who ſucceeded fell into > the 
depth of barbariſm, or at leaſt ſtood at a ſtay while 


others aroſe from thence, in ſo much that even Eraſ- 
mus and Reuchlin could hardly laugh them out of it. 


I am highly obliged to the Abbe's zeal in my commen- 


dation, and goodneſs in not concealing what he thinks 
my error. And his teſtifying ſome eſteem for the book 


Juſt at a time when his brethren rais'd a clamour againſt 


it, is an inſtance of great generoſity and eandour, 


which I ſhall ever acknowledge. 
Your; ete. 
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LA TYR II. 
To the ſame. 


June 18, 1717. 
JT your laſt you. informed me of the miſtaken zeal of 


ſome people, who ſeem to make it no leſs their bus. 


ſineſs to perſuade men they are erroneous, than doors 
do that they are fick; only that they may magnify their 
own cure, and triumph over an imaginary diſtemper, 


The fimile objected to in my Effay, 


(Thus wit, like faith, by each man is apply'd 
T7 o ene ſmall je, and all are damn'd beſide.) 


plainly concludes at this ſecond line, where ſtands a. 


full ſtop: and what follows ( Meanly they ſeel, etc.) 


ſpeaks only of wit (which is meant by that bleſſing, and. 


that ſun) for how can the ſun of faith be ſaid to ſublime 
the ſouthern wits, and to ripen the genius's of northern 
climates ? I fear, theſe gentlemen underſtand grammar 
as little as they do criticiſm.: and, perhaps, out of good 


nature to the monks, are willing to take from them the 


cenſure of ignorance, and to have it to themſelves, 
The word ey refers (as, I am ſure, I meant, and as I 


thought every one muſt. haye known) to thoſe Critics 


there ſpoken of, who are partial to ſome particular ſet 
of writers, to the prej:dice of all others. And the 
very ſimile itſelf, if twice read, may convince them, 


that the cenſure here of damning, lies not on our church, 


at all, unleſs they cali our church one ſmall ſect and 
the cautious words (by each man) waniteſtly ſhew ita 


general reflection on all ſuch (whoever they are) who. 
entertain thoſe narrow and limited notions of the mercy 


of the Almighty ; which the reformed miniſters and. 
preſbyterians are as guilty of as any people living, 
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Yet after all, | promiſe you, Sir, if the alteration of 
2 word or two will gratify any man of ſound faith tho? 
weak underſtanding, I will (though it were from no- 
other principle than that of common good-nature) come 
ply with it. And if you pleaſe but to particularize the- 
ſpot where their objection lies (for it is in a very narrow 
compaſe) that ſtumbling- block, .tho' it be but a little 
pebble, ſhall be removed out of their way. If the 
heat of theſe good diſputants (who, I am afraid, being 
bred up to wraagle in the ſchools, cannot get rid of the 
humour all their lives) ſhould proceed ſo far as to per- 
ſonal reflections upon me, | aſſure you, notwithſtand- 
ing, I will do or ſay nothing, however provok'd (for 
ſome people can no more provoke than oblige). that is- 
unbecoming the true character of a Catholic. I will ſet 
before me the example of that great man, and great 
faint, Eraſmus ; who in the midſt of calumny proceeded. 
with all the calmneſs of innocence, and the unreveng- 
ing ſpirit of primitive Chriſtianity, However, I would. 
adviſe them to ſuffer the mention of him to paſs unre-- 
garded, leſt I ſhould be forced to do that for his repu- 
tation which 1 would never do for my. own; I mean, to- 
vindicate ſo great a light of our church from the malice 
of paſt times, and the ignorance of the preſent, in a 
language which may extend farther than that in which. 
the trifle about criticiſm is written. 1 wiſh theſe gen- 
temen would be contented with finding fault. with 
me only, who. will ſubmit to them right or wrong, as 
far as | only am concerned; I have a greater regard. 
to the quiet of mankind than to diſturb it for things. 
of ſo little conſequence as my credit. and my ſenſe. A 
little humilicy can co a poet no hurt, and a little 
charity would do a prieſt none: for, as St. Auſtin finely, 
ſays, Ubi charitas, ibi bumilitas 3 ubi humilitas, ibi pax. 
* etc. 
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LEY: TER III. 
To the ſame. 


July 19, 1711, 

* E concern which you more than ſeem to be 

affected with for my reputation, by the ſeveral 
accounts you have ſo obligingly given of what re- 
ports and cenſures the holy Vandals Tis thought fit to 
paſs upon me, makes me deſirous of telling ſo good a 
friend my whole thoughts of this matter ; and of ſetting 
before you, in a clear light, the true ſtate of it. 

I have ever believed the beft piece of ſervice one 
could do to our religion, was openly to expreſs our de- 
teſtation and ſcorn of all thoſe mean artifices and piæ 
fraudes, which it ſtands ſo little in need of, and which 
have laid it under ſo great a ſcandal among its enemies. 

Nothing has been ſo much a ſcarecrow to them, as 
that too peremptory and uncharitable aſſertion of an 
utter impoſſibility of ſalvation to all but ourſelves: in- 
vincible ignorance excepted, which indeed ſome people 
define under ſo great limitations, and with ſuch exclu- 
ſions, that it ſeems as if that word were rather invent- 
ed as a ſalvo, or expedient, not to be thought too 
bold with the thunderbolts of God (which are hurled 
about ſo freely on almoſt all mankind by the hands of 
eccleſiaſtics) than as a real exception to almoſt univerſal 
damnation. For befides the {mall number of the truly 
faithful in our Church, we muſt again ſubdivide ; the 
Janſeniſt is damned by the Jeſuit, the Jeſuit by the 
Janſeniſt, the Scotiſt by the Thomiſt, and ſo forth. 

There may be Errors, I grant, but I can't think: 
them of ſuch conſequence as to deſtroy utterly the 
charity of 'mankind ; the very greateſt bond in which 
we are ingaged by Ged to one another: therefore, I 
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own to you, I was glad of any opportunity to expreſs 
my diſlike of ſo ſhocking a ſentiment as thoſe of the re- 
ligion I profeſs are commonly charged with ; and I ho- 
ped, a ſlight infinuation, introduced ſo eafily by a ca- 
ſual ſimilitude only, could never have given offence ; 
but on the contrary muſt needs have done good ; in a 
nation and time, wherein we are the ſmaller party, and 
conſequently moſt miſrepreſented, and moſt in need of 
vindication. 

For the ſame reaſon, I took occafion to mention the 
ſuperſtition of ſome ages after the ſubverſion of the 
Roman Empire, which is too manifeſt a truth to be de- 
nied, and does in no fort reflect upon the preſent pro- 
feſſors of our faith, who are free from it. Our filence 
in theſe points may, with ſome reaſon, make our ad- 
verſaries think we allow and perſiſt in thoſe bigotries; 
which yet in reality all good and ſenſible men deſpiſe, 
tho' they are perſuaded not to ſpeak againſt them, I 
can't tell why, ſince now *'tis no way the intereſt even 
of the worſt of our prieſthood (as it might have been 
then) to have them ſmothered in ſilence: For, as the 
oppoſite ſes are now prevailing, tis too late to hinder 
our church from being ſlander'd; tis our buſineſs now 
to vindicate ourſelves from being thought abettors of 
what they charge us with, 'This can't ſo well be 
brought about with ' ſerious faces; we muſt laugh 
with them at what deſerves it, or be content to be 
laughed at, with ſuch as deſerve it. 

As to particulars : you cannot but have obſerved, that 
at firſt the whole objection againſt the ſimile of Wit and 
Faith lay to the word They : when that was beyond 
contradiction removed (the very grammar ſerving to 
confute them) then the objection was againſt the ſimile 
itſelf; or if that fimile will not be objected to (ſenſe 
and common reaſon being indeed a little ſtubborn, 
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and not apt to give way to every body) next the men- 


tion of Superſtition muſt become a crime; as if Religion 


and ſhe were ſiſters, or that it were ſcandal upon the 
family of Chriſt, to ſay a word againſt the devil's baſ- 
tard. Afterwards, more miſchief is diſcover'd in a 
place that ſeemed innocent at firſt, the two lines about 
Schiſmatics, An ordinary man would imagine the au- 
thor plainly declared againſt thoſe ſchiſmatics, for quit-. 
ting the true faith out of a contempt of the underſtand- 
ing of ſome few of its believers : but theſe believers are- 
called dull, and becaule I ſay that thoſe ſchiſmatics think 
ſome believers dull, therefore theſe charitable interpre- 
ters of my meaning will have it that I think all belie- 
vers dull. I was lately telling Mr.“ ® theſe objections: 
who aſſured me I had ſaid nothing which a Catholic 
need to diſown ; and I have cauſe to know that gen- 
tleman's fault (if he has any) is not want of zeal: He 
put a notion into my head, which, I confeſs, I can't 
but acquieſce in; that when a ſet of people are piqued 
at any truth which they think to their own diſadvantage, 
their method of revenge on the truth-ſpeaker is to 
attack his reputation a by-way, and not openly to ob- 


je& to the place they are really galled by: what theſe - 
therefore. (in his opinion) are in earneſt angry at, is, 


that Eraſmus, whom their tribe oppreſiied and perſe- 
cuted, ſhould be vindicated after an age of obloquy by 
one of their own people, willing to utter an honeſt 
truth in behalf of the dead, whom no man ſure will 
flatter, and to whom few will do juſtice. Others, 
you know, were as angry that I mentioned Mr. 
Walſh with honour ; who as he never refuſed to any 
one of merit of any party the praiſe due to him, fo: 
honeſtly deſerved it from all others, tho” of ever ſo dif- 
ferent intereſts or ſentiments, May I be ever guilty. 
of ort of liberty, and latitude of principle]! which 
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gives us the hardineſs of ſpeaking well of thoſe whom 

envy oppreſſes even after death. As I would always 
ſpeak well of my living friends when they are abſent, 
nay becauſe they are abſent, ſo would I much more of 
the dead, in that eternal abſence ; and the rather be- 
cauſe I expect no thanks for it, 

Thus, Sir, you ſee I do in my conſcience nerfſt in in 
what I have written ; yet in my friendſhip I will recant 
and alter whatever you pleaſe, in caſe of a ſecond edi- 
tion (which I think the book will not ſo ſoon arrive 
at, for Tonſon's printer told me he drew. off a thouſand 
copies in this firſt impreſſion, and, I fancy, a treatiſe 
of this nature, which not one gentleman in threeſcore 
even of a liberal education can underſtand, can hardly 


exceed the vent of that number.) You ſhall find me a 


true Trojan in my faith and friendſhip, in both which 


I will perſevere to the end. 
* Your, etc. 


0 . 
e — X * - + 


LETTER IV. 


To my Lord Lans Down. 


Binfield, Jan, 10, 1712. 

1 Thank you for having given my poem of Windſar 

Foreſt its greateſt ornament, that of bearing your 
name in the front of it. Tis one thing when a perſon 
of true merit permits us to have the honour of draw- 
ing him as like as we can; and another, when we 
make a fine thing at random, and perſuade the next 
vain creature we can find that tis his own likenels ; 
which is the caſe every day of my fellow ſcriblers. Yet, 
my Lord, this honour has given me no more pride than 
your honours have given you but it affords me a great 
deal of pleaſure, which is much better than a great 
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deal of pride; and it indeed would give me ſome pain, 
if I was not ſure of one advantage ; that whereas others 
are offended if they have not more than juſtice done 
them, you would be diſpleaſed if you had ſo much: 
therefore I may ſafely do you as much injury in my 
word, as you do yourſelf in your own thoughts. I am 
ſo vain as to think I have ſhewn you a favour, in ſpa- 
ring your modeſty, and you cannot but make me ſome 
return for prejudicing the truth to gratify you : This 
I beg may be the free correction of theſe verſes, 
which will have few beauties, but what may be 
made by your blots. I am in the circumſtance of 
an ordinary painter drawing Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
who by a few touches of his own could make the 
piece very valuable. I might then hope, that many 
years hence the world might read, in conjunction 
with your name, that of 
Your Lordſhip's, etc. 


— * . ng 
LET TER V. 
The Hon. J. C. to Mr. Po p x. 


May 23, 1712. 
I Am very glad for the ſake of the widow, and for 
the credit of the deceaſed, that“ Betterton's re- 
mains are fallen into ſuch hands as may render them 
reputable to the one, and beneficial to the other. Be- 
fides the public acquaintance I long had with that poor 
man, I alſo had a ſlender knowledge of his parts and 
capacity by private converſation, and ever thought it 
pity he was neceſſitated by the ſtraitneſs of his fortune, 
* A Tranſlation of ſome part of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, the 


Prologues, etc. printed in a Miſcellany with ſome works: of Mr, 
Pops, in 2 vol. 120, by B. Lintot, 
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to act (and eſpecially to his lateſt hours) an imaginary 
and fictitious part, who was capable of exhibiting a 
real one, with credit to himſelf, and advantage to his 
neighbour, 

I hope your health permitted you to execute your 
deſign of giving us an imitation of Pollio; [ am ſatiſ- 
fy'd *twill be doubly divine, and I ſhall long to ſee it. 
I ever thought church-muſic the moſt raviſhing of all 
harmonious compoſitions, and . muſt alſo believe ſacred 
ſubje&s, well handled, the moſt inſpiring of all poetry. 

But where hangs the Lock now? (tho? I know, that 
rather than draw any juſt refletion upon yourſelf of the 
leaſt ſhadow of ill-nature, you would freely have ſup- 
preſs'd one of the beſt of poems.) I hear no more of 
it—will it come out in Liatot's Miſcellany or not? I 
wrote to Lord Petre upon the ſubject of the Lock, ſome 
time fince, but have as yet had no anſwer, nor indeed 
do I know when he'll be in London, I have, fince I 
ſaw you, correſponded with Mrs. W. I hope ſhe is 
now with her Aunt, and that her journey thither was 
ſomething facilitated by my writing to that lady as preſ- 
ſingly as poſſible, not to let any thing whatſoever ob- 
ſtruct it. I ſent her obliging anſwer to the party it moſt 
concern'd ; and when I hear Mrs, W. is certainly 
there, I will write again to my Lady to urge as much 
as poſſible the effecting the only thing that in my 
opinion can make her niece eaſy. I have run out 
wy extent of paper, and- am | 


Your, etc, 


3" 
|. 
| 
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. 
The Anſwer. 


May 28, 1712. 

T is not only the diſpoſition I always have of con- 
verſing with you, that makes me ſo ſpeedily anſwer 
your obliging letter, but the apprehenſion leſt your cha- 
ritable intent of writing to my Lady A. on Mrs. W.“; 
affair ſhould be fruſtrated, by the ſhort lay ſhe makes 
there. She went thither on the 25th with that mixture 
of expectation and anxiety, with which people uſually 
go into unknown. or half diſcover'd countries, utteriy 
ignorant of the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants, and the 
treatment they are to meet with. The unfortunate of 
all people are the moſt unfit to be left alone; yet, we 
ſee, the world generally takes care they ſhall be fo: 
whereas, if we took a conſiderate proſpe& of the 
worid, the buſineſs and ſtudy of the happy and eaſy 
ſhould be to divert and humour, as well as comfort 
and pity, the diſtreſſed. I cannot therefore excuſe 
ſome near Allies of mine for their conduct of late 
towards this Lady, which has given me a great deal 
of anger as well as ſorrow : all I ſhall fay to you 
of them at preſent is, that they have not been my 
Relations theſe two months, The conſent of opini- 
ons in our minds, is certainly a nearer tye than can 
be contracted by a'l the blood in our bodies; and I am 
proud of finding I have ſomething congenial with you. 
Will you permit me to confeſs to you, that all the fa- 
vours and kind offices you have ſhewn towards me, 
have not ſo ſtrongly cemented me yours, as the diſco» 
very of that generous and manly compaſſion you ma- 
nifeſted in the caſe of this unhappy Lady? I am 
afraid to inſinuate to you how much I eſteem you: 


= 
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Flatterers have taken up the ſtyle which was once 
peculiar to friends, and an honeſt man has now no way 
left to expreſs himſelf beſides the common one of 
knaves : ſo that true friends now-a days differ in their 
addreſs from flatterers, much as right maſtiffs do from 
ſpaniels, and ſhow themſelves by a dumb ſurly fort of 
fidelity, rather than by a complaiſant and open kind- 
neſs.— Will you never leave commending my poetry? 
In fair truth, Sir, I like it but too well myſelf already: 
expoſe me no more, I beg you, to the great danger of 
vanity, (the rock of all men, but moſt of young men) 
and be kindly content for the future, when you would 
pleaſe me thoroughly, to ſay only you like what I 
write. 
Your, etc. 


—_ _—_—— 


LETTER: VI 


Dec. 5, 1712. 
OU have at length complied with the requeſt I 
| have often made you, for you have ſhown me, 
I muſt confeſs, ſeveral of my faults in the ſight of 
thoſe letters. Upon a review of them, I find many 
things that would give me ſhame, if 1 were not more 
defirous to be thought honeſt than prudent ; ſo many 
things freely thrown out, ſuch lengths of unreſerved 
friendſhip, thoughts juſt warm from the brain without 
any poliſhing or dreſs, the very diſhabille of the un- 
derſtanding, You have proved yourſelf more tender 
of another's embryos than the fondeſt mothers are 
of their own, for you have preſerved every thing that 
I miſcarried of, Since I know this, I ſhall in one 
reſpe&t be more afraid of writing to you than ever, 
at this careleſs rate, becauſe I ſee my evil works may 
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again riſe in judgment againſt me; yet in another 
reſpe& I ſhall be leſs afraid, ſince this has given me 
ſach a proof of the extreme indulgence you afford to 
my flighteſt thoughts. The reviſal of theſe letters 
has been a kind of examination of conſcience to me ; 
ſo fairly and faithfully have I ſet down in them from 
time to time the true and undiſguiſed ſtate of my mind. 
But I find, that theſe which were intended as ſketches 
of my friendſhip, give as imperfect images of it, as the 
little landſcapes we commonly ſee in black and white 
do of a beautiful country; they can repreſent but a 
very ſmall part of it, and that deprived of the life and 
luſtre of nature. I perceive that the more I endeavourd 
to render manifeſt the real affection and value I ever 
had for you, I did but injure it by repreſenting leſs and 
leſs of it: as glaſſes which are deſign'd to make an ob- 
ject very clear, generally contract it. Yet as when peo- 
ple have a full idea of a thing firſt upon their own 
knowledge, the leaſt traces of it ſerve to refreſh the re- 
membrance, and are not diſpleaſing on that ſcore; fo, 
I hope, the foreknowledge you had of my eſteem for 
you, is the reaſon that you do not diſlike my letters. 
They will not be of any great ſervice (I find) in the 
deſign I mentioned to you: I believe I had better ſteal 
from a richer man, and plunder your letters (which I 
have kept as carefully as I would Letters Patents, ſince 
they intitle me to what I more value than titles of ho- 
nour.) You have ſome cauſe to apprehend this uſage 
from me, if what ſome ſay be true, that I am a great 
borrower ; however I have hitherto had the luck that 
none of my creditors have challenged me for it: and 
thoſe who ſay it are ſuch, whoſe writings no man ever 
borrow'd from, ſo have the leaſt reaſon to complain; 
and whoſe works are granted on all hands to be but too 
much their own. Another bas keen pleas'd to declare, 
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that my verſes are corrected by other men: I verily *} 
believe theirs were never corrected by any man: but 
indeed if mine have not, twas not my fault; I have 
endeavour'd my utmoſt that they ſhould. But theſe 
things are only whiſper'd, and I will not encroach upon 
Bays's province and pen-whiſpers, ſo haſten to conclude. 
Your, etc. 


- 


LETTER VIII. 
From my Lord LansDown. 


OR. 21, 1713. 

] Am pleas'd beyond meaſure with your deſign of 

tranſlating Homer, The trials which you have al- 
ready made and publiſhed on ſome parts of that author 
have ſhewn that you are equal to ſo great a taſk: and 
you may therefore depend upon the utmoſt ſervices I 
can do you in promoting this work, or any thing that 
may be for your ſervice. 

I hope Mr. Stafford, for whom you was pleaſed to 
concern yourſelf, has had the good effects of the Queen's 
the grace to him. I had notice the night before I began 
eal my journey, that her Majeſty had not only directed his | 
h1 pardon, but order'd a writ for reverſing his outlawry. 1 


Your, etc. * 
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EET TRE IX 


To General ANTHONY HamilTon®, 
Upon his having tranſlated into French Verſe the Eſay on Criticiſm, 


OR. 10, 1713, 

5 I coul as well expreſs, or (if you will allow me to 

fay it) tranſlate the ſentiments of my heart as you 
have done thoſe-of my head, in your excellent verſion 
of my Eſſay ; I ſhould not only appear the beſt writer 
in the world, but, what I much more defire to be 
thought, the moſt. your ſervant of any man living, 
»Tis an advantage very rarely known, to receive at 
once a great honour and a great improvement. This, 
Sir, you have afforded me, having at the ſame time 
made others take my ſenſe, and taught me to underſtand 
my own; if I may call that my own which is indeed 
more properly yours. Your verſes are no more a tranſ- 
lation of mine, than Virgil's are of Homer's ; but are, 
like his, the juſteſt imitation and the nobleſt Com- 
mentary. 

In putting me into a French dreſs, you have not 
only adorned my outſide, but mended my ſhape ; and, 
if I am now a good figure, I muſt conſider you have 
naturaliz'd me into a country which is famous for 
making every man a fine gentleman, It is by your 
means, that (contrary to moſt young travellers) I am 
come back much better than I went out. 


I cannot but wiſh we had a. bill of commerce for 


tranſlation eſtabliſhed the next parliament ; we could 
not fail of being gainers by that, nor of making our- 
ſelves amends for any thing we have loſt by the war. 


* Author of the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, Contas, and 
other pieces of note in French, 
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Nay, tho' we ſhould infiſt upon the demoliſhing of Boi- 7 
leau's works, the French, as long as they have writers nn 
of your form, might have as good an equivalent, 

' Upon the whole, I am really as proud, as our miniſ- 
ters ought to be, of the terms I have gain'd from 
abroad ; and I defign, like them, to publiſh ſpeedily 
to the world the benefits accruing from them; for I 
cannot reſiſt the temptation of printing your admirable f 
tranſlation here“; to which if you will be ſo obliging . 
to give me leave to prefix your name, it will be the | 
only addition you can make to the honour already done 
me; 1 8 | 

Your, etc. N 


* This was never done, for the two printed French verſions are 
neither of this hand. The one was done by Monſieur Roboton, 
private ſecretary to King George the firſt, printed in quarto at Am- 
ſterdam, and at London 1717, The other by the Abbe Reſnel, in 
ectavo, with a large preface and notes, at Paris, 1730, 
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Mr. STEELE, Mr. ADD1$0N, 
Mr. ConGrEvs, etc. 


From the Year 1712 to 1715. 


— — — 


LS E 
Mr. SrEELE to Mr, Pops, 


June 1, 1712. 
Am at a folitude, an houſe between Hampſtead and 


London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died. This 
circumſlance ſet me a thinking and ruminating upon 
the employments in which men of wit exerciſe them- 
ſelves. It was ſaid of Sir Charles, who breath'd his 


laſt in this room, 


Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
Which can with a refiile/s charm impart 
The logſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart ; 

Raiſe ſuch a confi, kindle ſuch a fire 

Betaveen declining Firtue and Deſire, 

Till the porr vanguiſbd Maid d. ſolves away 

In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day. 
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This was a happy talent to a man of the town, but, I 
dare ſay, without preſuming to make uncharitable con- 
jectures on the author's preſent condition, he would ra- 
ther have had it ſaid of him that he had -pray d, 
Oh thou my vcice inſpire, 
Wha touch d 1ſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire ! 


I have turn'd to ,every verſe and chapter, and think 
you have preſerv'd the fublime heavenly ſpirit through» 
out the whole, eſpecially at—Hark a glad voice. and 
The lamb with wolves ſhail graze. —There is but one 
line which I think below the original, 


He wipes the tears for ever from our eyes. 


You have expreſs'd it with a good and pious, but not 
ſo exalted and poetical a ſpirit as the prophet, The Lord 
God will auipe away tears from off all faces, If „ou 
agree with me in this, alter it by way of paraphraſe or 
otherwiſe, that when it comes into a volume it may be 
amended, Your poem is already better than the Pollio. 
am 
Your, etc. 


— 


„II 
The Anſwer. 


June 18, 1712. 
You have oblig'd me with a very kind letter, by 
which I find you ſhift the ſcene of your life from 
the town to the country, and enjoy that mix'd ſtate: 
which wiſe men both delight in, and are qualified for. 
Methinks the moraliſts and philoſophers have generally 
run too much into extremes in commending eutirely 
either ſolitude, or public life. In the former, men for 
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the moſt part grow uſeleſs by too much reſt, and in 
the latter are deftroy'd by too much precipitation; ay 
waters lying till, putrify, and are good for nothing, 
and .rurning violently on do but the more miſchief in 
their paſſage to others, and are ſwallow'd up and loſt 
the ſooner themſelves. Thoſe indeed who can be uſe. 
ful to all ſtates, ſhould be like gentle ſtreams, that not 
only glide thro? lonely valleys, and foreſts amidſt the 
flocks and the ſhepherds, but viſit populous towns in 
their courſe, and are at once of ornament and ſervice 
to them. But their are another ſort of people who 
ſeem deſign'd for ſolitude, ſuch I mean, as have more 
to hide than to ſhow. As for my own part, I am one 
of thoſe of whom Seneca ſays, Tam umbratiles ſunt, ut 
putent in turbido efje quicquid in luce eff, Some men, 
like ſome pictures, are fitter for a corner than a full 
light ; and, I believe, ſuch as have a natural bent to 
ſolitude (to carry on the former ſimilitude) are like wa. 
ters, which may be forced into fountains, and exalted 
into a great height, may make a noble figure and a 
louder noiſe, but after all they would run more ſmooth- 
ly, quietly, and plentifully, in their own natural courſe 
upon the ground “. The conſideration of this would 
make me very well contented with the poſſeſſion only 
of that Quiet which Cowley calls the companion of Ob- 

ſcurity. But whoever has the Muſes too for his com. 
panions, can never be idle enough, to be uneaſy, Thus, 
Sir, you ſee, I would flatter myſelf into a good opinion 
of my own way of living, Plutarch juſt now told me, 
that 'tis in human life as in a game at tables, where a 
man may wiſh for the higheſt caſt, but, if his chance 


* The foregoing fimilitudes our Author had put into verſe ſome 
years before, and inſerted into Mr, Wycherley's poem on Mix'd 
Life. We find them in the verſification very diſtin& from the reſt 
of that poem, See his poſthumous works, octavo, page 3 and 4. 
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be otherwiſe, he is e'en to play it as well as he can, 
and to make the beſt of it. I am 
Your, etc. 


— 


—Tcc 


LETTER III. 
To Mr. STEELE. 


July 15, 1712. 

* U formerly obſerv'd to me, that nothing made a 

more ridiculous figure in a man's life, than the 
diſparity we often find in him fick and well: thus one 
of an unfortunate conllitution is perpetually exhibit- 
ing a miſerable example of the weakneſs of his mind, 
and of his body, in their turns. 1 have had frequent 
opportunities of late to conſider myſelf in theſe different 
views, and, I hope, have receiv'd ſome advantage by 
it, if what Waller ſays be true, that 


The ſouls dark cottage, batter'd and decay d, 
Lets in new light thro chinks that time has made. 


Then ſurely fickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age 
to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may 
diſcover the inward ſtructure more plainly. Sickneſs 
is a ſort of early old age: it teaches us a diffidence 
in our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with the thoughts 
of a future, better than a thouſand volumes of phi- 
loſophers and divines. It gives ſo warning a con- 
cuſſion to thoſe props of our vanity, our ſtrength and 
youth, that we think of fortifying ourſelves within, 
when there is ſo little dependance upon our outworks, 
Youth at the very beſt is but a betrayer of human life 
in a gentler and ſmoother manner than age: *tis like a 


ſtream that nouriſhes a plant upon a bank, and cauſes 
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it to flouriſh and bloſſom to the fight, but at the ſame 
time is undermining it at the root in ſecret, My youth 
has dealt more fairly and openly with me, it has afford. 
ed ſeveral proſpects of my danger, and given me an 
advantege not very common to young men, that the 
attractions of the world have not dazzled me very 
moch; and I begin, where moſt people end, with a 
ju] conviction of the emptineſs of all ſorts of ambition, 
uind the unſatisfactory nature of all human pleaſures. 
Vhen a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me this ſcurvy te- 
nement of my body will fall in a little time, I am 
e'&n as unconcern'd as was that honeſt Hibernian, who 
being in bed in tke great ſtorm ſome years ago, and 
old the houſe would tumble over his head, made 
aniwer, What care 1 for the houſe? I am only a 
lodger. I fancy 'tis the beſt lime to die when one is 
in the beſt humour; and ſo exceſſively weak as I now 
am, I may ſay with canſcience, that I am not at all un- 
Eiiy at the thought, that many men, whom 1 never had 
any eſteem for, are likely to enjoy this world aſter me. 
When I reflect what an inconſiderable little atom 
every ſingle man is, with reſpect to the whole crea- 
tion, methinks, 'tis a ſhame to bs concern'd at the 
. removal of ſuch a trivial animal as I am. The morn- 
Ing after my exit, the fun will 11fe as bright as ever, 
the flowers ſmell as ſwcet, the plants ſpring as green, 
the world will proceed in its old courie, people wil 
laugh as heartily, and many as faſt, as they wee 
us'd to do. The memory of man (as it is elegant!y 
expieſs'd in the Book of Wiſdom) paſſeth away as 
vhe remembrance of a gueſt that tarrieth but one day, 
There are reaſons enough, in the fourth chapter of 
the ſame book, to make any. young man contented 
with the proſpect of death. © For honourable age 
* js not that which ſtandeth in length of time, or 
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js meaſur'd by number of ycars, - But wiſdom. is the 
« grey hair to men, and an unſpotted liſe is old age. 
« He was taken away ſpeedily, leſt wickedneſs ſhould 
« alter his underſtanding, or deceit beguile his ſoul,” 


etc, lam 
Your, etc. 


LX T. T . K. 
To Mr. STEELE, 


Nov, 7, 1712. 

Was the other day in compeny with five or fix men 

of ſome learning; where chancing to mention the 
famous veiſes which the Emperor Ad:ian ſpoke on his 
death-bed, they were all agreed that twas u piece of 
gaiety uuworthy of that prince in thoſe circumſtances. 
] could not but differ from this opinton ; methinks 1t 
was by no means a gay, but a very ſerious ſoliloquy to 
his ſoul at the point of its departure; in which ſenſe I 
natwialiy took the verſes at any frlt reading them, when 
I was very young, and before I knew what interp: eta- 
tion the world generally put upon them. a 


Aa'mula wvarula, blandula, a 

E:Hes cem ſiue cerperis, 

Qu nunc ati is in ccd 

Fallidala, rig ida, nud, 

Nec (ut ſ les) dabis joca ! 
ce Alas, my foul ! thou pleaſing companion of this body, 
* thou fleeting thing chat art now delerting it! whither 
„art thou flying? to what unknown ſcene? all trem- 
« bling, fearful. and penfivet what now is become. of 

ling, fearful, and pentive ! what now is become © 

thy ſormer wit and humour ! thou ſhalt jeſt and be 
“gay no more.“ 
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I confeſs I cannot apprehend where lies the triflin 
in all this: 'tis the moſt natural and obvious reflection 
imaginable to a dying man: and if we conſider the 
Emperor was a heathen, that doubt concerning the fu. 
ture fate of his ſoul will ſeem fo far from being the effect 
of want of thought, that 'twas ſcarce reaſonable he 
ſhould think otherwiſe ; not to mention that here is a 
plain confeſſion included of his belief in its immortality. 


The diminutive epithets of vagula, blandula, and the 
reſt, appear not to me as expreſſions of levity, but ra- 


ther of endearment and concern ; ſuch as we find in 
Catullus, and the authors of Hendeca-ſyllabi after him, 
where they are uſed to expreſs the utmoſt love and ten- 
derneſs for their miſtreſſes.—If you think me right in 
my notion of the laſt words of Adrian, be pleas'd to 
inſert it in the Spectator; if not, to ſuppreſs it. 

| | I am, etc, 


ADRIANI morientis ad ANIMAM, 


TRANSLATED, 
Ah fleeting Spirit! wand'ring fire, 
That long haſt warm'd my tender breaſt, 
Muſt thou no more this frame inſpire ? 
No more a plealing chearſul guelt ? 


Whither, ah whither art thou flying! 
To what dark, undiſcover'd ſhore ? 

Thou ſeem'ſt all trembling, ſhiv'ring, dying, 
And Wit and Humour are no more ! 
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LET EMS ST 
Mr. STEELE to Mr. Pops. 


Nov. 12, 1712, 

1 Have read over your Temple of Fame twice, and 

cannot find any thing amiſs, of weight enough to 
call a fault, but ſee in it a thouſand thouſand beauties. 
Mr. Addiſon ſhall ſee it to-morrow : after his peruſal 
of it, I will let you know his thoughts. I defire you 
would let me know whether you are at leiſure or not ? 
I have a deſign which I ſhall open a month or two 
hence, with the aſſiſtance of the few like yourſelf, If 
your thoughts are unengaged, I ſhall explain myſelf 


further. I am 
Your, etc. 


_— 


LETTER VI. 
The Anſwer, 


Nov. 16, 1712. 

yo U oblige me by the indulgence you have ſhewn 

to the poem [I ſent you, but will oblige me much 
more by the kind ſeverity I hope for from you. No 
errors are fo trivial, but they deſerve to be mended. 
But ſince you ſay you ſee nothing that may be calld a 
fault, can you but think it ſo, that I have confin'd the 
attendance of * Guardian ſpirits to Heaven's favourites 
only? I could point you to ſeveral, but it is my buſi- 
neſs to be informed of thoſe faults I do not know; and 
as for thoſe I do, not to talk of them, but to corre& 
them. You ſpeak of that poem in a ſtyle | neither 


* This is not now to be found in the Temple of Fame, which 
was the Poem here ſpoken of, 
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merit, nor expect; but, I aſſure you, if you freely mark 
or daſh out, I ſhall look upon your blots to be its greateſt 
beauties : I mean, if Mr. Addiſon and yourſelf ſhould 
like it in the whole; otherwiſe the trouble of correc. 
tion is what I would not take, for I was really fo diffi. 
dent of it as to let it lie by me theſe + two years, juſt 
as you now ſee it. I am afraid of nothing ſo much ag 
to impoſe any thing on the world which is unworthy of 
its acceptance. 

As to the laſt period of your letter, I ſhall be very 
ready and glad to contribute to any deſign that tends 
to the advantage of mankind, which, I am fare, all 
yours do. I wiſh I had but as much capacity as leiſure, 
for I am perfectly idle: (a fign I have not much ca- 

pacity.) 

If jou will entertain the beſt opinion of me, be 
pleas'd to think me your friend. Aſſure Mr. Addiſon 
ot my moſt faithful ſervice, of every one's eſteem he 
muſt be aſſur'd already. I am | | 

Your, etc, 


— 


rn. 
To Mr. STEELE. 


November 29, 1712. 

Am ſorry you publiſted that notion about Adrian's 
verſes as mine : had I imagined you would uſe my 
name, | ſhould have exprets'd my ſentiments with more 
modeſty and diſſidence. I only ſent it to have your 
&pinion, and not to publiſh my own, which I diſtruſted. 
But I think the ſuppeſition you draw from the notion 
cf Aciian's being acidified to magic, is a little uucha- 


Hence it zppesrs this Poem was writ when the Author was 
iwinty-twwo yeas old, 
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ritable, (“ that he might fear no ſort of deity, good 
or bad”) ſince in the third verſe he plainly teſtifies his 
apprehenſion of a future ſtate, by being ſolicitous whi- 
ther his ſoul was going. As to what you mention of 
his uſing gay and ludicrous expreſſions, 1 have own'd - 
my opinion to be, that the expreſſions are not ſo, but 
that diminutives are as often, in the Latin tongue, uſed 
as marks of tenderneſs and concern. 

Anima is no more than my ſoul, animula has the force 
of my dear ſoul. To fay wirgo bella is not half fo en- 
dearing as virguncula bellula; and had Auguſtus only 
call'd Horace /epidam hominem, it had amounted to no 
more than that he thought him a pleaſant fellow: "twas 
the Hemunciolum that expreſs'd the love and tenderneſs 
that great Emperor had for him. And perhaps 1 ſhould 
myiclf be much better pleas'd, if I were told you call'd 
me your little friend, than if you complimented me 
vith the title of a great genius, or an eminent hand, as 
jacob dces all his authors. I am | 

| Your, etc. 


3 


L ET-T:E'S VT. 
From Mr. STEELE. 


Dec. 4, 1712. 

TkIS is to deſite of you that you would pleate to 

make an ode as of a chearful dying ſpirit, that is 
to ſay, the Emperor Adnan's Auimula vaguia put into 
two or three Ranza's for muſic. If you comply with 
tais, and ſend me word fo, you will very particularly 
oblige | 
Your, etc, 
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LETTER NX. 


I Do not ſend you word I will do, but have already 


done the thing you deſire of me. You have it (as 
Cowley calls it) juſt warm from the brain. It came 
to me the firſt moment I waked this morning : Yet, 
you ll ſee, it was not fo abſolutely inſpiration, but that 
I had in my head not only the verſes of Adrian, but 


| the fine fragment of Sappho, etc. 


The dying Chriſtian to his SO UL. 


o D E. 
I. 


Vital ſpark of heav'nly flame! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying ! 
Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceafe thy ſtrife, 
And let me languiſh into life. 


II. 
Hark ! they whiſper ; Angels ſay, 
Siſter Spirit, come away | 
What 1s this abſorbs me quite, 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, 
Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death ? 


III. 
The world recedes ; it diſappears ! 
Heav'n opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave! where is thy victory? 
O Death ! where is thy ſting ? 
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LTT. 
To Mr. App Is Oo N. 


July 20, 1713. 

f Am more joy'd at your return than I ſhould be at 

that of the ſun, ſo much as I wiſh for him this me- 
lancholy wet ſeaſon; but 'tis his fate too, like yours, 
to be diſpleaſing to Owls and obſcene animals, who 
cannot bear his luſtre, What put me in mind of theſe 
night-birds was John Dennis, whom, I think, you are 
belt revenged upon, as the Sun was in the fable upon 
theſe bats and beaſtly-birds abovementioned, only by 
ſhining on. I am fo far from eſteeming it any misfor- 
tune, that I congratulate you upon having your ſhare 
in that, which all the great men and all the good men 
that ever lived have had their part of, Envy and Ca- 
lumny. To be uncenſured and to be obſcure, is the 
ſame thing. You may conclude from what I here ſay, 
that *twas never in my thoughts to have offered you 
my pen in any direct reply to ſuch a Critic, but only 
in ſome little raillery ; not in defence of you, but in 
contempt of him“. But indeed your opinion, that 'tis 
entirely to be neglected, would have been my own had 
it been my own caſe: but 1 felt more warmth here 
than I did when firſt I ſaw his book againſt myſelf, 
(tho? indeed in two minutes it made me heartily merry.) 
He has written againſt every thing the world has ap- 
prov'd theſe many years. 1 apprehend but one danger 
from Dennis's diſliking our ſenſe, that it may make us 
think ſo very well of it, as to become proud and con- 
ceited, upon his diſapprobation. 


® This relates to the Paper occaſion*d by Dennis's Remarks upon 
Cato, cali'4 Dr. Norris's Narrative of the Frenzy of Fobn Dennis. 
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I muſt not here omit to do juſtice to Mr. Gay, whoſe 
zeal in your concern is worthy a friend and honourer 
of you. He writ to me in the moſt preſſing terms about 
it, though with that juſt contempt of the Critic that he 
deſerves. I think in theſe days one honeſt man is oblig. 
ed to acquaint another who are his friends; when ſo 
many miſchievous inſects are daily at work to make 
people of merit ſuſpicious of each other ; that they may 
have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them look'd upon no 
better than themſelves, I am 

Th etc. 


r „ 
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Mr. App1$0N to Mr. Po pk. 


OR. 26, 1713. 

I Was extremely glad to receive a bon fem yo, but 

more ſo upon reading the contents of it. The 
9 Work you mention, will, I dare ſay, very ſufficiently 
recommend itſelt when your name 2 pcars with the 
Propoials: And if you think 1 can any way contribute 
to the forwarding of them, you cannot lay a greater 
obligation upon me, than by employing me in ſuch an 
office. As I have an ambition of having it krown that 
you are my friend, I ſhall be very proud of ſhewing it 
by this, or any other inſtance, I queition nut but your 
Tranſlation will enrich our Tongue and do honour to 
our Cour: try; for I conclude of it alrcady from thoſe per- 
formances with which you have obliged the public. I 
would only have you confider how it may moſt turn 
to your advantage. Excuſe my impertinence in this 
particular, which proceeds from my zeal for your eaſe 
and happineſs. The work would colt you a great deal 


The Tranſlation of the Il'ad, 
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of time, and, unleſs you undertake it, will, I am afraid, 
never be executed by any other; at leaſt I know none 
of this age that is equal to it beſide yourſelf. 

I am at preſent wholly immerſed in country buſineſs, 
and begin to take delight in it, I wiſh I might hope 
to ſee you here ſome time, and will not deſpair of it, 
when you engage in a work that will require ſoli- 
tude and retirement, I am 

Your, etc. 


— 


NFP 
Mr. Abpisox to Mr. PoE. 


Nov. 2, 171 3s 

Have receiy'd your letter, and am glad to find that 
you have laid ſo good a ſcheme for your great un- 
dertaking. I queftion not but the Proſe * will require 
as much care as the Poetry, but the variety will give 
yourſelf ſome relief, and more pleaſure to your readers, 
You gave me leave once to take the liberty of a 
friend, in adviſing you not to content yourſelf with one 
half of the Nation for your admirers when you might 
command them all. If I might take the freedom to re- 
peat it, I would on this occaſion. I think you are very 


happy that you are out of the fray, and I hope all 


your undertakings will turn to the better account for it. 

You ſee how I preſume on your friendſhip in taking 
all this freedom with you: But I already fancy, that 
we have lived many years together in an unreſer ved 
converſation; and that we may do ſo many more, is 


the ſincere with of 
Your, ete. 


® The Notes to his Traaſlation of Homer, 
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LETTER XIII. 
To Mr. Abpis ox. 
YOUR laſt is the more obliging, as it hints at ſome 


little niceties in my conduct, which your candour 
and affection prompts you to recommend to me, and 
which (fo trivial as things of this nature ſeem) are yet 
of no ſlight conſequence, to people whom every body 
talks of and every body as he pleaſes. Tis a ſort of 
tax that attends an eſtate in Parnaſſus, which is often 
rated much higher than in proportion to the ſmall poſ- 
ſeflion an author holds. For indeed an author, who is 
once come upon the town, is enjoy'd without being 
thanked for the pleaſure, and ſometimes ill-treated by 
thoſe very perſons who firſt debauched him. Yet, to 
tell you the bottom of my heart, I am no way diſ- 
pleaſed that I have offended the violent of all parties 
already; and at the ſame time I aſſure you conſcien- 
tiouſly, I feel not the leaſt malevolence or reſentment 
againſt any of thoſe who miſrepreſent me, or are diſſa- 
tisfied with me. This frame of mind is fo eaſy, that I 


am perfectly content with my condition. 


As I hope, and would flatter myſelf, that you know 
me and my thoughts ſo entirely as never to be miſtaken 


in either, ſo tis a pleaſure to me that you gueſs'd fo 


right in regard to the author of that Guardian you 
mentioned. But I am ſorry to find it has taken air, 
that I have ſome hand in thoſe papers, becauſe I writ 
fo very few as neither to deſerve the credit of ſuch a 
report with ſome people, nor the diſrepute of it with 
others. An honeſt Jacobite ſpoke to me the ſenſe or 
nonſenſe of the weak part of his party very fairly, that 
the good people took it ill of me, that I writ with 
Steele, tho“ upon never ſo indifferent ſubjects. This, 
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] know, you will laugh at as well as I do; yet I doubt 
not but many little calumniators and perſons of ſour diſ- 
poſitions will take occafion hence to beſpatter me. I 
confeſs I ſcorn narrow ſouls of all parties, and if I re- 
nouace my reaſon in religious matters, I'll hardly do it 
in any other. | 

I can't imagine whence it comes to. paſs, that the 
few Guardians 1 have written are ſo generally known 
for mine: that in particular which you mention I never 
diccovered to any man but the publiſher, till very lately: 
jet almoſt every body told me of it. 

As to his taking a more politic turn, I cannot any 
way enter into that ſecret, nor have I been let into it 
any more than into the reſt of his politics. Tho“ *tis 
ſaid, he will take into theſe papers alſo ſeveral ſubjects 
of the politer kind, as before : But, I aſſure you, as to 
myſelf, I have quite done with them for the future, 
The little I have done, and the great reſpe& I bear 
Mr, Steele as a man of wit, has rendered me a ſuſpected 
Whig to ſome of the violent; but (as old Dryden ſaid 
before me) tis not the violent I deſign to pleaſe. 

I generally employ the mornings in painting with 
Mr, Jervas *, and the evenings in the converſation of 
ſuch as I think can moſt improve my mind, of what- 
erer denomination they are. I ever mult ſet the higheſt 
value upon mea of truly great, that is honeſt princi- 
ples, with equal capacities, The belt way I know of 
overcoming calumny and miſconſtruction, it by a vigo- 
rous perſeverance in every thing we know to be right, 
and a total negle& of all that can enſue from it, Tis 
partly from this maxim that I depend upon your friend- 
ſaip, becauſe I believe ic will do juſtice to my intention 
in every thing ; and give me leave to tell you, that (as 
the world goes) this is no ſmall aſſurance I repoſe in you, 
I am | Your, etc. 

* See the Epiſtl: to him in verſe, writ about this time. 
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LEP TERA. 
To Mr. Appis ox. 


Dec. 14, 1713. 
1 Have been lying in wait for my own imagination, 
this week and more, and watching what thoughts 
came up in the whirl of the fancy, that were worth com- 
municating to you in a le ter. But I am at length con- 
vinced that my rambling head can produce nothing of 
that ſort; ſo I mult e'en be contented with telling you 
the old tory, that I love you heartily. I have often 
found by experience, that nature and truth, tho? never 
fo low or vulgar, are yet pleaſing when openly and art- 
leſsly repreſented : it would be diverting to me to real 
the very letters of an infant, could it write its inno- 
cent inconfitencies and tautologies juſt as it thought 
them. This makes me hope a letter from me will not 
be unwelcome to you, when I am conſcious 1 write with 
more unrefervedneſs than ever man wrote, or perhaps 
talk'd to another I truſt your good-nature with the 
Whole range of my follies, and really love you fo well, 
that I would rather you ſhould pardon me than eſteem 
me; fince one is an act of goodneſs and benevolence, 
the other a kind of conftrained deference, 

You can't wonder my thoughts are ſcarce con ſiſtent, 
when I tell you how they are diſtracted. Every hour 
of my life my mind is ſtrangely divided; this migute 
perhaps 1 am above the ſtars, with a thouſand ſy em; 
round about me, looking forward into a vaſt abyſs, and 
loſing my whole comprehenſion in the boundlefs ſpace 


of Creation, in dialogues with Whiſton and the Aﬀeo- 


nomers; the next moment I am below all wifes grove- 
ling with T * in the very centre of nonſenſe: Now I am 
recreated with the briſk ſalli:s and quick turns of wit, 
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which Mr. Steele in his livelieſt and freeſt humours 
darts about him; and now levelling my application to 
the inſignificant obſervations and quirks of Grammar of 
C*and D“. 

Good God! what an incongruous animal is man! 
how unſettled in his beſt part, his ſoul; and how 
changing and variable in his frame of body ? the con- 
ſtancy of the one ſhook by every notion, the tempera- 
ment of the other affected by every blaſt of wind! What 
is he altogether but one mighty inconſiſtency: ſickneſs 
and pain is the lot of one half of him; doubt and fear 
the portion of the other! What a buſtle we make about 
paſſing our time, when all our ſpace is but a point? 
what aims and ambitions are crowded into this little in- 
ſtant of our life, which (as Shakeipcar finely words it) 
is rounded with a ſleep ? Our whole extent of being is 
no more, in the eye of him who gave it, than a ſcarce 
perceptible moment of durarion. Thoſe animals whoſe 
circle of living is limited to three or four hours, as the 
naturaliſts tells us, are yet as long-lived and poſſeſs as 
wide a ſcene of action as man, if we conſider him with 
a view to all Space, and all Eternity. Who knows 
what plots, what atchievements a mite may perform in 
his kingdom of a grain of duſt, within his liſe of 
ſome minutes; and of how much leſs conſideration 
than even this, is the life of man ia the ſight of God, 
who is from ever, and for ever ? 

Who that thinks in this train, but muſt ſee the world, 
and its contemptible grandeurs, leſſen before him at 
every thought? 'Tis enough to make one remain ſtupi- 
fy'd in a poize of ination, void of all deſires, of all de- 
ſigns, of all friendſhips. 

But we muſt return (thro? our very condition of be- 
ing) to our narrow ſelves, and thoſe things that affect 
ourſelves: our paſſions, our intereſts flow in upon us, 
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and unphiloſophize us into mere mortals. For my part 
I never return ſo much into myſelf, as when 1 think of 
you, whoſe friendſhip is one of the beſt comforts I have 
for the inſignificancy of myſelf, I am 


Your, etc. 


DET TER KY: 
To Mr. Abpis ox. 


Jan. zo, 1713-14. 

un letter found me very buſy in my grand un- 

dertaking, to which I muſt wholly give up myſelf 
for ſome time, unleſs when I ſnatch an hour to pleaſe 
myſelf with a diſtant converſation with you and a few 
others, by writing. *Tis no comfortable proſpect to be 
reflecting, that ſo long a ſiege as that of Troy lies upon 
my hands, and the campaigne above half over, before 
I have made any progreſs. Indeed the Greek fortifica« 
tion upon a nearer approach does not appear ſo formi- 
dable as it did, and I am almoſt apt to flatter myſelf, 
that Homer ſecretly ſeems inclined to a correſpondence 
with me, in letting me into a good part of his inten- 
tions. There are indeed a ſort of underling auxiliars 
to the difficulty of a work, called Commentators and 
Critics, who would frighten many people by their num- 
ber and bulk, and perplex our progreſs under pretence 
of fortifying their author. Theſe lie very low in the 
trenches and ditches they themſelves have digged, en- 
compaſſed with dirt of their own heaping up: but, I 
think, there may be found a method of coming at the 
main works by a more ſpeedy and gallant way than by 
mining under ground, that is, by uſing the poetical en- 
gines, wings, and flying over their heads, 
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While I am engaged in the fight, I find you are con- 
cerned how I ſhall be paid, and are ſolicitous that I 
may not have the 1ll fate of many diſcarded Generals, - 
to be firſt envied and malign'd, then perhaps prais'd, 
and laſtly neglected. The former (the conſtant atten- 
dant upon all great and laudable enterprizes) I have 
already experienced, Some have ſaid | am not a 
maſter in the Greek, who either are ſo themſelves or 
are not: if they are not, they can't tell; and if they 
are, they can't without having catechiz'd me. But 
if they can read (for, I know, ſome critics can and 
others cannot) there are fairly lying before them ſome 
ſpecimens of my tranſlation from this Author in the 
Miſcellanies, which they are heartily welcome to. I 
have met with as much malignity another way, ſome 
calling me a Tory, becauſe the heads of that party have 
been diſtinguiſhingly favourable to me ; ſome a Whig, 
becauſe I have been favoured with yours, Mr. Con- 
greve's, and Mr. Craggs's friendſhip, and of late with 
my Lord Hallifax's patronage. How much more natu- 
ral a concluſion might be formed, by any good-natured 
man, that a perſon who has been well uſed by all ſides, 
has been offenſive to none. This miſerable age is fo 
ſunk between animoſities of Party and thoſe of Religion, 
that I begin to fear, moſt men have Politics enough to 
make (thro? violence) the beſt ſcheme of government a 
bad one: and Belief enough to hinder their own ſal- 
vation. I hope for my own part never to have more of 
either than is conſiſtent with common Juſtice and Cha- 
rity, and always as much as becomes a Chriſtian and 
honeſt man. Tho' I find it an unfortunate thing to be 
bred a Papiſt here, where one is obnoxious to four parts 
in five as being ſo too much or too little ; I ſhall yet 
be eaſy under both their miſtakes, and be what I more 
than ſeem to be, for I ſuffer for it. God is my witneſs 


\ 
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that I no more envy you Proteſtants your places and poſ- 
ſeſſions, than I do our Prieſts, their charity or learning. 
I am- ambitious of nothing but the good opinion of good 
men, on both ſides; for I know that one virtue of a 
free ſpirit is worth more than all the virtues put toge- 
ther of all the narrow-ſould-people in the world. I am 

Your, etc. 


— — 


L-BT TER XVI 
To Mr. AppIs o. 


Oct. 10, 1714. 

1 Have been acquainted by * one of my friends, who 

omits no opportunities of gratifying me, that you 
have lately been pleas'd to ſpeak of me in a manner 
which nothing but the real reſpe& I have for you can 
deſerve. May I hope that ſome late malevolencies have 
loſt their effect? indeed it is neither for me, nor my 
enemies, to pretend to tell you whether I am your 
friend or not? but if you would judge by probabilities, 
beg to know which of your poetical acquaintance has 
ſo little intereſt in pretending to be ſo? Methinks no 
man ſhould queſtion the real friendſhip of one who de- 
fires no real ſervice. I am only to get as much from 
the Whigs, as I got from the Tories, that is to ſay, 
Civility ; being neither ſo proud as to be inſenſible of 
any good office, nor ſo humble, as not to dare heartily 
to deſpiſe any man who does me an injuſtice. 

I will not value myſelf upon having ever guarded all 
the degrees of reſpect for you: for (to ſay the truth) 
all the world ſpeaks well of you, and I ſhould be under 
a neceſſity of doing the ſame, whether I car'd for you 
or not. 


* See a Letter from Mr, Jervas, and the Anſwer to it. Ne 22, 
23. 
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As to what you have ſaid of me, I ſhall never believe 
that the author of Cato can ſpeak one thing and think 
another. As a proof that I account you ſincere, I beg 
a favour of you: It is, that you would look over the 
two firſt books of my tranſlation of Homer, which are 
in the hands of my Lord Hallifax, I am ſenſible how 
much the reputation of any poetical work will depend 
upon the character you give it: *tis therefore ſome evi- 
dence of the truſt I repoſe in your good-will, when 
give you this opportunity of ſpeaking ill of. me 
with juſtice z and yet expect you will tell me your 
trueſt thoughts, at the ſame time that you tell others 
your moſt favourable ones. 

I have a farther requeſt, which I muſt preſs with 
earneſtneſs. My bookſeller is reprinting the Eſſay on 
Criticiſm, to which you have done too much honour in 
your Spectator of N® 253. The period in that paper, 
where you ſay, I have admitted ſome ſtrokes of ill- 
nature into that Eſſay, is the only one 1 could wiſh 
omitted of all you have written; but I would not deſire 
it ſhould be ſo, unleſs I had the merit of removing your 
objection. I beg you but to point out thoſe ſtrokes to 
me, and, you may be aſſured, they ſhall be treated 
without mercy, 

Since we are upon proofs of ſincerity (which I any» 
pretty confident will turn to the advantage of us both 
in each other's opinion) give me leave to name another 
paſſage in the ſame Spectator, which I wiſh you would 
alter. It is where you mention an obſervation upon 
Homer's Verſes. of Siſyphus's, Stone, as * never having 
bcen made before by any of the Critics : I happened to 
find the ſame in Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus's Treatiſe, 
leg ou04o:w; dir, Who treats very largely upon theſe 


* Theſe words are ſince left out in Mr. Tickel's edition, but 
were extant in all during Mr. Addiſon's life. 
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verſes. - I know you will think fit to ſoften your expreſ. 
fion, when you ſee the paſſage ; which you muſt needs 
have read, though it be ſince ſlipt out of your memory, 
I am, with the utmoſt eſteem, 

Your, etc, 


1 


LETTER XVII. 
To the Honourable 


| June 8, 1914, 
6 kale queſtion you aſk in relation to Mr. Addiſon 
and Philips, I ſhall anſwer in a few words, Mr, 
Philips did expreſs himſelf with much indignation again! 
me one evening-at Button's Coffee-houſe (as I was told) 
ſaying, that I was enter'd into a cabal with Dean Swift 
and others to write againſt the Whig-Intereſt, and in 
particular to undermine his own reputation, and that of 
his friends Steele and Addiſon : but Mr, Philips never 
opened his lips to my face, on this or any like occaſion, 
tho' I was almoſt every night in the ſame room with 
him, nor ever offer'd me any indecorum. Mr. Addiſon 
came to me a night or two after Philips had talk'd in 
this idle manner, and aſſur'd me of his diſtelief of what 
had been ſaid, of the friendſhip we ſhould always main- 
tain, and deſir'd I would ſay nothing further of it. 
My Lord Hallifax did me the honour to ſtir in this 
matter, by ſpeaking to ſeveral people to obviate a 
falſe aſperſion, which might have done me no ſmall pre- 
judice with one party. However Philips did all he 
could ſecretly to continue the report with the Hanover 
Club, and kept in his hands the ſubſcriptions paid fer 
me to him, as Secretary to that Club. The heads of 
it have fince given him to underſtand, that they take it 
in; but (upon the terms I ought to be with ſuch a man) 
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I would not aſk him for this money, but commiſſion'd 
one of the Players, his equals, to receive it. This is the 
whole matter: but as to the ſecret grounds of this ma- 
lignity, they will make a very pleaſant hiſtory when we 
meet. Mr, Congreve and ſome others have been much 
diverted with it, and moſt of the gentlemen of the 
Hanover Club have made it the ſubject of their ri- 
dicule on their Secretary. It is to this management 
of Philips, that the world owes Mr. Gay's Paſtorals. 
The iagenious author is extremely your ſervant, and 
would have complied with your kind invitation, b 
that he is juſt now appointed Secretary to my Lord Cla- 
rendon, in his embaſſy to Hanover. 

I am ſenſible of the zeal and friendſhip with which 
I am ſure, you will always defend your friend in his 
abſence, from all thoſe little tales and calumnies, which 
a man of any genius or merit is born to. I ſhall never 
complain while I am happy in ſuch noble defenders 
and in ſuch comtemptible opponents. May their eny 7 
and ill-nature ever increaſe, to the glory and aR — 
of thoſe they would injure; may they repreſent me 
what they will, as long as you think me, what I am, 

Your, etc. 


LETTER XVIII. 


uly 13, 1714s 

You mention the account I gave * eme A 

of the things which Philips ſaid in his fooliſhneſs : 
but I can't tell from any thing in your letter, whe. 
ther you received a long one from me about a fort- 
night ſince. It was principally intended to thank you 
ſor the laſt obliging favour you did me; and perhaps 
for that reaſon you paſs it in ſilence, I there launch'd 
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into ſome account of my temporal affairs, and intend 
now to give you ſome hints of my ſpiritual, The con- 


cluſion of your letter draws this upon you, where you 


tell me you prayed for me, Your proceeding, Sir, is 
contrary to that of moſt other friends, who never talk 
of praying for a man after they have done him a ſervice, 
but only when they will do him none. Nothing can 
be more kind than the hint you give me of the vanity 
of human ſciences, which, I aſſure you, I am daily more 


convinced of ; and indeed I have, for ſome years paſt, 
look'd upon all of them no better than amuſements. 


To make them the ultimate end of our purſuit, is a 
miſerable and ſhort ambition, which will drop from 
us at every little diſappointment here, and even, in 
caſe of no diſappointments here, will infallibly deſert 
us hereaiter. The utmoſt fame they are capable of 
beſtowing, 1s never worth the pains they coſt us, and 
the time they loſe us. If you attain the top of your 
defires that way, all thoſe who envy you will do you 
harm ; and of thofe who admire you, few will do you 
good, The unſucceſsful writers are your declared ene- 
mies, and probably the ſucceſsſul your ſecret ones: for 
thoſe hate not more to be excelled, than theſe to be ri- 
val'd : And at the upſhot, after a life of perpetual ap- 
plication, you reflect that you have been doing nothing 
for yourſelf, and that the ſame or leſs induſtry might 
have .gain'd you a friendſhip that can never deceive or 
end, a ſatisfaction, which praiſe cannot beſtow nor va- 
nity feel, and a glory, which (tho' in one reſpect like 
fame, not to be had till after death) yet ſhall be felt and 


' enjoy'd: to eternity. Theie, dear Sir, are unfeignedly ' 


my ſentiments, whenever I think at all: for half the 
things that employ our heads deſerve not the name 
of thoughts, they are only ſtronger dreams of impreſ- 
lions upon the imagination: our ſchemes of goveru- 
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ment, our ſyſtems of philoſophy, our golden worlds 


of poetry, are all but ſo many ſhadowy images, and 
airy proſpects, which ariſe to us but ſo much the live- 
lier and more frequent, as we are more overcaſt with 
the darkneſs, and diſturbed with the fumes, of human 
vanity. 

The ſame thing-that makes old men willing to leave 
this world, makes me willing to leave poetry, long 
habit and wearineſs of the ſame track, Homer will 
work a cure upon me; fifteen thouſand verſes are equi- 
valent to fourſcore years, to make one old in- rhyme : 
and I ſhould be ſorry and aſhamed, to go on jingling to 
the laſt ſtep, like a waggoner's horſe, in the ſame road, 
and fo leave my bells to the next filly animal that 
will be proud of them, That man makes a mean 
figure in the eyes of reaſon, who is meaſuring ſyllables 
and coupling rhymes, when he ſhould be mending his 
own ſoul, and ſecuring his own immortality, If I had 
not this opinion, I ſhould be unworthy even of thoſe 
imall and limited parts which God has given me; and 
unworthy of the friendſhip of ſuch a man as you. Iam 


Your, etc. 


—— 


— 


LETTER XIX. 


| July 25, 1714. 
Have no better excuſe to offer you, that I have omit- 
ted a taſk naturally ſo pleaſing to me as converſing 
upon paper with you, but that my time and eyes have 
been wholly employ'd upon Homer, whom, I almoſt 
fear, I ſhall find but one way of imitating, which is, in 
his blindneſs. I am perpetually afflicted with head-achs 
that very much affect my ſight, and indeed ſince my 
coming hither I have ſcarce paſt an hour agreeably, ex- 
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- cept that in which I read your letter. I would ſeri. 
+ouſly have you think, you have no man who more 
traly knows to place a right value on your friendſhip, 
than he who leaſt deſerves it on all other accounts than 
his due ſenſe of it. But, let me tell you, you can 
hardly gueſs what a taſk you undertake, when you 
profeſs yourſelf my friend ; there are ſome Tories who 
will take you for a Whig, ſome Whigs who will take 
you for a Tory, ſome Proteſtants who will eſteem you a 
-rank Papiſt, and ſome Papiſts who” will account you a 
Heretic. i 
I find by dear experience, we live in an age, where 
it is criminal to be moderate; and where no one man 
can be allowed to be juſt to all men. The notions of 
right and wrong are fo far ſtrain'd, that perhaps to be 
in the right ſo very violently, may be of worſe conſe- 
quence than to be eaſily and quietly in the wrong, I 
really wiſh all men ſo well, that, I am ſatisfied, but few 
can wiſh me ſo; but if thoſe few are ſuch as tell me 
they do, I am content, for they are the beſt people! 
know. While you believe me what | profeſs as to re- 
ligion, I can bear any thing the bigotted may ay ; 
while Mr. Congreve likes my poetry, I can endure 
Dennis, and a thouſand more like him ; while the moſt 
honeſt and moral of each party think me no ill man, [ 
can eaſily bear that the moſt violent and mad of all par- | 
ties riſe up to throw dit at me. 
I muſt expect an hundred attacks upon the publica- 0 


tion of my Homer, Whoever in our times would be a t 
profeflor of learning above his fellows, ought at the very t 
fiſt to enter the world with the conſtancy and reſolution 0 


of a primitive Chriſtian, and be prepared to ſuffer all it 
ſort of public perſecution. It is certainly to be lamented, 

that if any man does but endeavour to diſtinguiſh 1 
himſelf or gratify others by his ſtudies, he is imme- 
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diately treated as a common enemy, inſtead of being 
looked upon as a common friend; and aſſaulted as 
generally as if his whole deſign were to prejudice the 
State or ruin the Public. 1 will venture to lay, no man- 
ever roſe to any degree of perfeQion in writing, but 
thro* obſtinacy, and an inveterate reſolution againſt the 
ſtream of mankind : So that if the world has received 
any benefit from the labours of the learned, it was in 
its own deſpite, For when firſt they eſſay their parts, 
all people in general are prejudiced againſt new begin- 
ners; and when they have got a little above contempt, . 
then ſome particular perſons, who were before unfor- 
tunate in their own attempts, are ſworn foes to them, 
only becauſe they ſucceed. —Upon the whole, one may 
ſay of the beſt writers, that they pay a ſevere fine for 
their fame, which it is always in the power of the moſt: 
worthleſs part of mankind to levy upon them when they 
pleaſe, | 


Jam, etc. 


"—_ _— 
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LETTER XX. 


To Mr. IER vas 


v4 © 


July 28, 1714. 
| Am juſt enter'd upon the old way of life again, ſleep 
and muſing. It is my employment to revive the - 
old of paſt ages to the preſent, as it is yours to tranſmit 
the young of the preſent, to the future, I am copying 
the great maſter in one art, with the ſame love and dili- 
gence with which the Painters hereafter will copy you 
in another. 
Thus, I ſhould begin my epiſtle to you, if it were a 
Dedicatory one. But as it is a friendly letter, you are 


to find nothing mention'd in your own praiſe but what 
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one only in the world is witneſs to, your particular good- 
natur'd offices to me. 

I am cut out from any thing but common acknow. 
ledgements, or common diſcourſe: The firft you would 
take ill, though J told but half what J ought: fo in 
ſhort the laſt only remains. 

And as for the laſt, what can you expect from a man 
who has not talk'd theſe five days? who is withdraw- 
ing his thoughts as far as he can, from all the preſent 
world, its cuſtoms, and its manners, to be fully poſ- 
ſeſs'd and abſorpt in the paſt? When people talk of 
going to Church, I think of ſacrifices and libations ; 
when I ſee the parſon, I addreſs him as Chryſes 
prieſt of Apollo; and inſtead of the Lord's prayer, I 
begin, 


God of the filver Bow, etc. 

V/kile you in the world are concern'd about the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion, I confider only how Menelaus may 
recover Helen, and the Trojan war be put to a ſpeedy 
concluſion. I never inquire if the Queen be well or 
not, but heartily with to be at Hector's funeral. The 
only things I regard in this Tife, are whether my friends 
are well? whether my Tranſlation: go well on? whether 
Dennis be writing criticiſms'? whether any body will 
anſwer him, finee I don't ? and whether Lintot be not 


| * broke? 
Jam, etc. 


* * 


LETTER XXI. 


To the ſame. 


Aug. a 1714. 
I Thank you for your good offices, which are number- 
leſs. Homer advances ſo faſt, that he begins to look 
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about for the ornaments he is to appear in, like a 
modiſh modern author, — 


Picture in the front, 
With bays and wicked rhyme "ey 


[ have the greateſt proof in nature at preſent of the 
amuſing power of Poetry, for it takes me up ſo entirely, 
that 1 ſcarce ſee what paſſes under my noſe,” and hear 
nothing that is ſaid about me. To follow. poetry as one 
bought, one muſt forget father and mother, and cleaves 
to it alone, My reverie has been ſo deep, that I have 
ſcarce had an interval to think myſelf uneaſy in the 
want of your company. I now and then juſt miſs you 
23 | tep into bed; this minute indeed I want extremely 
to ſee you, the next I ſhall dream of nothing but the 
takiug of Troy, or the recovery.of Briſeis. 

i fancy no friendſhip is ſo likely to prove laſting as 
ours, becauſe, I am pretty ſure, there never was a 
friendſhip of fo eaſy a nature. We neither of us de- 
mand any mighty things from each other; what Vanity 
we have expects its gratiſication from other people. It 
is not ], that am to tell you what an Artiſt you are, nor 
is it you that are to tell me what a Poet | am; but 
'us from the world abroad we hope, (piouſly hope) to 
hear theſe things. At home we follow our buſineſs, 
wien we have any; and think and talk moſt of each 
other when we have none. Tis not unlike the happy 
friendſhip of a ftay'd man and his wite, who are ſeldom 
lo fond as to hinder the buſineſs of the houſe from 
going on all day, or ſo indolent as not to find conſola- 
tion in each other every evening. Thus well- meaning 
couples hold in amity to the laſt, by not expecting too 
much from human nature; while romantic friendſhips, 
like violent loves, begin with diſquiets, proceed to 
jealouſies, and conclude in animoſities. I have lived 
to ſee the fierce advancement, the ſudden turn, and the 

L 4 
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abrupt period, of three or four of theſe enormous friend- 


ſhips, and am perfectly convinced of the truth of a 
maxim we once agreed in, that nothing hinders the 
conſtant agreement of people who live together, but 
merely vanity ; a ſecret inſiſting upon what they think 
their dignity of merit, and an inward expeQation of 
ſuch an over-meaſure of deference and regard, as an- 
ſwers to their own extravagant falſe ſcale; and which 
no body can pay, becauſe none but themſelves can tell, 
exactly, to what pitch it amounts. 
| J am, etc, 


LETTER XXII. 
Mr. Jenvas to Mr. Pops. 


Avg. 20, 1714. 

1 Have a particular to tell you at this time, which 
pleaſes me ſo much, that you muſt expect a more 
than ordinary alacrity in every turn, You know 1 
could keep you in ſuſpenſe for twenty lines, but I will 
tell you directly, that Mr. Addiſon and I have had a 


- converſation, that it would have been worth your while 


to have been placed behind the wainſcot, or behind 
ſome half-length picture, to have heard. He aſſur'd 


me, that he would make uſe not only of his intereſt, 


but of his art to do you ſome ſervice; he did not mean 
his art of poetry, but his art at court; and he is ſenſi- 
ble that nothing can have a better air for himſelf than 
moving in your favour, eſpecially ſince inſinuations 


were ſpread, that he did not care you ſhould proſper 


too much as a poet. He proteſts that it ſhall not be his 
fault, if there is not the beſt intelligence in the world, 
and the moſt hearty friendſhip, etc, He owns, he was 
afraid Dr, Swift might have carried you too far among 
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the enemy, during the heat of the animoſity ; but now 
all is ſafe, and you are eſcap'd even in his opinion. 1 
promis'd in your name, like a good Godfather, not 
that you ſhould renounce the devil and all his works, 
but that you would be delighted to find him your friend - 
merely for his own ſake ; therefore prepare yourſelf for + 
ſome civilities, | Pay + 

I have done Homer's head, ſhadow'd and heighten'd 
carefully; and I incloſe the out- line of the ſame fize, . 
that you may determine whether you. would have it fo 
large, or reduced to make room for feuillage or laurel : 
round the oval, or about the ſquare of the buſto? per- 
haps there is ſomething more ſolemn in the image itſelf, 
if can get it well perform'd. | 

If I have been inſtrumental in bringing you and Mr. 
Addiſon together with all ſincerity, I value myſelf upon 
it as an acceptable piece of ſervice to ſuch a one as IL. 
know you to be. 

Your, etc. 


— 


LETTER XXIII. 
1110 Mr. Poe.z's Anſwer, 


Aug. 27, 1714. 
1 Am juſt arrived from Oxford, very well diverted and 
entertain'd there. Every one is much concern d 
for the Queen's death. No panegyricks ready yet for 
the King. | ] 

I admire your Whig-principles of reſiſtance exceed- 
ingly, in the ſpirit of the Barcelonians : 1 join in your 
wiſh for them, Mr. Addiſon's verſes on Liberty, in his 
letter from Italy, would be a good form of prayer in 
my opinion, O Liberty ! thou Goddgſi heavenly bright ! ets. . 


Ls 
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What you mention of the friendly office you endea- 
vour'd to do betwixt Mr. Addiſon and me, deſerves ac- 
knowledgments on my part. You thoroughly know 
my regard to his character, and my propenſity to teſlify 
it by all ways in my power. You as thoroughly know 
the ſcandalous meanneſs of that proceeding which was 
-uſed by Philips, to make a man [I fo highly value, ſuſ- 
pet my diſpoſitions toward him. But as, after all, 
Mr. Addiſon muſt be the judge in what regards him- 
ſelf, and has ſeem'd to be no very juſt one to me; ſo, 
I. muſt own: to you, I expect nothing but civility from 
him, how much ſoever I wiſh for his friendſhip. As 
for any offices of real kindneſs or ſervice which it is in 
his power to do me, I ſhouid be aſhamed to receive 
them from any man who had no better opinion of my 
Morals, than to think me a Party- man; nor of my 
Temper, than to believe me capable of maligning, or 
envying another's reputation as a poet. So ! leave it 
to time to Convince him as to both, to ſhew hm the 
ſhallow depths of thoſe half-witted creatures who mif- 
informed him, and to prove that I am incapable of en- 
deavouring to leſſen a perſon whom I would be proud 
to imitate, and therefore aſham'd to flatter. In a word, 
Mr. Addiſon is ſure of my reſpect at all times, and of 
my real friendſhip whenever he ſhall think fit to know 
me for what I am, _ | 
For all that paſs'd betwixt Dr. Swift and me, you 
know the whole (without reſerve) of our correſpon- 
dence. The engagements I had to him were ſuch as 
the actual ſervices, he had done me, in relation to the 
ſubſcription for Homer obliged me to. I muſt have 
leave to be grateful to him, and to any one who ſerves 
me, let him be never ſo obnoxious to any party : nor 
did the Tory- party ever put me to the hardſhip of afk- 
ing this leave, which is the greateſt obligation I owe 
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to it; and I expect no greater from the Whig-party 
than the ſame liberty.—-A curſe on the word Party, 
which I have been forc'd to uſe ſo often in this period ! 
1 wiſh the preſent reign may put an end to the diſtinc- 
tion, that there may be no other for the future than 
that of Honeſt and Knave, Fool and Man of ſenſe; . 
theſe two ſorts muſt always be enemies; but for the 
reſt, may all people do as you and I, believe what they 


pleaſe, and be friends. 
I am, etc. 


_—K. 
— 


——— 
— . 


— 


LET T ww 3 - - « of 
To the Earl of HatLiFax., 


My Loxd, Dec. 1, 1714. 
Jan obliged to you both for the favours you have 
done me, and for thoſe you intend me. I diſtruſt 
neither your will nor your memory, when it is to do 
good; and if ever I become troubleſome or ſolicitous, 
it maſt not be out of expectation, but out of gratitude. 
Your Lordſhip may either cauſe me to live agreeably in 
the town, or contentedly in the country, which is really 
all the difference 1 ſet between an ealy fortune and a 
ſmall one. It is indeed a high ſtrain of generoſity in 
you, to think of making me eaſy all my life, only 
becauſe I have been ſo happy as to divert you {ome 
few hours: but it I may have leave to add, it is be- 
cauie you think me no enemy to my native country, 
there will appear a better reaſon ; for I muſt of conſe- 

quence be very much (as I ſincerely am) 
| | Yours, etc. 


E 
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. 
Dr. PARN E LL E to Mr. Pop E. 


1 Am writing you a long letter, but all the tediouſneſs 
I feel in it is, that it makes me during the time 
think more intently of my being far from you, I fancy, 
if I were with you, I could remove ſome of the uneaſi- 
neſs which you may have felt from the oppoſition of 
the world, and which you ſhould be aſhamed to ſee], 
fince it is but the teſtimony which one part of it gives 
you that your merit is unqueſtionable. What would 
you have otherwiſe, from ignorance, envy, or thoſe 
tempers which vie with you in your own way ? 1 knoy 
this in mankind, that when our ambition is unable to 
attain its end,..it is not only wearied, but exaſperated 
too at the vanity of its labours ; then we ſpeak ill of 
happier ſtudies, and fighing condemn the excellence 
which we find above our reach 
My + Zollus, which you us'd to write about, I finiſh'd 
laſt ſpring, and left in town. I waited till I came vp 
to ſend it you, but not arriving here before your book 
was out, imagin'd it a loſt piece of labour. If you will 
ſtill have it, you need only write me word. 

I have here ſeen the Firſt Book of Homer t, which 
came out at a time when it could not but appear as a 
kind of ſetting up againſt you. My opinion is, that 
you may, if you pleaſe, give them thanks who writ it. 
Neither the numbers nor the ſpirit have an equal maſtery 


This, and the three Extracts following, concerning the Tran- 
Nation of the firſt Iliad, ſet on foot by Mr. Addiſon, Mr, Pope has 
emitted in his firſt Edition, 

+ Printed for B. Lintot, 1715, 8, and afterwards added to the 
laft edition of his poems. 

1 4 — by Mr, Addiſon, and publiſhed in the name of Mr, 
Icke. | 
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with yours; but what ſurprizes me more is, that a ſcho- 
lar being concerned, there ſhould happen to be ſome 
miſtakes in the author's ſenſe ; ſuch as putting the light 
of Pallas's eyes into the eyes of Achilles, making the 
taunt of Achilles to Agamemnon (that he ſhould have 
ſpoils when Troy ſhould be taken) to be a cool and ſe- 
rious propoſal ; the tranſlating ' what you call Ablutron 
by the word ofals, and ſo leaying Water out of the rite 
of luſtration, etc. but you muſt have taken notice of 
all this before, I write not to inform you, but to ſhew 
I always have you at heart. 
I am, etc. 


— 


Extract from a LETTER of the 
Rev. Dr. RRM Dean of London-derry. 


July 7, 1715. 


Some days ago, three or four gentlemen and my- 
ſelf, exerting that right which all readers pretend to 
over authors, ſat in judgment upon the two new Tran- 
lations of the firſt Tliad, Without partiality to my 
countrymen, I aſſure you, they all gave the preference 
where it was due; being unanimouſly of opinion, that 
yours was equally juſt to the ſenſe with Mr, ——"5, 
and without compariſon more eaſy, more poetical, and 
more ſublime. But I will ſay no more on ſuch a thread- 
bare ſubject, as your late performance is at this time. 


I am, etc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Extract from a LETTER of 
Mr. Gay to Mr. Pops. 


July 8, 1735. 
Sh have juſt ſet down Sir Samuel Garth at the Opera, 
He bid me tell you, that every body is pleas'd with 
your tranſlation, but a few at Button's; and that Sir 
Richard Steele told him, that Mr, Addiſon ſaid the other 
tranſlation. was the beſt that ever was in any language *. 
He treated me with extreme civility, and out of kind- 
neſs gave me:a ſqueeze by the fore finger.—l am in- 
form'd that at Button's your character is made very free 
with as to Morals, etc. and Mr. Addiſon ſays, that your 
tranſlation and Tickell's are both very well done, but 
that the latter has more of Homer, | 
. 1 I am, etc. 


* „ 


Extract from à I. ET TER of 
Dr. ARBUTHNOT to Mr. Pore, 


July 9, 1715. 


 ——T congratulate you upon Mr. T's firſt book, It 


does not indeed want its merit ; but I was b r diſ- 
appointed in my expectation of a tranſlation nicely true 


to the Original; whereas in thoſe parts where the 
greateſt exactneſs ſeems to be derianded, he has been 


the leaſt careful, I mean the hiſtory of ancient ceremo- 
nies and rites, etc. in which you have with great judg- 


ment been exact. 
I am, etc, 


* Sir Richard Steele afterwards, in his Preface to an Edition of 
the Drummer, a Comedy by Mr, Addiſon, ſhews it to be his opi- 
gion, that © Mr, Addiſon himſelf was the perſon who tranſlated 
« this book.“ 
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LETTER XXVI. 


Mr, Pore to the Hon. James Craccs, Eſq; 


July 15, 1715. 

| Lay hold of the opportunity given me by my Lord 
Duke of Shrewſbury, to aſſure you of the continu- 
ance of that eſteem and affection I have long borne 
| you, and the memory of ſo many agreeable converſa- 
i tions as we have paſs'd together. I wiſh it were a com- 
a pliment to ſay, ſuch converſations as are not to be found 
on this ſide of the water: for the Spirit of diſſention is 
gone forth among us: nor is it a wonder that Button's 
is no longer Button's, when old England is no longer 
old England, that region of hoſpitality, ſociety, and 
good humour. Party affects us all, even the wits, tho 
they gain as little by politics as they do by their wit. 
We talk much of fine ſenſe, refin'd ſenſe, and exalted 
ſenſe; but for uſe and happineſs, give me a little com- 
mon ſenſe. I ſay this in regard to ſome gentlemen, 
profeſs d Wits of our acquaintance, who fancy they 
can make Poetry of conſequence at this time of day, in 
the midſt of this raging fit of Politicks. For they tell 
me, the buſy part of the natjon are not more divided 
about Whig and Tory, than theſe idle fellows of the 
feather about Mr. T*'s and my Tranſlation. 1 (like 
the Tories) have the town in general, that 1s, the mob, 
on my fide ; but it is ufual with the ſmaller party to 
make up in induſtry what they want in number, and 
that is the caſe with the little ſenate of Cato. How- 
ever, if our principles be well conſidered, I muſt appear 
a brave Whig, and Mr, T. a rank Tory; I tranſlated 


\ af Homer for the public in genctal, he to gratify the in- 
opi- ordinate deſires of one man only. We have, it ſeems, 
ated 


a great Turk in poetry, who can never bear a brother 
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on the throne ; and has his mutes too, a ſet of nodders, 
winkers, and whiſperers, whoſe buſineſs is to ſtrangle 
all other offsprings of wit in their birth. The new tran- 
ſlator of Homer is the humbleſt ſlave he has, that is to 
ſay, his firſt Miniſter ; let him receive the honours he 
gives me, but receive them with fear and trembling ; 
let him be proud of the approbation of his abſolute 
Lord, I appeal to the people, as my rightful judges 
and maſters; and if they are not inclined to condemn 
me, I fear no arbitrary high - flying proceeding from the 
ſmall Court - faction at Button's. But after all I have 
ſaid of this great man, there is no rupture between us. 
We are each of us ſo civil and obliging, that neither 
thinks he is obliged: And I, for my part, treat with 
him, as we do with the Grand Monarch ; who has too 
many great qualities not to be reſpected, though we 
know he watches any occaſion to oppreſs us. 

When I talk of Homer, I mult not forget the early 
| preſent you made me of Monſieur de la Motte's book: 
And I can't conclude this letter without telling you a 
melancholy piece of news, which affe&s our very en- 
trails, L“ is dead, and ſoupes are no more! You ſee I 
write in the old familiar way. This is not to the 
 ©& miniſter, but to the friend 4.” However, it is ſome 
mark of uncommon regard to the miniſter that J ſteal 
an expreſſion from a Secretary of State, 

| Jam, etc. 

+ Alluding to St. John's Letter to Prior, publiſhed in the Repert 

| of the Secret Committee, 


% 
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LETTER XXVI. 


To Mr. ConcREvs. 


Jan. 16, 1714-15. 
Echinks when I write to you, 1 am making a con» 
feſſion; I have got (I can't tell how) ſuch a cuſ- 
tom of throwing myſelf out upon paper without re- 
ſerve, You were not miſtaken in what you judged of 
my temper of mind when I writ laſt, My faults will 
not be hid from you, and perhaps it is no diſpraiſe 
to me that they will not : the cleanneſs and purity of 
one's mind is never better proved, than in diſcovering 
its own fault at firſt view ; as when a ſtream ſhews the 
dirt at its bottom, it ſhews alſo the tranſparency of the 
water, 

My ſpleen was not occaſioned, however, by any 
thing an abuſive angry critic could write of me. I take 
very kindly your heroic manner of congratulation upon 
this ſcandal ; for I think nothing more honourable, than 
to be involved in the ſame fate with all the great and 
the good that ever lived ; that is, to be envied and cen- 
ſured by bad writers. 

You do no more than anſwer my expectation of you, 
in declaring how well you take my freedom, in ſome- 
times neglecting, as I do, to reply to your letters ſ@ 
ſoon as I ought. Thoſe who have a right taſte of the 
ſubſtantial part of friendſhip, can wave the ceremonial : 
a friend is the only one that will bear the omiſſion ; 
and one may find who is not fo, by the very trial of it. 

As to any anxiety I have concerning the fate of my 
Homer, the care is over with me: the world muſt be 
the judge, and I ſhall be the firſt to conſent to the juf- 
tice of its judgment, whatever it be. 1 am not fo ar- 
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rant an Author as even to deſire, that if Jam in the 
wrong, all mankind ſhould be fo. 

I am mightily pleaſed with a ſaying of Monſieur 
Fourreil : © When a man writes, he ought to animate 
© himſelf with the thoughts of pleaſing all the world: 
but he is to renounce that defire or 1 2 the very 
© moment the book goes out of his hands.” 

I write this from Bivheld, whither I came yeſterday, 
having paſs'd a ſew days in my way with my Lord 
Bolingbroke; I go to London in three days time, and 
will not fail to pay a viſit to Mr. M , whom I faw 
not long ſince at my Lord Hallifax's. 1 hoped from 
thence he had ſome hopes of advantage from the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration : for few people (I thiak) but 1, pay 
reſpects to great men without any profpetts. I am in 


the faireſt way in the world of being not worth a groat, 


being born both a Papiſt and a Poet. I'his puts me 
in mind of re-acknowledping your continued endea- 
vours to enrich me. But, I can tell. you, *tis to no pur- 


| pole, for without the Opes, 4quum mi animum ipſe parabo. 


ld 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


To Mr. Cox GREVR. 


- 


March 19, 1714-15. 
H Farce of the What-d'ye- call it“ has occaſioned 
many different ſpcculauons in the town, Some 
look'd upon it as a mere jeſt upon the Tragic pocts, 
others as a ſatite upon the late War. Mr. Cromwell 
hearing none of the werds, and 8 the ation to be 
tragical, was much aſtoniſhed to find the audience laugh; 
and ſays the Prince and Princeſs muſt doubtleſs be un- 
der no leſs amazement on the ſame account. Several 


Written by Gay. 
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Templars and others of the more vociferous kind of 
critics, went with a reſolution to hiſs, and confeſs'd 
they were forced to laugh ſo much, that they forgot the 
delign they came with. The court in general has in a 
very particular manner come into the jeſt, and the three 
firlt nights (notwithſtanding two of them were court- 
rights) were di Ungutſhed by very full audiences of the 
firlt quality, The common people of the pit and gal- 
lery received it at firit with great gravity and ang” 
neſs, ſome few with tears; but after ihe third day they 
alſo took the hint, and have ever fince been very loud 
in their claps. There are ſtill ſome ſober men who can- 
not be of the general opinion; but the laughers are fo 
much the majority, that one or two critics ſeem deter- 
mined to undeceive the town at their proper coſt, by 
writing grave diſſertations againſt it: to encourage them 
in which laudable deſign, it is reſolved a preface ſhall 
be prefix'd to the Farce, in vindication of me nature 
and dignity of this new way of writing. 

Yeſterday Mr. Steele's affair was decided: I am ſorry 
I can be of no other opinion than yours, as to his whole. 
carriage and writings of late. But certainly he has not 
only been puniſhed by others, but ſuffered much even 
from his own party in the point of character, nor (I 
believe) received any amends in that of iatereſt, as yet, 
whatever may be his proſpects for the future. 

This gentleman, among a thouſand others, is a great 
inſtance of the fate of all who are carried away by 
party-ſpirit, of any fide. I with all violence may ſuc- 
ceed as ill: but am really amazed that ſo much of that 
four and pernicious quality ſhould be joined with ſo 
much natural good humour as, I think, Mr. Steele is 
poſſeſſed of. 


I am, etc. 


— — wy © 0 
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LETTER XXIX. 


To Mr. Cox GR EVER. 


April 7, 1715. 

M* Pope is going to Mr. Jervas's, where Mr. 
Addiſon is fitting for his picture; in the mean 

time amidſt clouds of Tobacco at a coffee-houſe I write 
this letter. There is a grand revolution at Will's ; 
Morrice has quitted for a coffee-houſe in the city, and 
Titcomb is reſtored, to the great joy of Cromwell, who 
was at a preat loſs for a perſon to converſe with upon 
the fathers and church-hiſtory ; the knowledge I gain 
from him, is entirely in painting and poetry ; and Mr. 
Pope owes all his {kill in aſtronomy to him and Mr. 
Whiſton, fo celebrated of late for his diſcovery of the 
longitude in an extraordinary copy of verſes *. Mr. 


Rowe's Jane Gray is to be play'd in Eaſter-week, when 


Mrs. Oldfield is to perſonate a character directly oppo- 
fite to female nature; for what. woman ever deſpiſed 


- Sovereignty ? You know Chaucer has a tale where a 


knight faves his head by diſcovering. it. was the thing 
which all women moſt coveted. Mr. Pope's Homer 


is retarded by the great rains that have fallen of late, 


which cauſes the ſheets to be long a drying : this gives 
Mr. Lintot great uneaſineſs, who is now endeavouring 


to corrupt the Curate of his pariſh to pray for fair wea- 


ther, that his work may go on. There is a fix-penny 
Criticiſm lately publiſſied upon the tragedy of the 
What-d'ye-call-it, wherein he with much judgment 
and learning calls me a blockhead, and Mr. Pope a 
knave, His grand charge is againſt the Pilgrim's Pro- 
greſs being read, which, he ſays, is directly levell'd at 


: * Call'd, An Ode o the Longitude, in Swift and Pope's Miſcel- 
Ales. 
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Cato's reading Plato ; to back this cenſure, he goes on 
to tell you, that the Pilgrim's Progreſs being mentioned 
to be the eighth edition, makes the reflection —— 
the Tragedy of Cato having juſt eight times (as he 

quaintly expreſſes it) viſited the preſs, + He has alſo en- 
deavoured to ſhow, that every particular paſſage of the 
play alludes to ſome fine part of tragedy, which he ſays» 


5 ] have injudiciouſly and profanely abuſed“. Sir Samuel 
7 Garth's poem upon my Lord Clare's houſe, I believe, 
q will be publiſh'd in the Eaſter- week. 
10 Thus far Mr. Gay, who has in his letter foreftalPd 
n all the ſubjects of diverſion ; unleſs it ſhould be one to 
in you to ſay, that I ſit up till two a clock over Burgundy 
r, and Champagne ; and am become ſo much a rake, 
r. that I (hall be aſhamed in a ſhort time to be thought to 
he do any ſort of buſineſs. I fear I muſt get the gout by 
r. drinking; purely for a faſhionable pretence to fit ſill 
en long enough to tranſlate four books of Homer. I hope 
o- you'll by that time be up again, and I may ſucceed to 
ed the bed and couch of my predeceſſor ; pray cauſe the 
a ſtuffing to be repaired, and the crutches ſhorten'd for 
ng me. The calamity of your gout is what all your friends, 
er that is to ſay, all that know you, muſt ſhare in; we 
e, defire you in your turn to condole with us, who are 
es onder a perſecution, and much afflicted with a diſtemper 
bg which proves mortal to many poets, a Criticiſm, We 
A- have indeed ſome relieving intervals of laughter (as you 
ny know there are in ſome diſeaſes) and it is the opinion 
he of divers good gueſlers, that the laſt fit will not be more 
nt violent than advantageous ; for poets aſſail'd by critics, 
a are like men bitten by Tarantula's, they dance on fo 
o- much the faſter. | 
1 * This curious piece was intitled, A compleat Key to the What. 
Fa d' ye-call it, written by one Griff a Player, aſſiſted by Lewis 


Theobald. 
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Mr. Thomas Burnet hath play'd the precurſor to the 
coming of Homer, in a treatiſe call'd Homerides. He 
has ſince riſen very much in his criticiſm, and, after 
aſſaulting Homer, made a daring attack upon the 
* What-d'ye-call-it. Yet there is not a Proclamation iflu- 
ed for the burning of Homer and the Pope by the com- 
mon hangman ; nor is the What-d'ye-call-it yet ſilenced 
by the Lord Chamberlain, 

| Your, etc, 


[ EY —— 


* 


LD . 
Mr. Cox GRE VE to Mr. Po p E. 


May 6. 

1 Have, the pleaſure of your very kind letter, I have 

always been obliged to you for your friendſhip and 
concern for me, and am more affected with it, than I 
will take upon me to expreſs in this letter. I do aſſure 
you there is no return wanting on my part, and am 
very ſorry I had not the good luck to fee the Dean be- 
fore I left the town: it is a great pleaſure to me, and 
not a little vanity to think that he miſſes me. As to 
my health, which you are ſo kind to enquire after, it is 
not worſe than in London: I am almoſt afraid yet to 
ſay that it is better, for I cannot reaſonably expect 
mach effect from thefe waters in ſo ſhort a time; but 
in the main they ſeem to agree with me, Here is not 
one creature that I know, hich next to the few 1 
would chuſe, contributes very much to my ſatisfaction. 
At the ſame time that I regret the want of your conver- 
ſation, I pleaſe myſelf with thinking that you are where 
you firſt ought to be, and engaged where you gannot 
do too much. Pray give my humble ſervice, and beſt 


In one of his papers call'd The Grumbler, 
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don't 

i d mother. I am ſorry you 

the oy 0 45 Mr Gay does 1n his health ; I 1175 — 
N h tter. 7 

He ets olad to have heard he was bette 


afraid, will prove 

fier Amanuenſis, as you call him, I am obs hires, Wh. 
and you know ex 9 ; 

the but a wooden one 's pedantry, and believe mg 
| : Mrs. R——'s pedantry, 
ſſu- You will pardon 
m- to be Your, etc. 
ced 


P. S. By the incloſed you will ſce I ny oc the ec 
7 0 and enroll'd in the liſt of Mr. Cur * 
8 I thank God ! I ſhall have your _— y. 
pen high time you ſhould think of admivilſtering 

E 8 | 
another Emetic. 
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TO AND FROM 


SEVERAL PERSONS, 


From the Year 1714 to 1721. 


LP ERAT TAR:I. 
The Rev. Dean BER KIL E to Mr, Pors. 


Leghorn, May 1, 1714. 

S I take ingratitude to be a greater crime than im- 
pertinence, J chuſe rather to run the riſque of 
being thought guilty of the latter, than not to return 
you my thanks for a very agreeable entertainment you 
juſt now gave me. I have accidentally met with your 
Rape of the Lock here, having never ſeen it before. 
Style, painting, judgment, ſpirit, I had already admi- 
red in other of your writings ; but in this I am charm'd 
with the magic of your invention, with all thoſe images, 
alluſions, and inexplicable beauties, which you raiſe ſo 
ſurpriſingly, and at the ſame time ſo naturally, out of 
a trifle, And yet I cannot ſay that I was more pleas'd 
with the reading of it, than I am with the pretext it 
gives me to renew in your thoughts, the remembrance 
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of one who values no happineſs beyond the friendſhip 


of men of wit, learning, and good-nature. 

I remember to have heard you mention ſome half. 
form'd deſign of coming to Italy. What might we 
not expect from a muſe that ſings ſo well in the 
bleak climate of England, if ſhe felt .the ſame warm 


ſun, and breathed the ſame air with Virgil and Horace? 


There are here an incredible number of Poets, that 
have all the inclination, but want the genius, or per- 


haps the art of the Ancients, Some among them, Who 


underſtand Engliſh, begin to reliſh our Authors; and 1 
am informed, that at Florence they have tranſlated Mil- 
ton into Italian verſe. If one who knows ſo well how 
to write like. the old Latin poets, came among them, it 
would probably be a means to retrieve them from their 
cold, trivial conceits, to an imitation of their prede- 
ceſſors. 

As merchants, antiquaries, men of pleaſure, etc, 
have all different views in travelling; I know not whe- 
ther it might not be worth a Poet's while to travel, in 
order to ſtore his mind with ſtrong images of Nature. 

Green fields and groves, flowery meadows and purl- 
ing ſtreams are no where in ſuch perfection as in Eng- 
land: but if you would know lightſome days, warm 
ſuns, and blue ſkies, you muſt .come to Italy ; and to 
enable a man to deſcribe rocks and precipices, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that he paſs the Alps. | 

You will eafily perceive that it .is ſelf-intereſt makes 
me fo fond of giving advice 10 one who has no need of 
it. If you came into theſe parts J ſhould fly to ſee you. 
am here (by the favour of my good friend the Dean 
of St. Patrick's) in quality of Chaplain to the Earl of 
Peterborough ; who about three months ſince left the 
greateſt part of his family in this town, God knows 
how long we ſhall ſtay here. I am 


Your, etc. 
Vor. V. M 
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LETTER I.. 
Mr. Pore to Mr. Jer vas in Ireland. 


July 9, 1716. 

H O', as you rightly remark, I pay my tax but 
once in half a year, yet you ſhall ſee by this 
letter upon the neck of my laſt, that I pay a double tax, 
as we non-jurors ought to do. Your acquaintance on 
this ſide of the ſea are under terrible apprehenſions from 


your long ſtay in Ireland, that you may grow too polite 


for them; for we think (ſince the great ſucceſs of ſuch 
a play as the Non-juror) that politeneſs is gone over 
the water. But others are of opinion it has been longer 


among you, and was introduced much about the ſame 
time with Frogs, and with equal ſucceſs. Poor Poetry! 
the little that is left of it here longs to croſs the ſeas, 


and leave Euſden in full and peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the Britiſh laurel: and we begin to wiſh you had the 
ſinging of our poets, as well as the croaking of our 
frogs, to yourſelves, in /zcula ſaculorum. It would be 
well in exchange, if Parnelle, and two or three more 
of your Swans would come hither, eſpecially that Swan, 
Who, like a true modern one, does not ſing at all, Dr. 
Swift. TI am (like the reſt of the world) a ſufferer by 
his idleneſs. Indeed I hate that any man ſhould be idle, 
while I muſt tranſlate and comment; and I may the 
more fincerely wiſh for good poetry from others, be- 
cauſe I am become a perſon out of the queſtion ; for a 
Tranſlator is no more a poet, than a Taylor is a man. 


You are, doubtleſs, perſuaded of the validity of that 


fampds verſe, 
| *Tis Expetatin makes a Bleffi ing dear : 


but why would you make your friends fonder of you 
than they are ? There is no manner of need of it, We 


— 
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begin to expect you no more than Anti- chriſt; a man 
that hath abſented himſelf ſo long from his friends ought 
to be put-into the Gazette. 

Every body here has great need of you. Many faces 
have died for want of your pencil, and | blooming, 
Ladies have wither'd in expecting your return. Even 
Frank and Betty (that conſtant pair) cannot conſole 
themſelves for your abſence ; I fancy they will be forced 
to make their own picture in a pretty babe, before 
you come home: twill be a noble ſubject for a family 
piece. Come then, and having peopled Ireland with a 
world of beautiful ſhadows, come to us, and ſee with 
that eye (which, like the eye of the world, creates beau- 


ties by looking, on them) ſee, I ſay, how England has 
alter d the airs of all its heads in your abſence : and, 


with what ſacaking city attitudes our moſt celebrated 
perſonages appear, in the mere mortal works of our 
pipe n A 

Mr. Forteſcue is much yours 3 Gay commemorates. 
you; and laſtly (to climb by juſt ſteps and degrees) my 
Lord Burlington deſires you may be put in mind of 
him. His gardens flouriſh, his ſtructures riſe, his pic- 
tures arrive, and (what is far more valuable than all) his 
own good qualities daily extend themſelves to all about 
him: of whom I the meaneſt (next to ſome Italian Fid - 


lers, and Engliſh. nn am a living inſtance. 


Adieu. 


1 _ * 1 
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LETTER III. 


To the ſame. 


Nov. 14, 1716. 


F L had not done my 4 to lead my life ſo plea- | 


ſantly as to forget all misfortunes, I ſhould tell you 
M 2 
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I reckoned your abſence no ſmall one ; but I hope you 
fin alſo had many good and pleaſant reaſotis to forget 
your friends on this ſide the world. If a wiſh could 
tranſport me to you and your preſent companions, [ 
could do the ſame. Dr. Swift, I believe, is a very good 
landlord, and a chearful hoſt at his own table: I ſup- 
poſe he has perfectly learnt himſelf, what he has taught 
fo many others, rupta non inſanire lagena : elſe he 
would not make a proper hoſt for your humble ſervant, 
who (you know) tho? he drinks a glaſs as ſeldom as any 
man, contrives to break one as often. But 'tis a con- 
ſolation to me, that I can do this, and many other enor- 
mities, under my own roof. 

But that you and 1 are upon equal terms, in all 
friendly lazineſs, and have taken an inviolable oath to 
each other, always to do what we will; I ſhould re- 
proach you for ſo long a ſilence. The beſt amends you 
can make for ſaying nothing to me is by ſaying all the 
good you can of me, which is, that I heartily love and 
eſteem the Dean and Dr. Parnelle. | 

Gay is yours and theirs. His ſpirit is awakened very 
much in the cauſe of the Dean, which has broke forth 
in a courageous couplet or two upon Sir Richard Black- 
more : He has printed it with his name to it, and brave- 
ly aſſigns no other reaſon, than that the ſaid Sir Rich- 
ard has abuſed Dr. Swift. I have alſo ſuffered in the 
like cauſe, and fhall ſuffer more: unleſs Parnelle ſends 
me his Zoilus and Book-worm (which the Biſhop of 
| Clogher, I hear, greatly extols) it will be ſhortly, con- 
currere Bellum atque Virum— love you all, as much as 
I deſpiſe moſt wits in this dull country. Ireland has 
turned the tables upon England; and if I have no poe- 
tical friend in my own nation, I'll be as proud as Scipio, 
and ſay (fince I am reduced to kin and bone) Ingra/s 


patrin, ne oſſa quidem habeas. 


* 
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LETTER Iv. 
To the ſame. 


Nov. 29, 1716. 

FU AT you have not heard from me of late, aſcribe 

not to the uſual lazineſs of your correſpondent, 
but to a ramble to Oxford, where your name is men- 
tioned with honour, even in a land flowing with Tories. 
I had the good fortune there to be often in the conver- 
fation of Doctor Clarke: He entertain'd me with ſeveral 
drawings, and particularly with the original deſigns of 
Inigo Jones's Whitehall, I there ſaw and reverenced 
ſome of your firſt pieces; which future painters are to 
look upon as we Pocts do on the Culex of Virgil and 
Batrachom. of Homer. 

Having named this latter piece, give me leave to alk 
what is become of Dr. Parnelle and his frogs ? Oli. 
tuſque meorum, obliviſcendus et illis, might be Horace's 
wiſh, but will never be mine while I have ſuch meorums 
as Dr. Parnelle and Dr. Swift. 1 hope the Spring will 
reſtore you to us, and with you all the beauties and co- 
lours of nature. Not but I congratulate you on the 
pleaſure you mult take in being admir'd in your own 
country, which ſo ſeldom happens to Prophets and 
Poets : but in this you have the advantage of Poets ; you 
are maſter of an art that muſt proſper and grow rich, as 
long as people love, or are proud of themſelves, or their 
own perſons, However, you have ſtay'd long enough, 
methinks, to have painted all the numberleſs Hiſtories 
of old Ogygia. If you have begun to be hiſtorical, I 
recommend to your hand the ſtory which every pious 
Iriſhman ought to begin with, that of St. Patrick ; ta 


He tranſlated the Botrachom. of Homer, which © printed 
amongſt his Poems, 
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the end you may be obliged (as Dr. P. was, when he 
tranſlated the Batrachomuomachia) to come into Eng. 
land, to copy the Frogs, and ſuch other vermine as 
were never ſeen in that land ſince the time of that 
Confeſſor. - | | 

J long to fee you a Hiſtory. painter. You have al. 
ready done enough for the private,' do ſomething for 
the public; and be not confined, like the reſt, to dra 
only ſuch filly ſtories as our on faces tell of us. The 
Ancients too expect you ſhould do them right; thoſe 
Statnes from which yow! learned your beautiful and no 
ble Ideas, demand it as a piece of-gratitade from you 1 
to make them truly known to all*ndtions, in the dt 
count you intend to write of their Characters. 1 hope 
you think more warmly thamever of that deſign. 

As to your enquify about Your Houle; When I com 
within the walls, they put me in mind df thoſe of C. 
thage, where yoar friend, Ute che wandering T 


10 7 A YE YN 
animum Pichi paſt in incni, * 


78 _— 280 * 


For the ſpacious manſion, like « Turkiy/Caravanſeraly | 
entertains the vagabonds with only bare lodging. 1 
rule the family very il, keep bad hours, and lend 
- Out your pictures aboat the dowu. See what it is to 
bave a" poet in'yoar-houſe b. Frank indeed does all he 
can in ſuch a circumſtance; for, conſideriug he has a 
wild beaſt in it, he conſtantly keeps the door chain'd: 
Every time it is open d, the links rattle, the ruſty hinges 
roar. The houſe ſeems fo ſenſible that you are its ſup- 
port, that it is ready to drop in your abſence; but I 
ſtill truſt myſelf under its roof, as depending that 
Providence will preferve fo many Raphael's,” Titian's, * 
and Guido's, as are lodged in your Cabinet. - Surely 
the ſins. of one Poet can hardly be. ſo heavy, as to 
bring an old houſe over the heads of ſo many pains 


— * 
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ters, In a word, your houſe 1s falling ; but what of 


that? I am only a lodger “. 


— — — — 


DV. 
The Hon. Mr. CAA GGS te Mr. Po x. 


_ 


| Paris, Sept. 2, 1716, 
AST poſt brought me the favour of your letter of 
the 1oth Aug. Q. 8. It would be taking too 
much upon me to decide, that it was a witty one; I 


never pregenduts 1 than to know what 
pleaſes me; and Gay aſſure Wu, it 742 a very agreeable 
one. The proof I can give you of my ſincerity in this 
opinion is, that 1 hope and deſiſe you would not oy at 
this, but continde more of them. | 
I am in a place where pleaſure is continually flowing: 
The Princes ſet the example, and the ſubjects follow at 
a diſtance... The Ladies are of all parties , by which 
means the converſation of the men is very much ſoften- 
ed and faſhioned from thoſe blunt diſputes on Politics, 
and rough jeſts, we are fo guilty of; while the freedom 
of the women takes away all formality and conſtraint. 
J muſt own, at the ſame time, theſe beauties are a little 
too artificial for my taſte.; you have ſeen a French pic- 
ture, the Original is more painted, and ſuch a cruſt of 
powder and eſſence in their hair, that you can ſee no 
difference between black and red. By diſuhng Stays 
and indulging themſelves at table, they run out of all 
ſhape ;- but as 40 that, they may give a good reaſon, 
they prefer conveniency to parade, and are, by this 
means, as ready, as they are generally willing, to be 
Charitable, 


4 Alluding to the ſtory of the Iriſhman. 
" + 4.6, In all companies 
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I am ſurpriz'd to find I have wrote ſo much ſcandab; 
I fancy I am either ſetting. up for a wit, or imagine [ 
muſt write in this ſtyle to a wit; I hope you'll prove 
a good-natur'd one, and not only let me hear from you 
ſometimes, but forgive the ſmall encouragement yoy 
meet with. I won't trouble myſelf to finiſh finely ; a 
true compliment is better than a good one, and I cay 
aſſute you without any, that I am very ſincerely, 


Sir, Yours, etc. 


— eto 


— 
— W »„é— 2 


LETTER VI. 


To Mr. FER TOM. 


81 R, © May & 

I Had not omitted anſwering yours of the 18th of laſt 

month, but out of a deſire to give you ſome certain 
and ſatisfactory account, which way, and at what 
time, you might take your journey, I am now com- 
miſſioned to tell you, that Mr, Craggs will expect you 
on the riſing of the parliament, which will be as ſoon 
as he can receive you in the manner he would receive 
a man de belles Lettres, that is, in tranquillity and full 
| leiſure, I dare ſay your way of life (which, in my 
taſte, will be the beſt in the world, and with one of the 
beſt men in the world) muſt prove highly to your con- 
tentment. And, I muſt add, it will be ſtill the more a 
joy to me, as I ſhall reap a particular advantage from the 
good J ſhall have done in bringing you together, by ſee- 
ing it in my own neighbourhood. Mr. Craggs has taken 
a houſe cloſe by mine, whither he propoſes to come in 
three weeks: In the mean time I heartily invite you 
to live with me; where a frugal and philoſophical 
diet, for a time, may give you a higher reliſh of that 


—k 
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elegant way of life you will enter into after, I de- 
fire to know by the firſt poſt how ſoon I may hope 
for you. 

I am alittle ſcandalized at your complaint that your 
time lies heavy on your hands, when the Muſes have 
put ſo many good materials into your head to employ 
them, As to your queſtion, What I am doing? I an- 
ſwer, Juſt what I have been doing ſome years, my 
duty; ſecondly, relieving myſelf with neceſſary amuſe- 
ments, or. exerciſes, which ſhall ſerve me inſtead of 
phyſic as long as they can; thirdly, reading till I am 
tired ; and laſtly, writing when I have no other thing 
in the world to do, or no friend to entertain in com- 

any. 

. My mother is, I thank God, the eaſier, if not the 
better, for my cares; and I am the happier in that 
regard, as well as in the conſciouſneſs of doing my 
beſt. My next felicity is in retaining the good opinion 
of honeſt men, who think me not quite undeſerving of 
it; and in finding no injuries from others hurt me, 
as long as I know myſelf. I will add the ſincerity 
with which I act towards ingenious and undeſigning 
men, and which makes me always (even by a natural 
bond) their friend; therefore believe me very affecti- 
onately Your, etc. 


— 
— 


LE T T E R VII. 
Rev. Dean BI ET zr“, to Mr. Pops. 


Naples, OR, 22, N. 8. 1717. T 
Have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with 
a letter, but was diſcouraged for want of ſomething 


® Afterwards Biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, author of the — 
sſtlzlas and Philonous, the Minute Philoſopher, ete. 
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that 1 could think worth ſending fifteen hundred miles, 
Italy is ſuch an exhauſted ſubject, that, I dare ſay, you'd 
eaſily forgive my ſaying nothing of it; and the ima- 
gination of a Poet is a thing ſo nice and delicate, that 
it is no eaſy matter to find out images capable of giving 
pleaſure to one of the few, who (in any age) have come 
up to that character. I am nevertheleſs lately re- 
turned from an iſland, where 1 paſſed three or fout 
months; which, were it ſet out in its true colours 
might, methinks, amuſe you agreeably enough for a 
minute or two. The iſland Inarime is an epitome of 
the whole earth, containing within the compaſs of 
eighteen miles, a wonderful variety of hills, vales, 
ragged rocks, fruitful plains, and barren mountains, 
all thrown together in a moſt romantic confuſion, 
The air is in the hotteſt ſeaſon conſtantly refreſhed by 
cool breezes from the ſea, The vales produce excel- 
dent wheat and Indian corn, but are moſtly covered 
with. vineyards, intermix'd with fruit-trees. Beſides 
the common kinds, as cherries, apricots, peaches, etc. 
they produce oranges, limes, almonds, pomegranate, 
6gs, water-melons, and many other fruits unknown to 


our climates, which lie every where open to the paſ- 
ſenger. The hills are the. greater part covered to the 


top with vines, fome with cheſnut groves, and others 
with thickets of myrtle and lentiſcus. The fields in 


the northern fide are divided by hedge-rows of myr- 


tle. Several fountains and rivulets add to the beauty 
of this landſcape, which is likewiſe ſet off by the 
variety of ſome barren ſpots, and naked rocks. But 
that which crowns the ſcene is a large mountain, 
riſing out of the middle of the Iſland (once a terri- 
ble Vulcano, by the ancients called Mons Epomeus) 
us lower parts are adorned with vines, and other fruits; 
the mid. le affords paſture to Rocks of goats and ſheep; 


another on ſlight offences, We had 
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and the top is a ſandy pointed rock, from which you 


have the fineſt proſpect in the world, ſurveying at one 
view, beſides ſeveral pleaſant iſlands lying at your feet, 


a tract of Italy about three hundred miles in length, 


from the promontory of Antium to the cape of Palinu- 
us: the greater part of which hath been ſung by Ho- 
mer and Virgil, as making a conſiderable part of the 


travels and adventures of their two Heroes. The 


iflands Caprea, Prochyta, and Parthenope, together 
with Cajeta, Cumez, Monte Miſeno, the habitations 


of Circe, the Syrens, and the Læſtrigones, the bay of 
Naples, the promontory of Minerva, and the whole 


Campagnia felice, make but a part of this noble land- 
ſcape ; which would demand an imagination as warm, 
and numbers as flowing as your own, to deſcribe it. 
The inhabitants of this delicious ifle, as they are withs- 
out riches and honours, ſo are they without the vices 
and follies. that attend them.; and were they but as 
much ſtrangers to revenge, as they are to avarice and 
ambition, they might in fact anſwer the poetical no- 
tions of the golden age. But they 


inſtance of this 
the ſecond night after our arrival, a youth of eighteen 
being ſnot dead by our door: and yet by the ſole ſecret 
of minding our own buſineſs, we found a means of 
living ſecurely among thoſe dangerous people. Would 
you know how we pals the time at Naples ? Our chief 
entertainment is the deyotion of our neighbours : be- 
tides the gaiety of their Churches (where folks go to ſee 
what they call un: bella Devotione (i. e) a ſort of religi- 
ous Opera) they make fireworks almoſt every week, out 
of devotion ; the ſtreets are often hung with arras, out 
of devotion ; and (what is ſtill more ſtrange) the ladies 
iuvite gentlemen to their houſ:s and treat them with 
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muſic and ſweetmeats, out of deyotion ; in a word, were 
it not for this devotion of its inhabitants, Naples would 
have little elſe to recommend it, beſide the air and 
fituation, Learning is in no very thriving ſtate here, 
as indeed no where elſe in Italy; however, among many 
pretenders, ſome men of taſte are to be met with. A 
friend of mine told me not long ſince, that being to 
viſit Salvini at Florence, he found him reading your Ho- 
mer : he liked the notes extremely, and could find no 
other fault with the verſion, but that he thought it ap- 
proached too near a paraphraſe ; which ſhews him not 
to be ſufficĩiently acquainted. with our language. I wiſh 
you health to go on with that noble work, and when 
you have that, I need not wiſh you ſucceſs. You will 
do me the juſtice to believe, that whatever relates to 
your welfare is ſincerely wiſhed by 
Your, etc, 


YI 


LETTER VII. 


Mr. Pope to“. 

Dec. 12, 1718. 
bn old project of a Window in the boſom, to ren» 
der the Soul of man viſible, is what every honeſt 

friend has manifold reaſon to wiſh for; yet even that 
would not do in our caſe while you are ſo far ſeparated 
fro me, and ſo long. I begin to fear you'll die in 


Ireland, and that Denunciation will be fulfilled upon 


you, Hibernus es, et in Hiberniam reverleris, IT ſhould 
be apt to think you in Sancho's caſe ;. ſome Duke has 
made you Governor of an iſland, or wet place, and you 
are adminiſtring laws to the wild Iriſh, But I muſt 
own, when you talk of Building and Planting, you 
Ouch my ſtring ; and I am as apt to pardon you, as the 
fellow that thought bicaſelf — would have pardon'd 


oo = © 
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the orner madman who calld himſelf his brother Nep- 
tune; Alas, Sir, do you know whom you talk to? one 
that has been a Poet, was degraded to a Tranſlator, and 
at laſt, thro' mere dulneſs, is turned an Architect. You 
know Martial's cenſure, Præconem facito wel 4 chitec- 
tum. However, I have one way left, to plan, to ele- 
vate, and to ſurprize (as Bays lays); the next news you 
may expect to hear, is that I am in debt. 

The hiſtory of my tranſplantation and ſettlement 
which you deſire, would require a volume, were I to 
enumerate the many projects, difficulties, viciſſitudes, 
and various fates attending that important part of my 
life: much more ff. ould I deſcribe the many Draughts, 
Elevations, Profiles, Perſpectives, etc. of every Palace 
and Garden propos'd, intended, and happily raiſed, by 
the ſtrength of that faculty wherein all great Genius's 
excel, Imagination. At laſt, the Gods and fate have 
fix'd me on the borders of the Thames, in the diſtricts 
of Richmond and Twickenham: It is here I have paſſed 
an entire year of my life, without any fix'd abode in 
London, or more than caſting a tranſitory glance (for 
a day or two at moſt in a month) on the pomps of the 
Town, It is here I hope to receive you, Sir, returned 
from eternizing the Ireland of this age. For you my 
ſtructures riſe; for you my Colonades extend their 
wings; for you my groves aſpire, and roſes bloom, 
And, to fay truth, I hope poſterity (which, no doubt, 
will be made acquainted with all theſe things) will look 
upon it as one of the principal motives of my Archi- 
tecture, that it was a manſion prepar'd to receive 
you, againſt your own ſhould fall to duſt, which is de- 
ſin'd to be the tomb of poor Frank and Betty, and the 
immortal monument of the fidelity of two ſuch Ser- 
vants, who have excell'd in conſtancy the very Rats 
of your family, 
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What more can I tell you of myſelf ? fo much, and 
yet all put together ſo little, that I ſcarce care or know 
how to dv it. But the very reaſons that are againſt put- 
ting it upon paper, are as ſtrong for telling it you in 
perſon ; and I am uneaſy to be ſo long denied the fat 
faction of it. 

At preſent I conſider you bound in by the Iriſh des 


like the ghoſts in Virgil, 


Z. iti falus inamabilis unda 
Aliigat, et novies Styx circunfuſa coercet ! 
and I can't expreſs how J long to renew our old inter- 
courſe and converſation, our morning conferences in 
bed in the ſame room, our evening walks in the park, 
our amuſing voyages on the water, our philoſophical 
ſuppers, our lectures, our diſſertations, our gravities, 


our reveries, our fooleries, our what not? — This awa- 


kens the memory of ſome of thoſe who have made a 
part in all theſe. Poor Parnelle, Garth, Rowe! You 


juſtly reprove me for not ſpeaking of the death of the 


laſt : Parnelle was too much in my mind, to whoſe me- 
mory 1 am erecting the belt Monument I can, What 
he gave me to publiſh was but a {mall part of what he 


left behind him; but it was the beſt, and I will not 
make it worſe by enlarging it. I'd fain know if he be 
buried at Cheſter, or Dublin ; and what care has been, 
or is to be taken for his Monument, etc. Yet I have 
not neglected my devoirs to Mr. Rowe; I am writing 
this very day his epitaph for Weflminſter-Abbey.—Afier 
theſe, the beſt natur'd of men, Sir Samuel Garth, has * 


left me in the trueſt concern for his loſs. His death 


was very heroical, and yet unaffected enough to have 
made a ſaint or a philoſopher famous. But il tongues, 


and worſe hearts, have branded even his laſt moments, as 
wrongfully as they did his life, with Irreligion. You 
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moſt have heard many tales on this ſubject; but if ever 
there was a good Chriſtian, without knowing himſelf to 
be ſo, it was Dr. Garch. 

| Your, etc, 


———_— br 


LETTER IX. 
To Mr. 1 5. 


ä 


a Sept. 17. 

1 * E gaiety of your letter proves you not ſo ſtudi- 

ous of Wealth as many of your profeſſion are, ſince 
you can derive matter of mirth from want of buſineſs, 
You are none of thoſe Lawyers who deſerve the motto 
of the devil, Circuit querens quem devoret, But your 
Circuit will at leaſt procure you one of the greateſt of 
temporal bleſſings, Health. What an advantageous 
circumſtance is it, for one that loves rambling ſo well, 
to be a grave and reputable rambler ? while (like your 
fellow Circuiteer, the Sun) you travel the round of the 
earth, and behold all the iniquities under the heavens ? 
You are much a ſuperior genius to me in rambling z 
you, like a Pigeon (to which I would ſooner compare 
a Lawyer than to a Hawk) can fly ſome hundred 
teagues at a pitch; I, like a poor ſquirrel, am conti- 
nually in motion indeed, but it.is about a cage of three 
foot: my little excurſions are but like thoſe of a ſhop- 
kceper, who walks every day a mile or two before his 
own door, but minds his buſineſs all the while. Your 
letter of the cauſe lately before you, 1 could not but 
communicate to ſome ladies of your acquaintance, I 
am of opinion, if you continued a correſpondence of 
the ſame ſort during a whole Circuit, it could not fail 
to pleaſe the ſex, better than half the novels they read; 
there would be in them what they love above all things, 
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a moſt happy union of Truth and Scandal. I aſſure 
you the Bath affords nothing equal to it: it is on the 
contrary full of grave and ſad men, Mr. Baron 8. 
Lord Chief Juſtice A. Judge P. and Counſellor B. who 
has a large pimple on the tip of his noſe, but thinks it 
inconſiſtent with his gravity to wear a patch, notwith- 
ſtanding the precedent of an eminent judge. I am, 
dear Sir, | 5 


Your, etc. 


* 


— —-— 


„„ 
To the Earl of Bux LIN CG TON. 


My Lozp, | | 

hy your Mare could ſpeak, ſhe would give an account 
of what extraordinary company ſhe had on the road; 
which ſince ſhe cannot do, I will. 

It was the enterprizing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable 
rival of Mr. Tonſon, who, mounted on a ſtone- horſe 
(no diſagreeable companion to your Lordſhip's mare) 
overtook me in Windſor-foreſt. He ſaid, he heard I 
deſign'd for Oxford, the ſeat of the Muſes, and would, 

as my bookſeller, by all means, accompany me thither. 
I aſk'd him where he got his horſe ? He anſwer'd, he 
got it of his Publiſher : © For that rogue my Printer 
* (faid he) diſappointed me: I hoped to put him in 
« pgood-humour by a treat at the tavern, of a, brown 
« fricaſſee of rabbits, which coſt two ſhillings, with two 
« quarts of wine, beſides my converſation, I thought 
«© myſelf cockſure of his horſe, which he readily pro- 
« mis'd me, but ſaid that Mr. Tonſon had juſt ſuch 
„ another deſign of going to Cambridge, expecting 
« there the copy of a new kind of Horace from Dr. 
, and if Mr. Tonſon went, he was pre-ipgaged 
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« to attend him, being to have the printing of the faid 


66 COPY. 
-” «« So in ſhort, I borrow'd this ſtonehorſe of my Pub- 
4 ? 4 liſher, which he had of Mr. Oldmixon for a debt; he 
4 « lent me too the pretty boy you ſee after me: he was 


s « a ſmutty dog yeſterday, and coſt me near two hours 

au « to waſh the ink off his face; but the Devil is a fair- 

©« condition'd Devil, and very forward in his Cathe- 

„ chiſe: if you have any more bags, he ſhall carry 

« them,” 

— I thought Mr. Lintot's civility not to be neglected, 
ſo gave the boy a ſmall bag, containing three ſhirts 
and an Elzevir Virgil; and mounting in an inſtant pro- 
ceeded on the road, with my man before, my courteous 
ſtationer beſide, and the aforeſaid devil behind. 

Mr. Lintot began in this manner: Now. damn 
„them! what if they ſhould put it into the news-paper, 
« how you and I went together to Oxford ? what 
« would I care? If I ſhould go down into Suſſex, they 
« would ſay I was gone to the Speaker. But what of 
* that? If my ſon were but big enough to go on with 
the buſineſs, by G- d I would keep as good com- 
« pany as old Jacob.” 

Hereupon I enquir'd of his fon. ** The lad (aye 
« he) has fine parts, but is ſomewhat ſickly, much as 
« you are! ſpare for nothing in his education at Weſt» 
* minſter, Pray don't you think Weſtminſter to be 
« the beſt ſchool in England ? moſt of the late Mini- 
« ſtry came out of it, ſo did many of this Miniſtry ;. I 
* hope the boy will make his fortune.” 

Don't you deſign to let him paſs a year at Oxford ? 
To what purpoſe ? (ſaid he) the Univerſities do but 


make Pedants, and I intend to breed him a man of 
1 buſineſs,” 
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As Mr. Lintot was talking, 1 obſery'd he ſat uneaſy 


on his ſaddle, for which I expreſſed ſome ſolicitude: 
Nothing, fays he, T can bear it well enough: but ſince 
we have the day before us, methinks it would be very 
pleaſant for you to reſt a-while under the woods. When 
Ve were alighted, “ See here, what a mighty pretty 
Horace I have in my pocket! what if you amus'd 
«© yourſelf in turning an ode, till we mount again? 
„Lord! if you pleas'd, what a clever Miſcellany 

might you make at leiſure hours,” Perhaps I may, 
id I, if we ride on; the motion is an aid to my fancy, 


u round trott very much awakens” my ſpirits 3 chen %%% 


5 vn aßpace, and PI think as hard us T can. 


__ += Silence enſued for a full hour; after which. Mr. 


kintot logg'd the reins, ſtop'd ſhort, and broke. out, 


«Well, Sir, how far haye you ge! I anfwet'd; Sevey' 


miles. Z—&, Sir, faid Lintot, I thought” you hag 


„done ſeven” ftahza's. Oldfottb, in a ramble round” - 
_ * Wimbleton hill, would tranſlate a whole ode in half 


, Hhis'timb. TIL Hay that for Oldfworth {the 1 Toft by 
| 15 his Timothy's) he tranſlates an ode of Horace the 
* quickeſt of any man in England, 1 remember Dr, 
King would write verſes in a, tavern three hours 
„ter he could not ſpeak: and there's Sir Richard, ig 
& that rambling old chariot of his, between Fleetditch 
* and St. Giles's pound, ſhall make you half a Job.“ 
Pray, Mr. Lintot (faid 1) now you talk of Tranſla- 
tors, what is your method of managing them? “ Sir, 
% (reply'd he) thoſe are the ſaddeſt pack of rogues in 
.« the world: in a hungry fit, they'll wear they un- 
4% derſtand all the languages in the univerſe : I have 
& known one of them take down a Greek book upon 
% my counter, and cry, Ay, this is Hebrew, 1 mult 
« read it from the latter end. By G—d I can never 
4 be ſure in theſe fellows, for I neither underſtand 


. « ſheet, with a proviſo, that T will have their doings 
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« Greek, Latin, French, nor Italian myſelf. Bat this 
« js my way; I agree with them for ten ſhillings per 


« corrected by whom I pleaſe; ſo by one or other they 
« are led at laſt to the true ſenſe of an author; wy 
« jadgment giving the negative to all my tranſlators,'” 
Bat how are you ſecure thoſe correctors may not impoſe 
upon you ? Why I pet any civil, gentleman, (eſpe- 
« cially any Scotchman) that comes into my ſhop, to 
<< read the original to me in Engliſh ;' by this I know 
whether my firſt tranſlator be deficient,, and' whether | 
my corrector merits his Wonen or nog? „„ 
„ telt you What happened to me Ja 'month/: #F/ 
«* bargain'd with 8 5 for & ew Verßon of beteti 9 i 
„ pabliſh againſt Tonſon's;, agreeig ay the author —_—_ 
cc ſo mahy Hillings at Hils N = 13 many lines. 2 | | 
E 


He made 4 great. progreſs in 4 very ſhort time, ane 

* I gave it to the torreftor to compare with the Latin s 
« but he went directly to Creech's tranſlation, ang 
Found N the fate word for word, all but the firſt gag. 
ve Now, © what Tye. think f did + I arreſted the iranſtae” 1 
© tor fora cheat; nay, and I, opt. the corrector s pax al 
too, upon this proof that he had made uſe of Creech = 

© jnſtead of the original.” 

Pray tell me next how you deal with the Critics? 
Sir (aid he) nothing more eaſy. I can ſilence the 
„ moſt formidable of them: the rich ones for a ſheet 
* a-piece of the blotted manuſcript, which, coſts me 
„nothing; they'll go about with it to their acquain- 
tance and pretend they had it from the author, who 
ſubmitted to their correction: this has given ſome 
of them ſuch an air, that in time they come to le 
* conſulted with, and dedicated to as the top Critics 
* of the town.,—As for the poor critics, I'll give you 
* one inſtance of my management, by which you may 
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« gueſs at the reſt, A lean man, that look'd like x 
* very good ſcholar, came to me t'other day ; he turn'd 
* over your Homer, ſhook his head, ſhrugg'd up his 
*« ſhoulders, and pifh'd at every line of it: One would 
* wonder (ſays he) at the ſtrange preſumption of ſome 
* men; Homer is no ſuch eaſy taſk, that every ſtrip. 
“ling, every verfifier—He was going on, when my 
« wife call'd to dinner: Sir, faid l, will you pleaſe to 
« eat a piece of beef with me? Mr. Lintot, ſaid he, 
I am ſorry you ſhould be at the expence of this great 
* book, I am really concern'd on your account — Sir, 
« I am much oblig'd to you: if you can dine upon 2 
s piece of beef, together with a ſlice of pudding—Mr. 
* Lintot, I do not ſay but Mr. Pope, if he would con- 
„ defcend to advife with men of learning—Sir, the 
« pudding is upon the table, if you pleaſe to go in— 
My critic complies, he comes to a taſte of your poetry, 
« and tells me in the ſame breath, that the book is 
« commendable, and the pudding excellent. 

« Now, Sir, (concluded Mr. Lintot) in return to the 
% frankneſs I have ſhewn, pray tell me, Is it the opi- 


„ nion of your friends at court that my Lord Lanſ- 


« down will be brought to the bar or not ?” I told 


him, I heard he would not, and I hop'd it, my Lord 


being one I had particular obligations to. That may 
„ be (reply'd Mr. Lintot) but by G—d if he is not, I 


6 ſhall loſe the printing of a very good Trial.” 


Theſe, my Lord, are a few traits by which you may 
diſcern the genius of Mr. Lintot, which I have choſen 


for the ſubject of a letter. I dropt him as ſoon as I 


got to Oxford, and paid a vifit to my Lord Carleton 
at Middleton, 


The converſations I enjoy here are not to be preju- 


. diced by my pen, and the pleaſures from them only to 


few 
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he equal'd when I meet your Lordſhip, I hope in a 


few days to caſt myſelf from your horſe at your feet. 
| | I am, etc, 


— 


— 


To the Duke of BuckiN HAM. 


(in anſwer to a Letter in which he incloſed the Deſcription of 
Buckingham-houſe, written by him to the D. of Sh.) | 


PRI was one of thoſe few authors who had a 
warm houſe over his head, nay two houſes, as ap- 

pears by two of his epiſtles, I believe, if any of his 

contemporary authors durſt have inform'd the public 

where they lodged, we ſhould have found the garrets of 
Rome as well inhabited, as thoſe of Fleet-ftreet ; but 
'tis dangerous to let creditors into ſuch a ſecret, there- 
fore we may preſume that then, as well as now-a-days, 
nobody knew where they lived but their bookſellers, 

It ſeems, that when Virgil came to Rome, he had no 
lodging at all: he firſt introduc'd himſelf to Auguſtus 
by an epigram, beginning Nocte pluit tota—an obſerva- 
tion which probably he had not made, unleſs he had 
lain all night in the ſtreet. 

| Where Juvenal lived we cannot affirm ; but in one 
of his ſatyrs he complains of the exceſſive price of lodg- 
ings ; neither do I believe he would have talk'd fo 
feelingly of Codrus's bed, if there had been room for a 
bedfellow in it. 

I believe, with all the oftentation of Pliny, he would 
have been glad to have changed both his houſes for 
your Grace's one; which is a country-houſe in the 
ſummer, and a towr-houſe in the winter, and muſt be 
Owned to be the propereſt habitation for a wiſe man, 
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who ſees all the world change every ſeaſon without ever 
changing himſelf. Cy 
I have been reading the deſcription of Pliny's houſe 

with an eye to yours, but finding they will bear no com. 
pariſon, will try if it can be match'd by the large coun: 
try ſeat I inhabit at preſent, and ſee what figure it may 
make by the help of a florid deſcription. 

You muſt expect nothing regular in my deſcription, 
any more than in the houſe; the whole vaſt edifice is 
ſo disjointed, and the ſeveral parts of it fo detach'd one 
from the other, and yet ſo joining again, one cannot tell 
how, that, in one of my poetical fits, imagined it had 
been a village in Amphion's time, where the eonages 
having taken a country-dance together, had been all 
out, and ſtood ſtone-ſtill with amazement ever ſince.” 
'  You-muſt excuſe me, if I fay nothing of the Front; 
indeed I don't know which it is. A firanger would be 
grievouſly diſappointed, who endeavour'd to get into 
the houſe the right way. One would reaſonably expe& 
after the entry through the porch to be let into the 
hall: alas nothing lefs! you find yourſelf in the houſe 
of office. From the parlour you think to ſtep into the 
drawing-room, but upon opening the iran-nail'd-door, 
you are convinc'd by a flight of birds about your ears, 
and a cloud of duſt in your eyes, that it is the Pigeon- 
houſe. If you come into the chapel, you find its altars, 


like thoſe of the ancients, continually ſmof ling, but it 


is with the ſteams of the adjoining kitchen. 

The great hall within is high and ſpacious, flank d 
on one ſide with a very long table, a true image of an- 
cient hoſpitality : the walls are all over ornamented with 
monſtrous horns of animals, about twenty broken pikes, 
ten or a dozen blunderbuſles, and a ruſty matchlock 
muſquet or two, which we were inform'd had ſerv d in 
the civil wars. Here is one vaſt arch'd window: beau 
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fully darken'd with divers. ſcutcheons of painted glaſs: 
one ſhining pane in particular bears date 1286, which 
alone preſerves the memory of a Knight whoſe iron ar- 
mour is long ſince periſh'd with ruſt, and whoſe ala»: 
baſter noſe is mou'der'd from his monument. The face 
of dame Eleanor in another piece owes more to that 
ſingle pane than to all the glaſſes ſhe ever conſulted in 
her life. After this, who can ſay that glaſs is frail, 
when it is not half ſo frail as human beauty, or glory! 
and yet I can't but ſigh to think that the moſt authen- 
tic record of ſo ancient a family ſhould lie at the mercy - 
of every infant who flings a ſtone. In former days 
there have din'd in this hall garter d Knights, and. 
courtly Dames, attended by uſhers, ſewers, and ſeneſ- 
chals ; and yet it was but laſt night, that an owl flew: 
hither and miſtook it for a barn, 

This hall lets you (up and down) over a very hizh 
threſhold into the great parlour. Its contents are a 
broken-belly'd virginal, a couple of cripled velvet chairs, 
with two or three mill-dew'd pictures of mouldy an- 
ceſtors, who look as diſmally as if they came freſh from 
hell with all their brimſtone about them ; theſe are care- 
fully ſet at the farther corner, for the windows being 
every where broken, make it ſo convenient a place to 
dry poppies and muſtard ſeed, that the room is appro- 
priated to that uſe. | 

Next this parlour, as I ſaid before, lies the pigeon- 
houſe, by the fide of which runs an entry, which lets 
you on one hand and t'other into a bed-chamber, a 
buttery, and a ſmall hole call'd the chaplain's ſtudy :: 
then follow a brew-houſe, a little green and gilt par- 
lour, and the great ſtairs, under which is the dairy; a 
little farther on the right the ſervants hall, and by the 
hide of it up fix ſteps, the old lady's cloſet for her pri- 
rate devotions; which has a lettice into the hall, in- 
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tended (as we imagine) that at the ſame time as ſhe 
pray'd, ſhe might have an eye on the men and maids, 
There are upon the ground floor in all twenty fix 
apartments, among which I muſt not forget a chamber 
which has in ita large antiquity of timber, that ſeems 
to have been either a bedſtead, or a cyder-preſs, 

The kitchen 1s built in form of the Rotunda, being 
one vaſt vault to the top of the houſe ; where one aper- 
ture ſerves to let out the ſmoke, and let in the light. 
By the blackneſs of the walls, the circular fires, vaſt 
cauldrons, yawning mouths of ovens and furnaces, you 
would think it either the forge of Vulcan, the cave of 
Polypheme, or the temple of Moloch. The horror of 
this place has made ſuch an impreſſion on the country 
people, that they believe the Wi itches keep their Sab- 
bath here, and that once a year the Devil treats them 
with infernal veniſon, a roaſted tiger ſtuff d with ten- 
penny nails, 

Above ſtairs we have a number of rooms: you never 
paſs out of one into another but by the aſcent or deſcent 
-of two or three ſtairs. Our beſt room is very long and 
low, of the exact proportion of a band- box. In moſ 
of theſe rooms there are hangings of the fineſt work in 
the world, that is to ſay, thoſe which Arachne ſpins 
from her own bowels. Were it not for this only fur- 
niture, the whole would be a miſerable ſcene of naked 
walls, flaw'd cielings, broken windows, and ruſty locks, 
The roof is fo decay'd, that after a favourable ſhower 
we may expect a crop of muſhrooms between the chinks 
of our floors. All the doors are as little and low as 
. thoſe to the cabbins of packet-boats. Theſe rooms have 
for many years had no other inhabitants than certain 
rats, whoſe very age renders them worthy of this feat, 
for the very rats of this venerable houſe are grey: ſince 
theſe have HR yet quitted it, we hope at leaſt that this 
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ancient manſion may not fall during the ſmall remnatt 
theſe poor animals have to live, who are now too infirm 
to remove to another. There is yet a ſmall ſubſiſtence 
left them in the few remaining books of the library. 

We had never ſeen half what I had deſcribed, but 
for a ſtarch'd grey-beaded Steward, who is as much an 
antiquity as any in this place, and looks like an old fa- 
mily picture walk'd out of its frame. He entertain'd 
us as we paſs'd from room to room with ſeveral rela» 
tions of the family; but his obſervations were particu. 
larly curious when we came to the cellar : he inform'd 
us where ſtood the triple rows of butts of fack, and 
where were ranged the bottles of tent, for toaſts in a 
morning ; he pointed to the ſtands that ſupported the 
iron-hoop'd hogſheads of ſtrong beer; then ſtepping to 
a corner, he lugg'd out the tatter'd fragments of an un- 
framed picture; This (ſays he, with tears) was poor 
Sir Thomas! once maſter of all this drink, He had 
two ſons, poor young maſters! who never arrived 
* to the age of his beer; they both fell ill in this very 
© room, and never went out on their own legs.” He 
could not paſs by a heap of broken bottles without taking 
up a piece, to ſhow us the Arms of the family upon it. 
He then led us up the Tower by dark winding ſtone 
ſteps, which landed us into ſeveral little rooms one 
above another. One of theſe was nail'd up, and our 
guide whiſper'd to us as a ſecret the occaſion of it: It 
ſeems the courſe of this noble blood was a little inter- 
rupted about two centuries ago, by a freak of the lady 
Frances, who was here taken in the fact with a nergh- 
bouring Prior, ever ſince which the room has been nuil- 
ed up, and branded with the name of the Adultery- 
Chamber. The ghoſt of lady Frances is ſuppoſed to 
walk there, and ſome prying maids of the family re- 
port that they have ſeen a lady in a ene oa through 
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the key-hole ; but this matter is huſht up, and the fer. 
wants are forbid to talk of it. 

1 I moſt needs have tired you by this long deſcription; 
but what engaged me in it, was a generous principle to 
preſerve the memory of that, which itſelf muſt ſoon fall 
into duſt, nay perhaps part of it, before this letter 
reaches your hands. 

Indeed we owe this old houſe the ſame kind of gn. 
titude that we do to an old friend, who harbours us in 
his declining condition, nay even in his laſt extremities. 
How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted ſtudy, where 
no one that paſſes by can dream there is an inhabitant, 
and even "thoſe who would dine with us dare not ſtay 
under our roof! Any one that ſees it will own I could 
not have choſen a more likely place to converſe with 
the dead in. I had been mad indeed if I had left your 
Grace for any one but Homer. But when I return to 
the living, I ſhall have the ſenſe to endeavour to con- 
verſe with the beſt of them, and ſhall therefore as ſoon 
as poſſible tell you in perſon how much I am, etc. 


2 


— 


r 
The D. of BucRkINOGRHAM to Mr. Pops, 


vo deſire my opinion as to the late diſpute in 
1 France concerning Homer: And I think it ex- 
cuſable (at an age alas of not much pleaſure) to amuſe 
myſelf a little in taking notice of a controverſy, than 
which nothing is at preſent mote remarkable (even in a 
nation who value themſelves ſo much upon the Belles 
Lettres) both on account of the illuſtrious ſubject of it, 
and of the two perſons ingaged in the quarrel. 

The one is extraordinary in all the Lyric kind of Pce- 
try, even in the opinion of his very adverſary, The 


te in 
t ex- 
muſe 
than 
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of it, 
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other a Lady (and of more value for being ſo) not only 
of great Learning, but with a Genius admirably turn'd 
to that ſort of it which moſt becomes her Sex, for ſoft- 
neſs, genteelneſs, and promoting of virtue; and ſuch 
as (one would think) is not fo liable as other parts of 
ſcholarſhip, to rough diſputes, or violent animoſity. 

Yet it has fo happen'd, that no writers, even about 
Divinity itſelf, have been more outrageous or unchari- 
table than theſe: two polite authors; by ſuffering their 
judgments to be a little warped (if I may uſe that ex- 
preflion) by the heat of their eager inelinations, to at- 
tack or defend ſo great an Author under debate. I with 
for the ſake of the public, which is now ſo well enter- 
tained by their quarrel, it may not end at laſt in their 
agreeing to blame a third man who is fo preſumptu- 
ous as to cenſure both, * 
hear it. 

To begin with matter of fact. M. D'Acier has 

well judg'd, that the beſt of all Poets eertainly deſerved 
a better tranſlation, at leaſt into French proſe, becauſe 
to ſee it done in verſe was deſpair'd of: I believe in- 
deed from a defect in that language, incapable of mount- 
ing to any degree of excellence ſuitable to ſo very great 
an undertaking. 
. She has not only — this taſk as well as proſe 
can do it, (which is indeed but as the wrong ſide of ta- 
peltry is able to repreſent the right *) ſhe has added to 
it alſo many learned and uſeful annotations; With all 
which ſhe moſt obligingly delighted not only her 
-own fex, but moſt of ours, ignorant of the Greek, and 
conſequently her adverſary himſelf, who frankly ace 
knowledges that ignorance, 

'Tis no wonder therefore, if, in doing this, ſhe is 


* ſo enamour'd of that unſpeakably 2 Au- 


* A thought of Cervantes, 
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thor, as to have a kind of horror at the leaſt mention of 


2 man bold enough to blame him. 


_ Now as to M. de la Motte, he being already de- 
ſervedly famous for all ſorts of Lyric poetry, was ſo far 


introduced by her into thoſe beauties of the Epic kind 


( tho? but in that way of tranſlation) as not to reſiſt 


. the pleaſure and hope of reputation, by attempting that 
in verſe, which had been applauded ſo much for the 
difficulty of doing it even in proſe ; knowing how this, 


well executed, muſt extremely tranſcend the other, 
But, as great Poets are a little apt to think they have 

an ancient right of being excus'd for vanity on all oc- 

cafions, he was not content to out-do M. D'Acier, but 


. .endeayour'd to out-do Homer himſelf, and all that ever 


10 any age or nation went before him in the ſame enter- 
prize; by leaving out, altering, or adding whatever be 


. thought beſt. 


: Againſt this preſumptuous attempt, Homer has I 
in all times ſo well defended, as not to need my ſmall 


. aſſiſtance ; yet J muſt needs ſay, his excellencies are ſuch, 


that for their ſakes he deſerves a much gentler touch 
for his ſeeming errors. Theſe if M. de la Motte had 
tranſlated as well as the reſt, with an apology for having 
retained them only out of meer veneration; his judg- 
ment, in my opinion, would have appear'd much grea- 
ter than by the beſt of his alterations, though I admit 


them to be written very finely. I join with M. de la 


Motte in wondering at ſome odd things in Homer, but 
tis chiefly becauſe of his ſublime ones, I was about to 
fay his divine ones, which almoſt ſurprize me at find- 
ing him any where in the fallible condition of human 
nature. | 
And now we are wondering, I am in a difficulty to 
eſs what can be the reaſon of theſe exceptions againſt 
omer, from one who has himſelf tranſlated him, con · 
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trary to the general cuſtom of tranſlators. Is there not 
a little of that in it? I mean to be ſingular, in getting 
above the title of a "Tranſlator, tho* ſufficiently honour- 
able in this caſe. For ſuch an ambition no body haz 
leſs occaſion, than one who is fo fine a Poet in other 
kinds; and who muſt have too much wit to believe, 
any alteration of another can entitle him to the deno- 
mination of an Epic Poet himſelf: tho' no man in this 
age ſeems more capable of being a good one, if the 
French tongue would bear it. Yet in his tranſlation he 
has done too well, to leave any doubt ( with all his 
faults) that her's can be ever parallel'd with it. 

Beſides he could not be ignorant, that finding faults 
is the moſt eaſy and vulgar part of a critic ; whereas 
nothing ſhews ſo much ſkill and taſte both, as the being 
thoroughly ſenſible of the ſublimeſt excellencies. 

What can we ſay in excuſe of all this? Humanum eff 
errgre : Since as good a Poet as, I believe, the French 
language is capable of, and as ſharp a Critic as any na- 
tion can produce, has by too much cenſuring Homer 
ſubjected a tranſlation to cenſure, that would have other- 
wiſe ſtood the teſt of the ſevereſt adverſary. 

But fince ke would needs chuſe that wrong way of 
criticiſm, I wonder he mifs'd a ſtone ſo eaſy to be thrown 
againſt Homer, not for his filling the Iliad with ſo much 
ſlaughter (for that is to be excuſed, ſince a War is 
not capable of being deſcribed without it) but with fo 
many various part:culars of wounds and horror, as ſhew 
the writer (I am afraid) ſo delighted that way himſelf, 
az not the leaſt to doubt his reader being ſo alſo. Like 
Spanioletta, whoſe diſmal pictures are the more dif. 
agreeable for being always ſo very movingly paiated. 
Even HeRQor's laſt parting from his ſon and Andromache 
hardly makes us amends for his boiy's being dragg'd 
thrice round the town, M. de la Motte in his ſtron- 
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geſt objections about that diſmal combat, has ſufficient 
cauſe to blame his inraged adverſary ; who here gives 
an inſtance that it is impoſſible to be violent without 
committing ſome miſtake ; her paſſion for Homer blind. 
ing her too much to perceive the very groſſeſt of his 
failings. By which warning I am become a little more 
capable of impartiality, though in a diſpute about that 
very Poet for whom I have the greateſt veneration. 

M. D'Acier might have conſider'd a little, that what- 
ever were the motives of M. de la Motte to ſo bold a 
proceeding, it could not darken that fame which I am 
ſure ſhe thinks ſhines ſecurely even after the vain at- 
tempts of Plato himſelf againſt it: caus'd only perhaps 
by a like reaſon with that of Madam D'Acier's anger 
againſt M. de la Motte, namely, the finding that in 
proſe his genius (great as it was) could not be capa- 
ble of the ſublime heights of poetry, which therefore 
he baniſhed out of his commonwealth, 

Nor were theſe objections to Homer any more lef- 
ſening of her merit in tranſlating him as well as that way 
1s capable of, viz. fully, plainly, and elegantly, than 
the moſt admirable verſes can be any difparagement to 
as excellent proſe. 

The beſt excuſe for all this violence is, its being in a 
cauſe which gives a kind of reputation even to ſuffering, 
notwithſtanding ever fo ill a management of it. 

The worſt of defending even Homer in ſuch a paſſi- 
onate manner, is its being more a proof of her weaknels, 
than of his being liable to none. For what is it can ex- 
cuſe Homer any more than Hector, for flying at the 
firſt fight of Achilles? whoſe terrible aſpect ſure needed 
not ſuch an inexcuſable fright to ſet it off; and methinks 
all that account of Minerva's reſtoring his dart to 
-- Achilles, comes a little too late, for excuſing Hector's 
45 terrible apprehenſion at the very firſt. 
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LETTER XHI, 
'T6 the Duke of BucktinGnamn. 


Sept. 1, 1718. 

1 Am much honour'd by your Grace's compliance with 

my requeſt, in giving me your opinion of the 
French diſpute concerning Homer. And I ſhall keep 
my word, in fairly telling wherein I diſagree from 
you, It is but in two or three very ſmall points, not. 
ſo much of the diſpute, as of the parties concern'd in 
it, I cannot think quite ſo highly of the Lady's 
learning, tho“ I reſpect it very much. It is great. 
complaiſance in that polite nation, to allow her to ba 
a Critic of equal rank with her huſband, To inſtance 
no further, his remarks on Horace ſhew more good” 
Senſe, Penetration, and a better Taſte of his author, 
and thoſe upon Ariſtotle's Alt of Poetry more Skill and 
Science, than any of her's on any author whatever *; 
In truth, they are much more ſlight, dwell more in ge- 
nerals, and are, beſides, for the molt part leſs her own 5. 
of which her Remarks upon Homer are an example, 
where Euſtathius 1s tranſcribed ten times for once that 
he is quoted. Nor is there at all more depth of learn. 
ing in thoſe upon Terence, Plautus, or (where they 
were moſt wanted) upon Ariſtophanes, only the Greek 
ſcholia upon the latter are ſome of the beſt extant. 

Your Grace will believe me, that I did not ſearch to 
find defects in a Lady; my employment upon the lliad 
forced me to ſee them; yet I have had ſo much of the 
French complaiſance as to conceal her thefts ; for where- 
ever I have found her notes to be wholly another's. 
(which is the caſe in ſome hundreds) I have barely quo-.- 


* This is a juſt Character of that excellent Critic's writings, 


. 


French, Italian, and Dutch Commentators ready to 
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- ted the true Proprietor without obſerving upon it, If 


Madam D'Acier has ever ſeen my obſervations, ſhe will 
be ſenſible of this conduct, but what effect it may have 
upon a Lady, I will not anfwer for. 

In the next place, as to M. de la Motte, 1 think your 
Grace hardly does him right, in ſuppoſing he could have 
no Idea of the beauties of Homer's Epic Poetry, but 
what he learn'd from Madam D'Acier's Profe-tranſia- 
tion. There had been a very elegant Proſe- tranſlation 
before, that of Monſieur de la Valterie ; ſo elegant, 
that the ſtyle of it was evidently the original and model 
of the famous 'Telemaque, Your Grace very juftly 


animadverts againſt the too great diſpoſition of find. 


ing faults, in the one, and of confeſſing none in the 
other. But doubtleſs, as to Violence, the Lady has in- 
finitely the better of the Gentleman. Nothing can be 
more polite, diſpaſſionate, or ſenſible, than M. de la 


Motte's manner of managing the diſpute : and ſo much 


as I ſee your Grace admires the beauty of his verſe (in 
which you have the ſuffrage too of the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray) I will venture to ſay, his proſe is full as 
good. 1 think therefore when you ſay, no diſputants 


even in Divinity could be more outragious and uncha- 
ritable than theſe two authors, you are al ttle too hard 


upon M. de la Motte. Not but that (with your Grace) 
] doubt as little of the zeal of Commentators as of the 
zeal of Divines, and am as ready to believe of the paſ- 
ſions and pride of mankind in general, that (did but the 
ſame intereſts go along with them) they would carry 


the learned world to as violent extremes, animoſities, 


and even perſecutions, about variety of opinions in Cri- 
ticiſm, as ever they did about Religion : and that, in 
defe& of Scripture to quarrel upon, we ſhould have 


% 
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burn one another about Homer, Virgil, Terence, and 
Horace, s | 

I do not wonder your Grace is ſhock'd at the flight 
of He&or upon the firſt appearance of Achilles in the 
twenty-ſecond Iliad. However (to ſhew myſelf a true 
Commentator, if not a true Critic) I will endeavour to 
excuſe, if not to defend it in my Notes on that book. 
And to ſave myſelf what trouble I can, inſtead of doing 
it in this letter, I will draw up the ſubſtance of what L 
have to ſay for it ia a ſeparate paper, which I'll ſhew 
your Grace when next we meet. I will only deſire you 
to allow me, that Hector was in an abſolute certainty 
of death, and deprefs'd over and above with the con- 
ſcience of being in an ill cauſe, If your heart be fo 
great, as not to grant the firſt of theſe will ſink the ſpi- 
rit of a Hero, you'll at leaft be ſo good, as to allow the 
ſecond may, But, I can tell your Grace, no leſs a 
Hero than my Lord Peterborow, when a perſon com- 
plimented him for never being afraid, made this anſwer ; 
« Sir, ſhew me a danger that 1 think an imminent and 
« real one, and I promiſe you I'll be as much afraid as 
“ any of you.“ | 

I am your Grace's, etc. 


ct 
7— —„ 


LETTER XIV. 


From Dr. Ax BUT RN OT. 


London, Sept. 7, 1714. 
1 Am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a 
poor old diſtreſſed courtier, commonly the moſt 
deſpiſeable thing in the world. This blow has ſo 
rous'd Scriblerus that he has recover'd his. ſenſes, and 
thinks and talks like other men. From being frolick- 
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ſome and gay he is turn'd grave and moroſe. His lueu- 
brations lie neglected among old news-papers, caſes, 
petitions, and abundance of unanſwerable letters. [ 
wiſh to God they had been among the papers of a noble 

Lord ſealed up. Then might Scriblerus have paſs'd for 
the Pretender, and it would have been a moſt excellent 
and laborious work for the Flying Poſt or ſome ſuch au- 
thor to have allegoriz'd all his adventures into a'plot, 
and found out myſteries ſomewhat like the Key to the 
Lock. Martin's office is now the ſecond door on the 
left hand in Dover- ſtreet, where he will be glad to ſee 
Dr. Parnelle, Mr. Pope, and his old friends, to whom 
he can flill afford a half pint of claret. It is with ſome 
pleaſure that he contemplates the world ſtill buſy, and 
all mankind at work, for him. I have ſeen a letter from 
Dean Swift ; ke keeps up his noble ſpirit, and tho' like 
a man knock'd down, you may behold him ftill with a 
ern countenance, and aiming a blow at his adverſaries. 
I will add no more, being in haſte, only that I will 
never forgive you if you don't uſe my aforeſaid houſe in 
Dover-fireet with the ſame freedom as you did that 
in St. James's; for as our friendſhip was not begun up- 
on the relation of a courtier, ſo I hope it will not end 
with it. I will always be proud to be reckon'd 


amongſt the number of your friends and humble ſer- 
vants. 


—— 
— — 


m 


LETTER XV. 
To Dr. ARBUTHNOT. 
| Sept. 10. 
1 Am glad your Travels delighted you; improve you, 


I am ſure, they could not; you are not ſo much a 


youth. as that, tho” you run about with a King of fix- 
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teen, and (what makes him ſtill more a child) a King 


of Frenchmen. My own time has been more melan- 


choly, ſpent in an attendance upon death, which has 


ſeized one of our family: my mother is ſomething: 
better, though at her advanced age every day is a 


climacteric. There was joined to this an indiſpoſition 


of my own, which I ought to look upon as a ſlight one 


compared with my mother's, becauſe my life is not of 
half the conſequence to any body that her's is to me. 


All theſe incidents have hinder'd my more ſpeedy reply 
to your obliging letter. f 


The article you enquire of, is of as little concern to 
me as you deſire it ſhould; namely, the railing papers 


about the Odyſſey. If the book has merit, it will ex- 


tinguiſh all ſuch naſty ſcandal; as the Sun puts an end 


to ſtinks, merely by coming out. 


I wiſh I had nothing to trouble me more; an honeſt : 
mind is not in the power of any diſhoneſt one. To 


break its peace, there muſt be ſome guilt or conſciouſ- 
neſs, which is inconſiſtent with its own principles. Not 


but malice and injuſtice have their day, like ſome poor 
ſhort-lived vermine that die in ſhooting their own ſtings. 
Falſhood is Folly (ſays Homer) and liars and calumnia- 


tors at laſt hurt none but themſelyes, even in this 


world: in the next, 'tis charity to ſay, God have 
mercy on them! they were the devil's vicegerents up- 
on earth, who is the father of lies, and, I fear, has 


a right to diſpoſe of his children, 
I've had an occaſion to make theſe reflections of late 


more juſtly than from any thing that concerns my wri- 
tings, for it is one that concerns my morals, and (which 
I ought to be as tender of as my own) the good charac-* 


ter of another very innocent perſon, who I'm ſure ſhares 
your friendſhip no leſs than I do, No creature has bet- 


ter natural diſpoſitions, or would act more rightly or > 
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one, whether you accept of it or not: for I will not 
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reaſonably ia every duty, did ſhe act by herſelf, or from 


herſelf; but you know it is the misfortune of that family 
to be governed like a ſhip, I mean the Head guided by 
the Tait, and that by every wind that blows in it. 


LETTER XVI. 
Mr. Pore to the Earl of OxrorD, 


My Loxp, OR. 21, 1721. 
ere Lordſhip may be ſurprized at the liberty I 
take in writing to you: tho' you will allow me al- 

ways to remember, that you once permitted me that 
honour, in conjunction with ſome others who better 
deſerved it. 1 hope you will not wonder I am ſtill de- 
ſirous to have you think me your grateful and faithful 


ſervant ;. but, | own, I have an ambition yet farther, to 


have others think me ſo, which is the occaſion I give 
your Lordſhip the trouble of this. Poor Parnelle, be- 
fore he died, left me the charge of publiſhing theſe few 
remains of his: I have a ſtrong deſire to make them, 
their author, and their publiſher, more conſiderable, by 


addreſſing and dedicating them all to you. There is a 
- pleaſure in bearing teſtimony to truth, and a vanity per- 


haps, which at leaſt is as excuſable as any vanity can be. 
1. beg you, my Lord, to allow me to gratify it in pre- 
fixing this paper of honeſt verſes to the book. I ſend 
the book itſelf, which, I dare ſay, you'll receive more 
ſatisfaction in peruſing, than you can from any thing 
written upcn the ſubject of yourſelf. Therefore I am 
a good deal in doubt, whether you will care for ſuch 
an addition to it. All I ſhall ſay for it is, that 'tig 
the only dedication I ever writ, and ſhall be the only 
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bow the knee to a leſs man than my Lord Oxford, and 
I expect to ſee no greater in my time. 

After all, if your Lordſhip will tell my Lord Harley 
that I muſt not do this, you may depend upon a ſup- 
preſſion of theſe verſes (the only copy whereof I ſend 
you) but you never ſhall ſuppreſs that great, ſincere, 
and entire reſpect, with which I am always, 

My Lord, 
Your, etc. 


LETTER XV. 
The Earl of Oxrok p to Mr. Port. 


SIR, Brampton-Caſtle, Nov. 6, 1721. 
| Received your packet, which could not but give me 
great pleaſure, to ſee you preſerve an old friend in 
your memory; for it muſt needs be very agreeable to 
be remember'd by thoſe we highly value, But then 
how much ſhame did it cauſe me, when I read your 
very fine verſes inclos'd ? my mind reproach'd me how 
far ſhort I came of what your great friendſhip and deli- 
cate pen would partially deſcribe me. You aſk my con- 
ſent to publiſh it: to what firaits doth this reduce 
me? I look back indeed to thoſe evenings I have uſe- 
fully and pleaſantly ſpent, with Mr. Pope, Mr. Parnelle, 


Dean Swift, the Doctor, etc, I ſhould be glad the 


world knew you admitted me to your friendſhip, and 
ſince your affection is too hard for your judgment, I 
am contented to let the world know how well Mr. Pope 
can write upon a barren ſubje&. I return you an exact 
copy of the verſes, that I may keep the Original, as a 


eſtimony of the only error you have been guilty of. 
I hope very ſpeedily to embrace you in London, and 
to aſſure you of the particular eſteem and friendſhip - 


Wair:with I am Your, etc. 


OXFORD. 
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LEATTER.T 
Mr. PoE to EDWARD BLO UNT, Eſq. 


. | Auguſt 27, 1714. 

' 7 Hatever ſtudies on the one hand, or amuſements 

on the other, it ſhall be my fortune to fall into, 

I ſhall be equally incapable of forgetting you in any 

of them. The taſk I undertook, though of weight 

enough in itſelf, has had a voluntary increaſe by the 

inlarging my deſign of the Nees ; and the neceſſity of 

conſulting a number of books has carried me to Ox- 

ford: but TI fear, thro? my Lord Harcourt's and Dr. 

Clarke's means, I ſhall be more converſant with the 

pleaſures and company of the place, than with the 
books and manuſcripts of it. 

1 find ſtill more reaſon to complain of the negligence 
of the Geographers in their maps of old Greece, ſince I 
looked upon two or three more noted names in the pub- 
lic libraries here. But with all the care 1 am capable 
of, IJ have ſome cauſe to fear the engraver will preju- 
dice me in a few ſituations. I have been forced to write 
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to him in ſo high a ſtyle, that were my epiſlle inter- 
cepted, it would raiſe no {mall admiration in an ordi- 
nary man. There is ſcarce an order in it of leſs impor- 
tance, than to remove ſuch and ſuch mountains, alter. 
the courſe of ſuch and ſuch rivers, place a large city 
on ſuch a coaſt, and raze another in another country. 
I have ſet bounds to the ſea, and faid to the land, 
Thus far ſhalt thou advance, and no farther v. In the 
mean time, I who talk and command at this rate, am 
in danger of loſing my horſe, and ſtand in ſome fear of 
a country juſtice f. To diſarm me indeed may be but 
prudential, conſidering what armies I have at preſent 


on foot, and in my ſervice ; an hundred thouſand Gre- 


cians are no contemptible body; for all that I can tell, 
they may be as formidable as four thouſand prieſts ; 
and they ſeem proper forces to ſend againſt thoſe in 
Barcelona, That ſiege deſerves as fine a poem as the 
Iliad, and the machining part of poetry would be the 
juſter in it, as, they ſay, the inhabitants expect angels 
from heaven to their aſſiſtance. May I venture to ſay, 
who am a Papiſt, and ſay to you who are a Papiſt, that 
nothing is more aſtoniſhing to me, than that people ſa 
greatly warm'd with a ſenſe of liberty, ſhould be capa» 
ble of harbouring ſuch weak ſuperſlition, and that ſo 
much bravery. and ſo much folly can inhabit the ſame 
breaſts ? | ' +64 Fran 20 

I could not but take a trip to London on the death 
of the Queen, mov'd by the common curioſity of man- 
kind, who leave their own buſineſs to be looking upon 
that of other mens. I thank God, that, as for myſelf, 
I am below all the accidents of ſtate-changes by my 
circumſtances, and above them by my philoſophy. Com- 


This relates to the map of ancient Greece, laid con by out 
Author in his obſervations on the ſecond Iliad. > 

- 7. Joann of the laws were, at this time, put in force againſt tbg 
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mon charity of man to man, and univerſal good will to 
all, are the points I have moſt at heart; and I am 
ſure, thoſe are not to be broken for the ſake of any 
governors, or government. I am willing to hope the 


| beſt, and what I more wiſh than my own or any par- 


ticular man's advancement, is, that this turn may put 
an end entirely to the diviſions of Whig and Tory; 


that the parties may love each other as well as I love 


them both, or at leaſt hurt each other as little as I 
would either : and that our own people may live as 
quietly as we (hall certainly let theirs ; that is to ſay, 
that want of power itſelf in us may not be a ſurer pre- 
vention of harm, than want of will in them. I an 
fare, if all Whigs and all Tories had the ſpirit of one 
Roman Catholic that [| know, it would be well for all 
Roman Catholics ; and if all Roman Catholics had al- 
ways had that ſpirit, it had been well for all others; 
and we had never been charged with fo wicked a fpirit 
as that of perſecution. 

I agree with you in my ſentiments of the ſtate of our 
nation ſince this change: I find myſelf juſt in the ſame 
ſituation of mind you deſcribe as your own, heartily 
wiſhing the good, that is, the quiet of my country, and 
hoping a total end of all the unhappy diviſions of man- 
kind by party-ſpirit, which at beſt is but the madueſ; 
of many for the gain of a few. 

I am, etc. 


2 — 


Fr 1M. 
From Mr. BLOU Nr. 


T is with a great deal of pleaſure I ſee your letter, 


dear Sir, written in a ſtyle that ſhews you full of 
bealth, and in the midſt of diverſions ; I think thoſe 
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two things neceſſary to a man who has ſuch under- 
takings in hand as yours. All lovers of Homer are in- 
debted to you for taking ſo much pains about the ſitua- 
tion of his Hero's kingdoms ; it will not only be of 
great uſe with regard to his works, but to all that read 
any of the Greek hiſtorians z who generally are ill un- 
derſtood thro? the difference of the maps as to the places 
they treat of, which makes one think one author con- 
tradicts another. You are going to ſet us right; and 
tis an advantage every body will gladly ſee you engroſs 
the glory of. ORE 

| You can draw rules to be free and eafy, from formal 
pedants ; and teach men to be ſhort and pertinent, from. 
tedious commentators. However, I congratulate your 
happy deliverance from ſuch authors, as you (with all. 
your humanity) cannot wiſh alive again to.converſe with, 
Critics will quarrel with you, if you dare to pleaſe 
without their leave; and Zealots will ſhrug up their 
ſhoulders at a man, that pretends to go to Heaven, 
out of their form, dreſs and diet. I would no more, 
make a judgment of an author's genius from a damn- 
ing critic, than I would of a man's religion from an 
unſaving zealot. 

I could take great delight in affording you the new” 
giory of making a Barceloniad (if I .may venture to 
coin ſuch a word :) 1 fancy you would find a juſter pa- 
rallel than it ſeems at firſt ſight ; for the Trojans too 
had a great mixture of folly with their bravery ; and 
am out of countenance for them when I read the 
wile reſult of their council, where, after a warm debate 
between Antenor and Paris about reſtoring Helen, Priam 
ſagely determines that they ſhall go to ſupper. And 
as for the Greeks, what can equal their ſuperſtition in 
lacrificing an innocent lady? 


Tantum Religio potuit, eto. 
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I have a good opinion of my politics, ſince they 
agree with a man who always thinks fo juſtly as you. [ 
wiſh it were in our power to perſuade all the nation 
into as calm and ſteady a diſpoſition of mind. 

We have receiv'd the late melancholy news, with the 
uſual ceremony, of condoling in one breath for the loſs 
of a gracious Queen, and in another rejoicing for an 
Hluſtrious King. My views carry me no farther, than 
to wiſh the peace and welfare of my country; and my 
morals and politics teach me to leave all that to be ad- 
Juſted by our repreſentatives above, and to divine pro- 
vidence. It is much at one to you and me, who fit at 
the helm, provided they will permit us to fail quietly 
in the great ſhip. Ambition 1s a vice that 1s timely 
mortify*d in us poor papiſts ; we ought in recompence: 
to cultivate as many virtues in ourſelves as we can, that 
we may be truly great. Among my ambitions, that 
of being a fincere friend is one of the chief: yet J 
will confeſs that I have a ſecret pleaſure to have ſome 
of my deſcendants know, that their Anceſtor was great 
with Mr. Pope, 


J am, etc. 
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LETT ER It 


From Mr, BlLlounrT., 


* . n — 


| Nov. 11, 1715. 

I is an agreement of long date between you and 
me, that you ſhould do with my letters juſt as you 
pleaſed, and anſwer them at. your leiſure ;_ and that 1s 
as ſoon as I ſhall think you ought. I have fo true a 
taſte of the ſubſtantial part af your friendſhip, that [ 
wave all ceremonials; and am ſure to make you as 
many viſits as I. can, and leave you to return them 
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whenever you pleaſe, aſſuring you they- ſhall at all times 
be heartily welcome to me. 


The many alarms we have from your parts, have no 
elfect upon the genius that reigns in our country, whichs 
is happily turn'd to preſerve peace and quiet among us. 
What a diſmal ſcene has there been opened in the 
North, what ruin have thoſe unfortunate raſh gentlemen 
drawn upon themſelves and their miſerable followers, 
and perchance upon many others. too, who upon no ac- 
count would be their followers? However, it may look 
ungenerous to reproach people in diſtreſs. I don't re- 
member you and I ever uſed to trouble ourſelves about 
politics, but when any matter happened to fall into our 
diſcourſe, we us d to condemn all undertakings that 
tended towards the diſturbing the peace and quiet of 
our country, as contrary to the notions. we had of 
morality and religion, which oblige us on no pre- 
tence whatſoever to violate the laws of charity. How 
many lives have there been loſt in hot blood, and how 
many more are there like to be taken off in cold;? If: 
the broils of the nation affect you, come down to me, 
and though we are farmers, you know Eumeus made 
his friends welcome. You ſhall here worſhip the Echo 
at your eaſe ; indeed we are forced to do ſo, becauſe we 
can't hear the firſt report, and therefore are obliged to 
liten to the ſecond ; which, * ſecurity ſake, I do not 
always believe neither. 

"Tis a great many years ſince I fell in love with the 
character of Pomponius Atticus: I long'd to imitate 
him a little, and have contriv'd hitherto, to be, like 
him, engaged in no party, but to be a faithful friend 
to ſome in both : I find myſelf very well in this way 


hitherto, and live in a certain peace of mind by it, 
which, I am perſuaded, brings a man more content. 
than all the perquiſites of wild ambition. I with pleas 


neſs than he uſed to be in his health; neither much 
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| ſure join with you in wiſhing, nay J am not aſhamed r ßer 


ſay, in praying for the welfare, temporal and eterna, Wl fd 
of all -mankind.. How much more affectionately then e. 
ſhall I do ſo for you, ſince I am in a moft particulz of 
manner, and with all fincerity, 


Yours, etc. 


— _— — 


— 


LETTER IT: 
Jan. 21, 1715-16, 

1 Know of nothing that will be ſo intereſting to you 

at preſent, as ſome circumftances of the laſt act f 
that eminent comic poet, and our friend, Wycherley, 
He had often told me, as I doubt not he did all hi 
acquaintance, that he would marry as ſoon as his life 
was deſpair'd of: Accordingly a few days before his 
death he underwent the ceremony; and join'd together 
thoſe two facraments which, wiſe men ſay, ſhould be 
the laſt we receive; for if you obſerve, Matrimony i 
placed after Extreme unction in our Catechiſm, as 3 
kind of hint of the order of time in which they are to 
be taken. The old man then lay down, ſatisfy d in the 
conſcience of having by this one act paid his juſt debts, 
obliged a woman, who (be was told) had merit, and 
ſhewn an heroic reſentment of the ill uſage of his next 
heir. Some hundred pounds which he had with the 
Lady, diſcharged thoſe debts; a jointure of four hun- 
dred a year made her a recompence ; and the nephew 
he left to comfort himſelf as well as he could, with the 
miſerable remains of a mortgaged eſtate. I ſaw our 
friend twice after this was done, leſs peeviſh in his fick- 


afraid of dying, nor (which in him had been more 
likely) much aſhamed of marrying. The evening be- 
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amed io fore he expired, he called his young wife to the beds 
 eterna}, WY fide, and earneſtly entreated her not to deny him one 
ely the requeſt, the laſt he ſhould make. Upon her aſſurances 
articely of conſenting to it, he told her, © My dear, it is only 
« this, that you will never marry an old man again.” 
„ etc | cannot help remarking, that fckneſs, which often de- 
ſtroys both wit and wiſdom, yet ſeldom. has power to 
— remove that talent which we call humour: Mr. Wy- 
cherley ſhew'd his, even in this laſt compliment; tho? I 
think his requeſt a little hard, for why ſhould he bar 
15-16, her from doubling her jointure on the ſame eaſy terms ? 
to you So trivial as theſe circumſtances are, I ſhould not be 
t a& of diſpleas'd myſelf to know ſuch trifles, when they con- 
cherley, cern or characteriſe any eminent perſon. The wiſeſt 
all his = wittieſt of men are ſeldom wiſer or wittier than 
his life others in theſe ſober moments: at leaſt, our friend ended 
dre bis much in the character he had lived in? and Horace's 
ogether rule for à play, may as well be apply d to him as a 


ould be play-wright, 

nony is Serwetur ad imum 

Ny As Dualis ab inceptu proceſſerit, et ſibi conflet. 
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Feb. 10, a 
AM juft return'd from the country, whither Mr. 
ephew [ j , 
od oh Rowe accompanied me, and paſs'd a week in the 
Foreſt, I need not tell you how much a man of his 
; gck⸗ turn entertain'd me; but I muſt acquaint you there is 
3 vivacity and -gaiety of diſpoſition almoſt peculiar to 
him, which make it impoſſible to part from him with» 
g be- out that uneaſineſs which generally ſucceeds all our 
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pleaſures. I have been juſt taking a ſolitary walk by x 
moan-ſhine, full of reflections on the tranſitory natur Wl © 
of all human delights ; and giving my thoughts a look 
in the contemplation of thoſe ſatisfactions which pro. 
bably we may hereafter taſte in the company of ſeps. 
rate ſpirits, when we ſhall range the walks above, an 
perhaps gaze on this world at as vaſt a diſtance as we 
now do on thoſe worlds. The - pleaſures we are to en. 
joy in that converſation, muſt undoubtedly be of x 
nobler kind, and (not unlikely) may proceed from the 
diſcoveries each ſhall communicate to another, of God 
and of Nature; for the happineſs of minds can furely 
** nothing but 3 

The higheſt gratification we receive here from com. 
Pany is mirth, which at the beſt is but a fluttering un 
quiet motion, that beats about the breaſt for a feu 
moments, and after leaves it void and empty. Keep- 
ing good company, even the beſt, is but a leſs ſhame- 
ful art of loſing time. What we here call ſcience and 
ſtudy, are little better: the greater number of arts to 
which we apply ourſelves are mere groping in the dark, 
and even the ſearch of our moſt important concerns in 
a -future being, is but a needleſs, anxious, and uncer- 
tain haſte to be knowing, ſooner than we can, what 
without all this ſolicitude we ſhall know a little later. 
We are but curious impertinents in the caſe of futurity. 
*Tis not our buſineſs to be gueſſing what the ſtate of 
fouls: ſhall be, but to be doing what may make our 
ow ſtate happy; we cannot be knowing, - but we can 
be virtuous. 

If this be my notion of: a ent part of that high {ci- 

gence, Divinity, you will be ſo civil as to imagine [ lay 
no mighty ſtreſs upon the reſt. Even of my darling 
poetry I really make no other uſe, than horſes of the 
bells that gingle about their cars (tho' now and then 
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they toſs their heads as if they were proud of them) 
only to jog on a little more merrily. 

Your obſervations on the narrow conceptions of man- 
kind in the point of friendſhip, confirm me in what I 
was fo fortunate as at my firſt knowledge of you to 
hope, and ſince ſo amply to experience. Let me take 
ſo, much decent pride and dignity upon me, as to tell 
you, that but for opinions like theſe which I diſcover'd 
in your mind, I had never made the trial I have done; 
which has ſucceeded ſo much to mine, .and, I believe, 
not leſs to your ſatisfaction : for, if I know you right, 
your pleaſure is greater in obliging me, than I can feel 
on my part, till it falls in my power to oblige you. 

Your remark, that the variety of opinions in politics 
or religion is often rather a gratification, than an objec- 
tion, to people who have ſenſe enough to conſider the 
beautiful order of nature in her variations; makes me 
think you have not conſtrued Joannes Secundus wrongs 
ia the verſe which precedes that which you quote: 
Bene nota fides, as I take it, does no way fignify the 
Roman Catholic Religion, tho? Secundus was of it. I 
think it was a generous thought, and one that flow'd 
from an exalted mind, That it was not improbable 
but that God might be delighted with the various me- 
thods of worſhipping him, which divided the whole 
world, I am preity ſure you and I ſhould no more 
make good Inquiſitors to the modern tyrants in faith, 
than we could have been qualified for Lictors to Pro- 
cruſtes, when he converted refractory members with the 
rack. In a word, I can only repeat to you what, I 
think, I have formerly ſaid; that I as little fear God 
will damn a man who has Charity, as I hope that any 
Prieſt can ſave him without it. | 
] am, etc, 
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LETTER VI. 


; March 20, 1715-16, 

1 Find that a real concern is not only a hindrance to 
= ſpeaking, but to writing too: the more time we 
give ourſelves to think over one's own or a friend's un- 
happineſs, the more unable we grow to expreſs the grief 
that proceeds from it. It is as natural to delay a leter 
at ſuch a ſeaſon as this, as to retard a melancholy viſt 
to a perſon one cannot relieve. One is aſhamed in that 
circumſtance, to pretend to entertain people with trifling, 
inſignificant affectations of ſorrow on the one hand, or 
unſeaſonable and forced gaieties on the cther. Tis a 
kind of profanation of things ſacred, to treat fo ſo. 
lemn a matter as a generous voluntary ſuffering, with 
compliments, or heroic pallantries, Such a mind 28 
your's has no need of being ſpirited up into honour, or 
like a weak woman, praifed into an opinion of its own 
virtue. Tis enough to do and ſuffer what we ought; 
and men ſhould know, that the noble power of ſuffer- 
ing bravely is as far above that of enterprizinp-great!y, 
as an unblemiſh'd conſcience and inflexible reſolution 
are above an accidental flow of ſfirits, or a ſudden tide 
of blood. If the whole religious buſineſs of mankind be 
included in reſignation to our Maker, and charity to 
our fellow-creatures, there are now ſome people who 
give us as good an opportunity of practiſing the one, as 
themſelves have given an inſtance of the violation of the 
other. Whoever is really brave, has always this com- 
fort when he is oppreſs'd, that he knows himſelf to be 
faperior to thoſe who injure him: for the greateſt power 
on earth can no ſooner do him that injury, but the brave 
man can make himſelf greater by forgiving it, 
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If it were generous to ſeek for alleviating conſolations 
in a calamity of ſo much glory, one might ſay, that to 
be ruin'd thus in the groſs, with a whole people, is but 
like periſhing in the general conflagration, where no- 
thing we can value is left behind us, 

Methinks, the moſt heroic thing we are left capable 
of doing, is to endeavour to lighten each other's load, 
and (oppreſs'd as we are) to ſuccour ſuch as are yet more 
oppreſs'd. If there are too many who cannot be aſſiſted 
but by what we cannot give, our money ; there are yet 
others who may be relieved by our counſel, by our 
countenance, and even by our chearfulneſs. The miſ- 
fortunes of private families, the miſunderſtandings of 
people whom diſtreſſes make ſuſpicious, the coldneſſe; 
of relations whom change of religion may diſunite, or 
the neceſſities of half-ruined eſtates render unkind to 
each other; theſe at leaſt may be ſoftened in ſome de- 
gree, by a general well-managed humanity among our- 
ſelves ; if all thoſe who have your principles of belief, 
had alſo your ſenſe and conduct. But indeed moſt of, 
them have given lamentable proofs of the contrary ; and 
'tis to be apprehended that they who want ſenſe, are 
only religious through weakneſs, and good-natur'd thro? 
ſhame. Theſe are narrow-minded creatures that never 
deal in eſſentials, their faith never looks beyond cere- 
monials, nor their charity beyond relations. As poor 
as I am, I would gladly relieve any diſtreſſed, con- 
ſcientious French refugee at this inſtant : what muſt my 
concern then be, when I perceive ſo many anxieties now 

tearing thoſe hearts, which I have deſired a place in, 
and clouds of melancholy riſing on thoſe faces, which 
I have long look'd upon with affection? I begin already 
to feel both what ſome apprehend, and what others are 
yet too ſtupid to apprehend, | grieve with the old, for 


lo many additional inconveniencies and chagrins, more 
Vor. V. O 
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than their ſmall remain of life ſeemed deftined to un- 
dergo; and with the young, for ſo many of thoſe gaie- 
ties and pleaſures (the portion of youth) which they 
will by this means be deprived of. This brings into my 
mind one or other of thoſe I love beſt, and among them 
the widow and fatherleſs, late of —. As I am certain 
no people living had an earlier and truer ſenſe of others 
misfortunes, or a more generous reſignation as to what 
might be their own, fo I earneftly wiſh that whatever 
part they muſt bear, may be render'd as ſupportable to 
them, as it is in the power of any friend to make it. 
But I know you have prevented me in this thought, 
as you always will in any thing that is good, or gene- 
rous : I find by a letter of your lady's (which I have 
ſeen) that their eaſe and tranquillity is part of your care, 
I believe there's ſome fatality in it, that you ſhould al- 
ways, from time to time, be doing thoſe particular 
things that make me enamour'd of you. 

I write this from Windfor-Foreſt, of which J am come 
to take my laſt look. We here bid our neighbours adieu, 
much as thoſe who go to be hang'd do their fellow-pri- 
ſoners, who are condemn'd to follow them a few weeks 
after. I parted from honeſt Mr. D“ with tenderneſs; 
and from ald Sir William Trumbull as from a venerable 
prophet, foretelling with lifted hands the miſeries to 
come, from which he is juſt going to be remoy'd 
himſelf, 

Perhaps, now I have learnt ſo far as 


Nos dulcia linguimus ar ua, 
my next leſſon may de 
Nos Patriam fugimus. 


Let that, and all elſe be as Heaven pleaſes | I have pro- 
vided juſt enough to keep me a man of honour, I be- 


pro- 
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lieve you and I ſhall never be aſhamed of each other. I 
know I wiſh my country well, and, if it undoes me, it 
ſhall not make me wiſh it otherwiſe. 


9 


LET TAL VIM 
From Mr. BlLounrT. 


March 24, 1715-16. 

OUR letters give me a gleam of ſatisfaction, in 
the midſt of a very dark and cloudy ſituation of 
thoughts, which it would be more than human to be 
exempt from at this time, when our homes malt eit:er 
be left, or be made too narrow for us to turn in. Poe- 
tically ſpeaking, T ſhould lament the loſs Windſor · foreſt 
and you ſuſtain of each other, but that, methinks, one 
can't ſay you are parted, becauſe you will live by and in 
one another, while verſe is verſe. This confideration 
hardens me m my opinion rather to congratulate you, 
ſince you have the pleaſure of the proſpect whenever you 
take it from your ſhelf, and at the ſame time the ſolid 
caſh you ſold it for, of which Virgil in his exile knew 
nothing in thoſe days, and which will make every place 
ealy to you, I, for my part, am not ſo happy; my 


parva rura are faſten'd to me, ſo that I can't exchange 


them, as you have, for more portable means of ſubſiſ- 
tance ; and yet I hope to gather enough to make the 
Patriam fugimus ſupportable to me: *tis what [ am re- 
folved on, with my Penate. If therefore you aſk me, 
to whom you ſhall complain? I will exhort you to leave 
lazineſs and the elms of St. James's Park, and chooſe 
to join the other-two propofals in one, ſafety and friend- 
lip (the leaſt of which is a good motive for moſt 
ings, as the other is for almoſt every thing) and go 
O 2 
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with me where War will not reach us, nor paultry con. 
ſtables ſummon us to veſtries. | 

The future epiſtle you flatter me with, will find me 
ſtill here, and I think I may be here a month longer 
Whenever I go from hence, one of the few reaſons to 
make me regret my home will be, that I ſhall not have 
the pleaſure of ſaying to you, 

Hic tamen hanc mecum poteris requieſcere noctem, 
which would have render'd this place more agreeable, 
than ever it elſe could be to me; for I proteſt, it is with 
the utmoſt ſincerity that I aſſure you I am entirely, 

Dear Sir, 
Your, etc, 


— 


— * _ — — 


LETTER VII. 


T une 22, 1716, 
IF a regard both to public and private affairs may 
plead a lawful excuſe in behalf of a negligent cor. 
reſpondent, I have really a very good title to it, [ 
cannot ſay whether tis a felicity or unhappineſs, that! 
am obliged at this time to give my whole application to 
Homer; when without that employment, my thoughts 
muſt turn upon what is leſs agreeable, the violence, 
madneſs, and reſentment of modern War- makers“, 
which are likely to prove (to ſome people at leaſt 
more fatal, than the ſame qualities in Achilles did to 
his unfortunate countrymen. 

Tho' the change of my ſcene of life, from Windfor- 
foreſt to the ſide of the Thames, be one of the grand 
Ara's of my days, and may be called a notable period 
in ſo inconſiderable a hiſtory ; yet you can ſcarce ima- 
gine any hero paſling from one ſtage of life to another, 


* This was written in the year of the affair of Preſton, 


ha 
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with fo much tranquillity, ſo eaſy a tranſition, and fo 
laudable a behaviour, I am. become ſo truly a citizen 
of the world, (according to Plato's expreſſion) that I 
look with equal indifference on what I haye left, and 
on what I have gained, The times and amuſements 
paſt are not more like a dream to me, than thoſe which 
are preſent : 1 lie in a refreſhing kind of inaction, and 
have one comfort at leaſt from obſcurity, that the dark. 
neſs helps me to ſleep the better. I now and then re- 
flet upon the enjoyment of my friends, whom, I fancy, 
I remember much as ſeparate ſpirits do us, at tender in- 
tervals, neither interrupting their own employments» 
nor altogether careleſs of ours, but in general conſtant!y 
wiſhing us well, and hoping to have us one day in their 
company, | 

To grow indifferent to the world is to grow philoſo- 
phical, or religious (which ſoever of thoſe turns we 
chance to take) and indeed the world is ſuch a thing, 
as one that thinks pretty much, muſt either laugh at, 
or be angry with : but if we laugh at it, they ſay we 
are proud ; and if we are angry with it, they ſay we 
are i!|-natur'd, So the moſt politic way is to ſeem al- 
ways better pleas'd than one can be, greater admirers, 
greater lovers, and in ſhort greater fools than we really 
are: ſo ſhall we live comfortably with our families, 
quietly with -our neighbours, favoured by our maſters, 
and happy with our miſtreſſes. I have filled my paper, 
and fo adieu. 


6— 


LETTER IX. 


| Sept. 8, 1717. 
I Think your leaving England was like a good man's 
leaving the world, with the bleſſed conſcience of 


having ated well in it; and I hope you have received 
O 3 
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your reward, in being happy where you are. I believe, 
in the religious country you inhabit, you'll be better 
pleaſed to find I conſider you in this light, than if 1 
compared you to thoſe Greeks and Romans, whoſe con- 
fancy in ſuffering pain, and whoſe reſolution in purſuit 
of a generous end, you would rather imitate than 
boaſt of. 

But I had a melancholy hint the other day, as if you 
were yet a martyr to the fatigue your virtue made you 
undergo on this fide the water. I beg, if your health 
de reſtored” to you, not to deny. me the joy of knowing 
it. Your endeavours of ſervice and good advice to the 
poor papiſts, put me in mind of Noah's preaching forty 
years to thoſe folks that were to be drowned at laſt. At 
the worſt 1 heartily with your Ark may find an Arrarat, 
and te wife and family (the hopes of the good patri- 
arch) land ſafely after the deluge, upon the ſhore of 
'Totneſs. | 

If I durſt mix prophane with ſacred hiſtory, I would 
chear you with the old tale of Brutus the wandering 
Trojan, who found on that very coaſt the happy end of 
his peregrinations and adventures. 

I have very lately read Jeffery of Monmouth (to 


- whom your Cornwall is not a little beholden) in the 


tranſlation of a clergyman in my neighhoughood. The 
poor man is highly concerned to vindicate Jeffery's vera- 
City as an hiſtorian ; and told me he was perfectly aſto- 
niſhed, we of the Roman communion could doubt of 
the legends of his Giants, while we believe thoſe of our 
Saints, 1 am forced to make a fair compoſition with 
him ; and, by crediting ſome of the wonders of Corinzus 
and Gogmagog, have brought him ſo far already, that 
he ſpeaks reſpectfully of St. Chriſtopher's carrying 


Chriſt, and the refuſcitation. of St. Nicholas Tolentine's 
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chicken, Thus we proceed apace in converting each 
other from all manner of infidelity, 

Ajax and Hector are no more to be compared to 
Corinæus and Arthur, than the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
are to the Mohocks of ever dreadful memory. This 
amazing writer has made me lay aſide Homer for a 
week, and, when I take him up again, I ſhail be very 
well prepared ta tranſlate, with belief and reverence, the 
ſpeech of Achilles's Horſe. 

You'll excuſe all this trifling, or any thing elſe which 
prevents a ſheet full of compliment : and believe there 
is nothing more true (even more true than any thing in 
Jeffery is falſe) than that I have a conſtant aſſection for 
you, and am, etc. 

P. S. I know you will take part im rejoicing for the 
victory of Prince Eugene over the Turks, in the zeal 
you bear to the Chriſtian intereſt, tho? your Couſin of 
Oxford (with whom I dined yeſterday) ſays, there is no 
other difference in the Chrittians beating the Turks, or 
the Purks beating the Chriſtians, than whether the Em- 
peror ſhall firſt declare war againſt Spain, or Spain de- 
clare it againſt the Emperor. 


_ — —— 


LETTER X. 


Nov. 27, 1717. 
1 * queſtion you propoſed to me is what at preſent 
Jam the moſt unfit man in the world to anſwer, 
by my loſs of one of the beſt of fathers. 

He had lived in ſuch a courſe of Temperance as was 
enough to make the longeſt life agreeable to him, and 
in ſuch a courſe of piety as ſufficed to make the moſt 
ſadden death fo alſo. Sudden indeed it was: however, 
I heartily beg of God to give me ſuch a one, provided 

04 
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I can lead ſuch a life. I leave him to the mercy of 
God, and to the piety of a religion that extends beyond 
the grave: Si qua eft ea cura, etc. 

He has left me to the tickliſh management of ſo nar. 
row a fortune, that any one falſe ſtep would be fatal, 
My mother is in that diſpirited ſtate of refignation, which 
15*the effect of long life, and the loſs of what is dear to 
us. We are really each of us in want of a friend, of 
ſuch an humane turn as yourſelf, to make almoſt any 
thing deſirable to us. I. feel your abſence more than 
ever, at the ſame time I can leſs expreſs my regards to 
you than ever; and ſhall make this, which is the moſt 
fincere letter 1 ever writ to you, the ſhorteſt and fainteſt 
perhaps of any you have received. Tis enough if you 
reflect, that barely to remember any perſon when one's 
mind is taken up with a ſenſible forrow, is a great de- 
-  gree of friendſhip, I can fay no more but that I love 

you, and all that are yours; and that I wiſh it may be 
very long before any of yours ſhall feel for you what! 
now feel for my father, Adieu, 


— 


LETTER XL 


Rentcomb in Glouceſterſhire, ON, 3, 1721. 

OUR kind letter has overtaken me here, for I have 
1 been in and about this country ever ſince your de- 
|  parture. I am well pleaſed to date this from a place ſo 
well known to Mrs. Blount, where I write as if I were 
dictated to by her anceſtors, whoſe faces are all upon 
me. . I fear none ſo much as Sir Chriſtopher Guiſe, 
who, being in his ſhirt, ſeems as ready to combat me, 
as her own Sir John was to demoliſh Duke Lancaſtere. 
I dare ſay your lady will recolle& his figure. I look d 
upon the manſion, walls, and terraces; the plantations, 
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and ſlopes, which nature has made to command a va- 
riety of valleys and riſing woods ; with a veneration” 
mix'd with a pleaſure, that repreſented her to me in 
thoſe puerile amuſements, which engaged her fo many 
years ago in this place. I fancied I ſaw her ſober over 
a ſampler, or gay over a jointed baby. 1 dare ſay 
ſhe did one thing more, even in thoſe early times ; 
« remember'd her Creator in the days of her youth.” 

You deſcribe ſo well your hermitical ſtate of life, that 
none of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, 
for a cave in a rock, with a fine. ſpring, or any of 
the accommodations that befit a ſolitary. Only I 
don't remember to have read, that any of thoſe vene- 
rable and holy perſonages took with them a lady, 
and begat ſons and daughters. You mult modeſtly 
be content to be accounted a patriarch, But were 
you a little younger, I ſhould rather raak you with Sir 
Amadis, and his fellows, If piety be fo romantic, I 
fhall turn hermit in goqd earoeſt ; for, I ſee, one may 
go ſo far as to be poetical, and hope to fave one's ſoul 
at the ſame time. I really wiſh myſelf ſomething more, 
that is, a prophet; for I wiſh I were, as Habakkuk, 
to be taken by the hair of his head, and viſit Daniel in 
his den. You are very obliging in ſaying, 1 have now 
a whole family upon my hands to whom to diſcharge 
the part of a friend; J aſſure you, I like them all ſo 
well, that I will never quit my hereditary right to them; 
you have made me yours, and conſequently them mine, 
I ſtill ſee them walking on my green at Twickenham, 
and gratefully remember, not only their green gowns, 
but the inſtructions they gave me how to ſlide down and 
trip up the ſteepeſt ſlopes of my mount. 

Pray think of me ſometimes, as | ſhall often of you; ; 


and know me for what I am, that i is, 
Your, ete. 


O 5 
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LETTER XII. 
Oct. 21, 1721, 


You. R yery kind and obliging manner of enquiring 


after me, among the firſt concerns of life, at your 
reſuſcitation, ſhould have been ſooner anſwer'd and ac- 
knowledged. I fincerely rejoice at your recovery from 
an illneſs which gave me leſs pain than it did you, only 
from my ignorance of it. I ſhould have elſe been feri- 
ouſly and deeply afflicted, in the thought of your dan- 
ger by a fever. I think it a fine and a natural thought, 
which I lately read in a letter of Montaigne's publiſh'd 
by P. Coſte, giving an account of the laſt words of an 
intimate friend of his: Adieu, my friend! the pain [ 
« feel will ſoon be over; but I grieve for that you are to 
« feel, which is to laſt you for life.” 

I join with your family in giving, God thanks for 
lending us a worthy man ſomewhat longer. The com- 
forts you receive from their attendance, put me in mind 
of what old Fletcher of Saltoune ſaid one day to me: 
+ Alas, I have nothing to do but to die; I am a poor 
% zndividual; no creature to wiſh, or to fear, for my 
* life or death: Tis the only reaſon I have to repent 
* being a fingle man ;. now I grow old, I am like a 
« tree without a prop, and without young trees to grow 
« reund me, for company and defence.” 

I hope the gout will ſoon go after the fever, and dll 
evil things remove far from you. But pray tell me, 


when will you move towards us ? If you had an interval 


to pet hither, I care not what fixes you afterwards, ex- 
cept the gout. Pray come, and never ſtir from us again. 
Do away your dirty acres, caſt them to dirty people, 
ſuch as in the ſcripture- phraſe poſſeſs the land. Shake 
ef your earth like the noble animal in Milton, 
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The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, he ſprings as broke from bonds, 
And rampant ſhakes his brinded main : the ounce, 
The lizard, and the tyger, as the mole 

Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threus 

In hillocks I 


But, I believe, Milton never thought theſe fine verſes 
of his ſhould be apply'd to a man ſelling a parcel of 
dirty acres z tho' in the main, I think, it may have ſome 
reſemblance. For, God knows! this little ſpace of ground 
nouriſhes, buries, and confines us, as that of Eden did 
thoſe creatures, till we can ſhake it looſe, at leaſt in our 
affections and deſires. 

Believe, dear Sir, [ truly lave and * you: let 
Mrs. Blount know that ſhe is in the liſt of my Memento, 
Domine, famulorum famularumque s, etc. My poor mo- 
ther is far from well, declining; and I am watching 
over her, as we watch an expiring taper, that even when 
it looks brighteſt, waſtes faſteſt. I am (as you will ſee 
from the whole air of this letter) not in the gayeſt nor 
eaſteſt humour, but always with fincerity, 


Your, etc. 


— CC. — —_— 


LETTER XIII. 


June 27, 1723- 

you may truly do me the juſtice to think no man is 

more your ſincere well-wiſher than myſelf, or more 
the ſincere well-wiſher of your whole family ; with all 
which, I cannot deny but I have a mixture of envy to 
you all, for loving one another ſo well; and for enjoy- 
ing the ſweets of that life, which can only be taſted by 
people of good-will. 


©6 
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They from all ſhades the darkneſs can exclude, 
And from a deſart baniſh ſolitude, 


Torbay is a paradiſe, and a ſtorm is but an amuſement 
to ſuch people. If you drink Tea upon a promontory 
that over-hangs the ſea, it is preferable to an Aſfembly: 
and the whiſtling of the wind better muſic to contented 
and loving minds, than the Opera to the ſpleenful, am- 
bitious, diſeas'd, diſtaſted, and diſtracted ſouls which this 
world affords ; nay, this world affords no other. Hap- 
Py they, who are baniſh'd from us! but happier they, 
who can baniſh themſelves ; or more properly baniſh 
the world from them ! | 


Alas! I live at Twickenham! 


I take that period to be very ſublime, and to include 
more than a hundred ſentences that might be writ 
to expreſs diſtraction, hurry, multiplication of nothings, 
and all the fatiguing perpetual buſineſs of having no 
buſineſs to do. _ You'll wonder I reckon tranſlating 
the Odyſſey as nothing. But whenever I think ſeri- 
ouſly (and of late I have met with ſo many occaſions 
of thinking ſeriouſly, that I begin never to think 
otherwiſe) I cannot but think theſe things very idle; 
as idle as if a beaſt of burden ſhould go on jingling 
his bells, without bearing any thing valuable about 
him, or ever ſerving his maſter. - 


Tift's wain Amuſements, amidji which we dwell ; 
Not wweigh'd, or underfiood, by the grim God of Hell ! 


ſaid a heathen poet; as he is tranſlated by a chriſtian 
Biſhop, who has, firſt by his exhortations, and ſince by 
his example, taught me to think as becomes a reaſon- 
able creature—but he is gone! ! 

I remember I promis'd to write to you, as ſoon as [ 
ſhould hear you were got home. You muſt look on 


; 


wot 


6 . © 
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this as the firſt day I've been myſelf, and paſs over the 
mad interval un-imputed to me. How punctual a cor- 
zeſpondent I ſhall henceforward be able or not able to 
be, God knows: but he knows, I ſhall ever be a punc- 
tual and grateful friend, and all the good wiſhes of ſuch 
an one will ever attend you, 


8 


— 


LETTER XIV. 


Twick'nam, June 2, 1725. 

Vo ſhew yourſelf a juſt man and a friend in thoſe 

gueſſes and ſuppoſitions you make at the poſſible 
reaſons of my filence + every one of which is a true 
one. As to forgetfulneſs of you, or yours, I aſſure 
you, the promiſcuous converſations of the town ſerve 
only to put me in mind of better, and more quiet, to 
be had in a corner of the world (undiſturb'd, innocent, 
ſerene, and ſenfible) with ſuch as you. Let no acceſs 
of any diſtruſt make you think of me differently in a 
cloudy day from what you do in the moſt ſunſhiny wea- 
ther. Let the young ladies be aſſured I make nothing 
new in my gardens without wiſhing to ſee the print 
of their fairy ſteps in every part of them, I have put 
the laſt hand to my works of this kind, in happily 
finiſhing the ſubterraneous way and protto : I there 
found a ſpring of the cleareſt water, which falls in a 
perpetual rill, that echoes thro* the cavern day and 
night, From the river Thames, you ſee thro' my arch 
up a walk of the wilderneſs, to a kind of open temple, 


wholly compos'd of ſhells in the ruſtic manner; and 


from that diſtance under the temple you look down 
thro' a ſloping arcade of trees, and fee the fails on the 
river paſling ſuddenly and vaniſhing, as thro? a perſpec- 
tive glaſs, When you ſhut the doors of this grotto, it 
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becomes on the inſtant, from a luminous room, a Camera 
obſcura; on the walls of which all objects of the river, 
hills, woods, and boats, are forming a moving picture 
in their viſidle radiations: and when you have a mind 
to light it up, it affords you a very different ſcene ; 
it is finiſhed with ſhells interſperſed with pieces of look. 
ing-glaſs in angular forms; and in the cieling is a ſtar 
of the ſame material, at which when a lamp (of an or- 
bicular figure of thin alabaſter) is hung in the middle, 
a thouſand pointed rays glitter, and are reflected over 
the place. There are connected to this grotto by 2 
narrower paſſage two porches, one towards the river of 
ſmooth ſtones full of light, and open; the other toward 
the garden ſhadow'd with trees, rough with ſhells, flints, 
and iron-ore. The bottom is pav'd with ſimple pebble, 
as is alſo the adjoining walk op the wilderneſs to the 
temple, in the natural taſte, agreeing not ill with the 
little dripping murmur, and the aquatic idea of the 
whole place. It wants nothing to complete it but a 
good ſtatue with an inſcription, like that beautiful an- 
tique one which you know I am fo fond of, 
Hujus Nympha loci, facri cuſtodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum blande ſentio murmur aqua, 
Parce meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora, ſemmum 
Rumpere ; fs bibas, ſive lavere, tace, 
Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep ; 
Ah ſpare my ſlumbers, gently tread the cave! 
And drink in filence, or in ſilence lave ! 


You'll think I have been very poetical in this deſcrip» 
tion, but it.is pretty near the truth. I wiſh you were 
here to bear teſtimony how little it owes to Art, either 
the place itſelf, or the image I give of it. 

I am, etc, 


Ic 
ler 
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LETTER XV. 
Sept. 13. 1725. 


| 1 Should be aſham'd to own the receipt of a very kind 


letter from you, two whole months from the date of 
this; if I were not more aſhamed to tell a lye, or to 
make an excuſe, which is worſe than a lye (for being 
built upon ſome probable circumſtance, it makes uſe , of 
a degree of truth to falſify with, and is a lye guarded.) 
Your letter has been in my pocket in conſtant wearing, 
till that, and the pocket, and the ſuit, are worn out ;. 
by which means I have read it forty times, and I find 
by ſo doing that I have not enough conſidered and re- 
fleted upon many others you have obliged me with; 
for true friendſhip, as they ſay of good writing, will 
bear reviewing a thouſand times, and ftill diſcover new 
beauties. 

I have had a fever, a ſhort one, but a violent: I am 
now well; ſo it ſhall take up no more of this paper. 

I begin now to expect you in town to make the win- 
ter to come more tolerable to us both, The ſummer is 
a kind of heaven, when we wander in a paradiſaical 
ſcene among groves and gardens ; but at this ſeaſon, 
we are, like our poor firſt parents, turn'd out of that. 
agreeable though ſolitary life, and forced to look about 
for more people to help to bear our labours, to get into 
warmer houſes, and live together in cities. 

I hope you are long ſince perfectly reſtor d, and riſen 
from your gout, happy in the delights of a contented 
family, ſmiling at ſtorms, laughing at greatneſs, merry 
over a Chriſtmas-fire, and exerciſing all the functions 
of an old Patriarch in charity and hoſpitality. I will 
not tell Mrs. B* what I think ſhe is doing; for I con- 
clude it is her opinion, that he only ought to know it 
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for whom it is done; and ſhe will allow herſelf to he 
far enough advanced above a fine lady, not to deſire to 
ſhine before men. 

Your daughters perhaps may have ſome other thoughts, 
which even their mother muſt excuſe them for, becauſe 
ſhe is a mother. I will not however ſuppoſe thoſe 
thoughts get the better of their devotions, but rather 
excite them and aſſiſt the warmth of them; while their 
prayer may be, that they may raife up and breed as 
irreproachable « young family as their parents have 
done. In a word, I fancy you all well, eaſy, and 
happy, Juſt as I wiſh you; and next to wy J with 
you all with me. 

Next to God, is a good man : next in dignity, and 
next in value. Minuifii eum paullo minus ab angelis, If 
therefore I wiſh well to the good and the deſerving, 
and deſire they only ſhould be my companions and 
correſpondents, I muſt very ſoon and very much think 
of you. I want your company, and your example, 
Pray make haſte to town, fo as not again to leave us: 
diſcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like one 
of the mountains under which the poets ſay, the giants 
(the men of the earth) are whelmed : leave earth, to 
the ſons of the earth, your converſation is in heaven. 
Which that it may be accompliſh'd in us all, is the 
prayer of him who maketh this ſhort Sermon; value 
(to you) three-pence, Adieu, 


Mr, Blount died in London the fcHowing yea, 2726, 
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us: 

one June 2, 1717. 

nts Had pleas'd myſelf ſooner in writing to you, but 

to that I have been your ſucceſſor in a fit of fickneſs, 

en, and am not yet fo much recovered, but that I have 

the thoughts of uſing your“ phyſicians. They are as grave 

lde perſons as any of the faculty, and (like the ancients) 


carry their own medicaments about with them. But 
indeed the moderns are ſuch lovers of raillery, that 
nothing is grave enough to eſcape them. Let them 
laugh, but people will ſtill have tlreir opinions: as they 
think our Doctors aſſes to them, we'll think them aſſes 
to our Doctors. 

I am glad you are ſo much in a better ſtate of health, 
as to allow me to jeſt about it. My concern, when I 
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heard of your danger, was ſo very ſerious, that I almoſt 
fake it ill that Dr. Evans ſhould tell you of it, or you 
mention it, I tell you fairly, if you and a few mote 
| ſuch people were to leave the world, I would not give 
ſix-pence to ſtay in it. 

I am not ſo much concerned as to the point whether 
you are to live fat as lean : moſt men of wit or honeſty 
are uſually decreed to live very lean, ſo I am inclined 
to the opinion that *tis decreed you ſhall ; however be 
comforted, and reflect, that you'll make the better Buſto 
for it. 

Tis ſomething particular in you, not to be ſatisfed 


with ſending me your own books, but to make your 
acquaintance continue the frolic. Mr. Wharton forced om 
me to take Gorboduc, which has ſince done me great , 1 
eredit with ſeveral people, as it has done Dryden and as 
Oldham ſome diſkindneſs, in ſhewing there is as much Ie 


difference between their Gorbodue and this, as between 
Queen Anne and King George. It is truly a ſcandal, pap 
that men ſhcald write with contempt of a piece which 
they never once ſaw, as thoſe two poets did, who were 
ignorant even of the ſex, as well as ſenſe, of Gorboduc, lool 

Adieu! I am going to forget you: this minute you 
took up all my mind; the next I ſhall think of nothing reg 
but the reconciliation with Agamemnon, and the reco- 
very of Briſeis. I ſhall be Achilles's humble ſervant ten 
theſe two months (with the good leave of all my friends.) 


I have no ambition ſo ſtrong at preſent, as that noble c 
one of Sir Salathiel Lovel, recorder of London, to fur- * 


niſh out a decent and plentiful execution, of Greeks and = 
Trojans, It is not to be expreſs'd how heartily I wiſh _ 
the death of all Homer's heroes, one after another, The _ 
Lord preſerve me in the day of battle, which 1s juſt ap- ye 
proaching ! join in your prayers for me, and know me yr 


to be always 
Youn, etc. ny 
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LETTER I. 


TE convince you how little pain I give myſelf in 


correſponding with men of good nature and good 
underſtanding, you fee J omit to anſwer your letters till 
2 time, when another man would be aſhamed to own 
he had received them, If therefore you are ever moved' 
on my account by that ſpirit, which I take to be as fa- 
miliar to you as a quotidian ague, I mean the ſpirit of 
goodneſs, pray never ſtint it, in any fear of obliging 
me to a Civility beyond my natural inclination, I dare 
truſt you, Sir, not omy with my folly when I write, 
but with my negligence when F, do not; and expect 
equally your pardon for either; 

If I knew how to entertain you thro? the reſt of this 
paper, it ſhould be ſpotted and diverſified with con- 
ceits all over; you ſhould be put out of breath with 
laughter at each ſentence, and pauſe at each period, to- 
look back over how much wit you have paſſed. But 
I have found by experience that people now-a-days: 
regard writing as little as they do preaching : the moſt 
we can hope is to be heard juſt with decency and pa- 
tience, once a week, by folks in the country. Here in 
town we hum over a piece of fine writing,. and we 
whiſtle at a ſermon, The ſtage is the only place we 
ſeem alive at; there indeed we ſtare, and roar, and 
clap hands for K. George and the government, As 
for all other virtues but this loyalty, they are an obſo- 
lete train, ſo ill dreſd, that men, women, and children 
hiſs them out of all good company. 

Humility knocks fo ſneakingly at the door, that every 
o0tman outraps it, and makes it give way to the free 
entrance of pride, prodigality, and vain- glory. 
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My Lady Scudamore, from having ruſticated in your 
company too long, really behaves herſelf ſcandalouſly 
among us : ſhe pretends to open her eyes for the ſake 
of ſeeing the ſun, and to ſleep becauſe it is night; 
drinks tea at nine in the morning, and is thought to 
have ſaid her prayers before; talks, without any man- 
ner of ſhame, of good books, and has not ſeen Cib- 
ber's play of the Nonjuror. I rejoiced the other day 
to ſee a libel on her toilette, which gives me ſome 
hope that you have, at leaſt, a taſte of ſcandal left you, 
in defect of all other vices. 

Upon the whole matter, I heartily wiſh you well; 
but as I cannot entirely defire the ruin of all the joys 
of this city, ſo all that remains is to wiſh you would 
keep your happineſs to yourſelves, that the happicl 
here may not die with envy at a bliſs which they can- 
not attain to. 

| I am, etc, 


LEETER ME 
From Mr, DIlo nx. 


| Coleſhill, April 17, 1718. 
I Have read your letter over and over with delight, 
By your Ceſcription of the town, I imagine it te 

lie under ſome great enchantment, and am very much 
concerned for you and all my friends in it. I am the 
more afraid, imagining, ſince you do not fly thoſe hor- 
rible monſters rapine, diſſimulation, and luxury, that a 
magic cizcle is drawn about you, and you cannot eſcape, 
We are here in the country in quite another world, ſur- 
rounded with bleſſings and pleaſures, without any oc- 
caſion of exerciſing our iraſcible ſaculties; indeed we 
cannot boaſt of goed breeding and the art of liſe, but 
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yet we don't live unpleaſantly in primitive ſimplicity 
and good- humour. The faſhions of the town affect us 
but juſt like a raree-ſhow ; we have a curioſity to peep 
at them, and nothing more. What you call pride, pro- 
digality, and vain-glory, we cannot find in pomp and 
ſplendor at this diſtance ; it appears to us a fine glit- 
tering ſcene, which if we don't envy you, we think 
you happier than we are, in your enjoying it. What- 
ever you may think to perſuade us of the humility of 
Virtue, and her appearing in rags amongſt you, we 
can never believe : our uninform'd minds repreſent her 
ſo noble to us, that we neceffarily annex ſplendor te 
her: and we could as ſoon imagine the order of things 
inverted, and that there is no man in the moon, as 
believe the contrary. I can't forbear telling you we 
indeed read the ſpoils of Rapine as boys do the 
Engliſh Rogue, and hug ourſelves full as much over 
it ; yet our roſes are not without thorns, Pray give 
me the pleaſure of hearing (when you are at leiſure) 
how ſoon I may expect to ſee the next volume of 
Homer. | | 
I am, etc, 


LET TER IV. 


May 1, 1720, 

You! think me very full of myſelf, when after long 

filence (which however, to ſay truth, has rather 
been employed to contemplate of you, than to forget 
you) I begin to talk of my own works. I find it is in 
the finiſhing a book, as in concluding a ſeſſion of par- 
liament, one always thinks it will be very ſoon, and 
finds it very late, There are many unlook'd-for inci- 
dents to retard the clearing any public account, and ſo 


- 
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I ſee it is in mine. I have plagued myſelf, like great 
miniſters, with undertaking too much for one man; 
and with a deſire of doing more than was expected from 
me, have doye leſs than I ought. 

For having defign'd four very laborious and uncom- 
mon ſort of Indexes to Homer, I'm forced, for want of 
time, to publiſh two only; the deſign of which you 
will own to be pretty, tho? far from being fully exe- 
cuted. I've alſo been obliged to leave unfiniſh'd in my 
deſk the heads of two Eſſays, one on the Theology and 
Morality of Homer, and another on the Oratory of 
Homer and Virgil. So they muſt wait for future edi- 
tions, or periſh : and (one way or other, no great matter 
which) dabit Deus his quoque finem, I think of you 
every day, I aſſure you, even without ſuch good me- 

morials of you as your fiſters, with whom I ſometimes 
talk of you, and find it one of the moſt agreeable of 
all ſubjects to them. My Lord Digby muſt be perpe- 
tually remember'd by all who ever knew him, or knew 
this children. There needs no more than an acquain- 
tance with your family, to make all elder ſons wiſh-they 
Had fathers to their lives end. 

I can't touch upon the ſubject of filial love, without 
putting you in mind of an old woman, who has a ſin- 
-cere, hearty, old-faſkion'd reſpect for vou, and con- 
ſtantly blames her ſon for not having writ to you oftener 
to tell you ſo. 

I very much wish (but what ſignifies my wiſhing ? my 
lady Scudamore wiſhes, your ſiſters wiſh) that you were 
with us, to compare the beautiful contraſte this ſeaſon 
affords us, of the town and the country. No ideas you 
could form in the winter can make you imagine what 
Twickenham is (and what your friend Mr. Johnſon of 
Twickenham is) in this warmer ſeaſon. Our river glit- 
ters beneath an unclouded ſun, at the ſame time that 
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it is banks retain the verdure of ſhowers: our gardens 
3 are offering their firſt nofegays ; our trees, like new ac- 
m quaintance brought happily together, are ſtretching their 
arms to meet each other, and growing nearer and 
nearer every hour; the birds are paying their thankſ- 


of giving ſongs for the new habitations I have made themz 
® my building riſes high enough to attract the eye and 
io curioſity of the paſſenger from the river, where, upon 
ny beholding. a mixture of beauty and ruin, he enquires 
nd what houſe is falling, or what church is riſing ? So little 
of tate have our common Tritons of Vitruvius ;* whatever 
d. delight the poetical gods of the river may take, in re- 
ter fefting on their ſtreams, by Tuſcan Porticos, or Ionic 
joe Pilaſters, 

* But (to deſcend from all this pomp of ſtyle) the beft 
1 account of what I am building, is, that it will afford me 
q 


a few pleaſant rooms for ſuch a friend as yourſelf, or a 
cool fituation for an hour or two for Lady Scudamore, 
when ſhe will do me the honour (at this public houſe 
on the road) to drink her own cyder. 

The moment I am writing this, I am ſurprized with 
the account of the death of a friend of mine; which 
makes all I have here been talking of, a mere jeſt ! 


{in- Building, gardens, writings, pleaſures, works, of what- 
con” ever ſtuff man can raiſe! none of them (God knows) 
ener capable of advantaging a creature that is mortal, or of 
itisfying a ſoul that is immortal ! Dear Sir, 

4 J. am, etc. 
eaſon 

you 

what 

In of 

glit- 
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LEST TEST. 
From Mr. D1GsBy. 


May 21, 1720, 
| your letter, which I had two poſts ago, was very 
medicinal to me; and I heartily thank you for the 
relief it gave me. I was ſick of the thoughts of my not 
having in all this time given you any teſtimony of the 
affection I owe you, and which I as conſtantly indeed 
feel as I think of you. This indeed was a troubleſome 
ill to me, till, after reading your letter, I found it was 
a moſt idle weak imagination to think I could ſo offend 
you. Of all the impreſſions you have made upon me, 
I never receiv'd any with greater joy than this of your 
abundant good - nature, which bids me be aſſured of ſome 
ſhare of your affections. 

I had many other pleaſures from your letter ; that 
your mother remembers me is a very ſincere joy to me; 
I cannot but refle& how alike you are ; from the time 
you do any one a favour, you think yourſelves obliged a 
thoſe that have received one. This is indeed an old- 
faſhioned reſpect, hardly to be found out of your houſe. 
I have great hopes, however, to ſee many old-faſhioned 
virtues revive, ſince you have made our age in love 
with Homer; 1 heartily wiſh you, who are as good 
a citizen as a poet, the Joy of ſeeing a reformation 
from your works. I am in doubt whether I ſhouid 
congratulate your having finiſhed Homer, while the tuo 
eſſays you mention are not completed; but if you e 
| pec̃t no great trouble from finiſhing theſe, I heartily re- 
Joice with you. 

I have ſome faint notion of the beauties of Twicken- 
ham from what I here ſee round me. The verdure of 
ſhowers is poured upon every tree and field about ui 
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the gardens unfold variety of colours to the eye every 
morning, the hedges breath is beyond all perfume, and 
the ſong of birds we hear as well as you. But tho' L 
hear and ſee all this, yet I think they would delight me 
more if you was here. I found the want of theſe at 
Twickenham while I was there with you, by which I 
gueſs what an increaſe of charms it muſt now have. 
How kind is it in you to wiſh me there, and how 
unfortunate are my circumſtances that allow me not to 
viſit you? If I ſee you, I muſt leave my father alone, 
and this uneaſy thought would diſappoint all my pro- 
poſed pleaſures + the ſame circumſtance will prevent my 
proſpect of m iy happy hours with you in Lord Ba- 
thurſt's wood, and I fear of feeing you till winter, un- 
leſs Lady Scuda ore comes to Sherburne, in which caſe 
I ſhall preſs you to ſee Dorlſetſhire, as you propoſed. 
May you have a long enjoyment of your new favou- 
rite Portico, 
Your, etc, 


1 8 _— 


_— 
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LETTER VI. 


From Mr. Dro s r. 


Sherburne, july 9, 1720. 

HE London language and converſation is, I find, 

quite changed ſince I left it, tho” it is not above 
three or four months ago. No violent change in the 
natural world ever aſtoniſhed a Philoſopher ſo much as 
this does me. I hope this will calm all Party rage, and 
introduce more humanity than has of late obtained in 
converſation, All ſcandal will ſure be laid aſide, for 
tiere can be no ſuch diſeaſe any more as Spleen in this 
new golden age. I am pleaſed with the thoughts of 


2% nothing but a general good humour when I come 
ol. V. 
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ug to town; 1 rejoice in the univerſal riches I hear of, 
in the thought of their having this effect. They tell 
me you was ſoon content; and that you cared not 
for ſuch an increaſe as others wiſhed you. By this ac- 
count I judge you the richeſt man in the South-ſea, 
and congratulate you accordingly. I can wiſh, you 
only an increaſe of health, for of riches and fame 
you have enough. 

| Your, etc, 


* ——— 1111 


L. XT. TE. R VII. 


July 20, 1720. 

W e kind dete to know the ſtate of my health 

had not been unſatisfied ſo long, had not that ill 
ſtate been the impediment. Nor ſhould I have ſeem'd 
an unconcern'd party in the joys of your family, 
which I heard of from lady Scudamore, whoſe ſhort 
Eſchantillon of a letter (of a quarter of a page) J 
value as the ſhort glympſe of a viſion afforded to 
ſome devout hermit; for it includes (as thoſe revela- 
tions do) a promiſe of a better life in the Elyſian 
groves of Cirenceſter, whither, I could ſay almoſt in 
the ſtyle of a ſermon, the Lord bring us all, etc. Thi- 
ther may we tend, by various ways, to one bliſsful 
bower : thither may health, peace, and good humour 
wait upon us as aſſociates: thither may whole cargoes 
of nectar (liquor of life and longevity !) by mortals call'd 
ſpaw-water, be conveyed; and there (as Milton has it) 
may we, like the deities, 


On flow'rs repos'd, and with freſh garlands crown d, 

Aua ff immortality and joy. 

When I ſpeak of garlands, I ſhould not forget the 
green veliments and ſcarfs which your ſiſters promis 
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to make for this purpoſe: I expect you too in green, 


with a hunting-horn by your fide, and a green hat, the 


model of which you may take from Oſborne's deſcrip- - 


o 


tion of King James the firſt, 


What worde, what numbers, what oratory, or what 


poetry, can ſuffice, to expreſs how infinitely I efteem, 
value, love, and defire you all, above all the great ones 
of this part of the world ; above all the Jews, jobbers, 


bubblers, ſubſcribers, projectors, directors, governors, 


treaſurers, etc. etc. etc. in JSecula ſeculorum. 

Turn your eyes and attention from this miſerable 
mercenary period ; and turn yourſelf, in a juſt contempt 
of theſe ſons of Mammon, to the contemplation of 
books, gardens, and marriage : in which I now leave 
you, and return (wretch that I am !) to water-gruel and 
Palladio. 


I am, etc, 


— 


LETTER VEE 
From Mr. Dicsy. 


Sherburne, July 30. 
| Congratulate you, dear Sir, on the return of the 
Golden-age, for ſure this muſt be ſuch, in which 
money is ſhower'd down in ſuch abundance upon us. I 
hope this overflowing will produce great and good fruits, 
and bring back the figurative moral golden- age to us. 
1 have ſome omens to induce me to believe it may; 


for when the Muſes delight to be near a Court, when I 


find you frequently with a Firſt-miniſter, I can't but ex- 

pect from ſuch an intimacy an encouragement and re- 

vival of the polite arts. I know, you deſire to bring 

them into honour, above the golden Image which is ſec 

up and worſhipped ; and, if you cannot effect it, adieu 
1 
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to all ſuch hopes. You ſeem to intimate in yours ano- 
ther face of things from this inundation of wealth, as 
if beauty, wit, and valour would no more engage our 
paſſions in the pleaſurable purſuit of them, tho' aſſiſt- 
ed by this increafe ; if fo, and if monſters only as va- 
rious as thoſe of Nile ariſe from this abundance, who 
that has any ſpleen about him will not haſte to town to 
laugh ? What will become of the play-houſe ? who will 
go thither, while there is ſuch entertainment in the 
ſtreets? I hope we ſhall neither want good Satire nor 
Comedy; if we do, the age may well be thought bar- 
ren of genius's, for none has ever produced better 
ſubjects. | 
Your, etc. 


SET IR AK. 
From Mr, DiGs x. 


Coleſhill, Nov. 12, 1720; 
Find in my heart that I have a taint of the corrupt 
age w2 live in. 1 want the public Spirit ſo much 
admired in old Rome, of ſacrificing every thing that is 
dear to us to the common-wealth. I even feel a more 
intimate concern for my friends who have ſuffered in the 
S. Sea, than for the public, which is faid to be undone 
by it. But, I hope, the reaſon is, that I do not ſee 
ſo evidently the ruin of the public to be a conſequence 
of it, as I do the loſs of my friends. I fear there are 
ſew beſides yourſelf that will be perſuaded by old He- 
ſiod, that ha/f is more than the whole, I know not whe- 
ther I do not rejoice in your Sufferings * ; ſince they 
have ſhewn me your mind is principled with ſuch a ſen- 
timent, I aſſure you I expect from it a performance 


See Note on v. 139. of the ſecond Satire, Book ii. of Horace, 
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greater ſtill than Homer, I have an extreme joy from 
your communicating to me this affection of your mind; 


Quid wvoveat dulci Nutricula majus alumms ? 


Believe me, dear Sir, no equipage could ſhew you to 
my eye in ſo much ſplendor, I would not indulge this 
fit of philoſophy ſo far as to be tedious to you, elſe I 
could proſecute it with pleaſure. 

I long to ſee you, your Mother, and your Villa; till 
then I will ſay nothing of Lord Bathurſt's wood, which 
I ſaw in my return hither. Soon after Chriſtmas I de- 
ſign for London, where I ſhall miſs Lady Scudamore 
very much, who intends to ſtay in the country all win- 
ter, I am angry with her, as I am like to ſuffer by 
this reſolution, and would fain blame her, but cannot 
find a cauſe. The man is curſed that has a longer let- 
ter than this to write with as bad a pen, yet 1 can uſe 
it with pleaſure to ſend my ſervices to your good mo- 
ther, and to write myſelf 


Your, etc. 


— * 
— 


LETTER X. 


a 4 


Sept. 1, 1722, 

| Þ was Arbuthnot is going to Bath, and will ſtay 

there a fortnight or more : perhaps you would be 
comforted to have a fight of him, whether you need 
him or not. I think him as good a Doctor as any man 
for one that is ill, and a better Doctor for one that is 
well. He would do admirably for Mrs. Mary Digby : 
ſhe needed only to follow his hints, to be in eternal 
buſineſs and amuſement of mind, and even as active 
as ſhe could deſire. But indeed I fear ſhe would out- 
walk him ; for (as Dean Swift obſerv'd -to me the 
very firſt time I ſaw the Doctor) © He is a man that 

oY 
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* can do every thing but walk.” His brother, who 
lately come into England, goes alſo to the Bath; and 
is a more extraordinary man than he, worth your 
going thither on purpoſe to know him. The ſpirit of 
Philanthropy, ſo long dead te our world, is reviv'd in 
him: he is a philoſopher all of fire; ſo warmly, nay 
ſo wildly in the right, that he forces all others about 
kim to be ſo too, and draws them into his own Vortex. 
He is a ſtar that looks as if it were all fire, but is all be. 
nignity, all gentle and beneficial influence, If there 
be other men in the world that would ſerve a friend, 
yet he is the only one, I believe, that could make even 
an enemy ſerve a friend, 

As all human life is chequer'd and mixed with acqui- 
fitions and loſſes (tho' the latter are more certain and 
irremediable, than the former laſting or ſatisfaQory) ſo 
at the time J have gain'd the acquaintance of one wor- 
thy man I have loſt another, a very eaſy, humane, and 
gentlemanly neighbour, Mr. Stonor. Tis certain the 
loſs of one of this character puts us naturally upon ſet- 
ting a greater value on the few that are left, tho' the 
degree of our eſteem may be different, Nothing, ſays 
Seneca, is ſo melancholy a circumſtance in human life, 
or ſo ſoon reconciles us to the thought of our own death, 
as the refleQion and proipe& of one friend after another 
dropping round us! Who would ſtand alone, the ſole 
remaining ruin, the laſt tottering column of all the 
fabric of friendſhip ; once fo large, ſeemingly fo 

ſtrong, and yet ſo ſuddenly ſunk and buried? 
| | | I am, etc, 


— 


— 
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LETTER XI. 


1 Have belief enough in the goodneſs of your whole 
| family, to think you will all be pleas'd that I am 
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arriv'd in ſaſety at Twickenham; tho? it is a fort of 
earneſt that you will be troubled again with me, at 
Sherburne, or Coleſhill; for however I may like one 


of your places, it may be in that as in liking one of 


your family ; when one ſees the reſt, one likes them 
all, Pray make my ſervices acceptable to them; I 
wiſh them all the happineſs they may want, and the 
continuance of all the happineſs they have; and I take 
the latter to comprize a great deal more than the former, 
I muſt ſeparate Lady Scudamore from you, as, I fear, 
ſhe will do herſelf before this letter reaches you: ſo ! 
wiſh her a good journey, and I hope one day to try if 
ſhe lives as well as you do: tho' I much queſtion if ſhe 
ſhe can live as quietly : I ſuſpect the Bells will be ring- 
ing at her arrival, and on her own and Miſs Scuda. 
more's birth-days, and that all the Clergy in the coun- 
try come to pay reſpects; both the Clergy and their 
Bells expecting from her, and from the young Lady, 
further buſineſs and further employment. Beſides all 
this, there dwells on the one ſide of her the Lord Con- 
ningſby, and on the other Mr. W *, Yet I ſhall, 
when the days and the years come about, adventure 
upon all this for her ſake. 

I beg my Lord Digby to think me a better man than 
to content myſelf with thanking him in the common 
way. I am, in as ſincere a ſenſe of the word, his ſer- 
vant, as you are his ſon, or he your father, | 

[ muſt in my turn inſiſt upon hearing how my laſt 
fellow-travellers got home from Clarendon, and deſire 
Mr. Philips to remember me in his Cyder, and to tell 
Mr, W * that I am dead and buried. 

I wiſh the young ladies, whom I almoſt robb'd of 
their good name, a better name in return, (even that 
very name to each of them, which they ſhall like beſt, 
jor the ſake of the man that bears it.) 


P 4 


Your, etc. 
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LEA ZER ALL 


1722, 
OUR making a ſort of apology for your not wii. 
ting, ie a very genteel reproof to me. I know [ 
was to blame, but I know I did not intend to be ſo, 
and (what is the happteſt knowledge in the world) ! 
know you will forgive me: for ſure nothing is more ſa- 
tis factory than to be certain of fuch a friend as will over- 
look one's failings, ſince every ſuch inſtance is a convic- 
tion of his kindneſs, 

If I am all my life to dwell in intentions, and never 
to riſe to actions, I have but too much need of that 
gentle diſpoſition which I experience in you. But [ 
hope better things of myſelf, and fully purpoſe to make 
you a viſit this ſummer at Sherburne. I'm told you are 
all upon removal very ſpeedily, and that Mrs. Mary 
Digby talks in a letter to Lady Scudamore, of ſee- 
ing my Lord Bathurſt's wood in her way, How much 
J wiſh to be her guide thro? that enchanted foreſt, is not 
to be expreſt: I look upon myſelf as the magician ap- 
propriated to the place, without whom no mortal can 
penetrate into the receſſes of thoſe ſacred ſhades, I 
could paſs whole days, in only deſcribing to her the fa- 
ture, and as yet viſionary beauties, that are to riſe in 
thoſe ſcenes : the palace that is to be built, the pavil- 
lions that are to glitter, the colonades that are to adorn 
them : nay more, the meeting of the Thames, and the 
Severn, which (when the noble owner has finer dreams 
| than ordinary) are to be led into each other's embraces 
thro' ſecret caverns of not above twelve or fifteen 
miles, till they riſe and celebrate their marriage in the 
midſt of an immenſe amphitheatre, which is to be the 
admiration of poſterity, a hundred years hence, But 
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till the deſtin'd time ſhall arrive that is to manifeſt theſe 
wonders, Mrs, Digby muſt content herſelf with ſeeing 
what is at preſent no more than the fineſt wood in 
England. 

The objects that attract this part of the world, are 
of a quite different nature. Women of quality are all 
turn'd followers of the camp in Hyde- park this year, 
whither all the town reſort to magnificent entertain- 
ments given by the officers, ete. The Scythian Ladies 
that dwelt in the waggons of war, were not more cloſely 
attached to the luggage. The matrons, like thoſe of 
Sparta, attend their ſons to the field, to be witneſſes of 
their glorious deeds; and the maidens with all their 
charms diſplay'd, provoke the ſpirit of the Soldiers: 
Tea and Coffee ſupply the place of Lacedemonian 
black broth. This camp ſeems crown'd with perpe- 
tual victory, for every ſun that riſes in the thunder 
of cannon, ſets in the muſic of violins, Nothing is 
yet wanting but the conſtant preſence of the Princeſs, 
to repreſent the Mater, Exercitus. 

At Twickenham the world goes otherwiſe. There 
are certain old people who take up all my time, and 
will hardly allow me to keep any other company. They 
were introduced here by a man of their own fort, who 
has made me perſectly rude to all contemporaries, and 
won't ſo much as ſuffer me to look upon them. The 
perſon I complain of is the Biſhop of Rocheſter. Vet 
he allows me (from ſomething he has heard of your 
character, and that of your family, as if you were of 
the old ſe& of moraliſts) to write three or four ſides of 
Paper to you, and to tell you (what theſe ſort of people 
never tell but with truth and religious hucerity) that I 
am, and eyer will be, 

Your, etc, 


P5 
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LETTER XIII. 


HE fame reaſon that hinder'd your writing, hin- 
der d mine, the pleaſing expeRation to ſee you in 
town. Indeed ſince the willing confinement I have lain 
under here with my mother (whom it is natural and rea- 
ſonable I ſhould rejoice with, as well as grieve) I could 
the better bear your abſence from London, for I could 
hardly have ſeen you there; and it would not have been 
quite reaſonable to have drawn you to a ſick room hither 
from the firſt embraces of your friends, My mother is 
now (I thank God) wonderfully recovered, tho' not ſo 
much as yet to venture out of her chamber, but enough 
to enjoy a few particular friends, when they have the 
good nature to look upon her. I may recommend to 
you the room we fit in, upon one (and that a favourite) 
account, that it is the very warmeſt in the houſe; we 
and. our fires will equally ſmile upon your face, There 
is a Perſian proverb that ſays (I think very prettily) 
The converſation of a friend brightens the eyes.” 
This I take to be a ſplendor ſtill more agreeable than 
the fires you ſo delightfully deſcribe. 
That you may long enjoy your own fire-ſide in the 
metaphorical ſenſe, that is, all thoſe of your family who 
make it pleaſing to ſit and ſpend whole wintry montns 
together, (a far more rational delight, and better fel: 
by an honeſt heart, than all the glaring entertainments, 
numerous lights, and falſe ſplendors, of an Afſembyy 
of empty heads, aking hearts, and falſe faces.) This 1 
my ſincere wiſh to you anJ jours, 
Lou fay you propoſe much pleaſure in ſeeing ſome 

few faces about town of my acquaintance, I gueſs you 
mean Mrs. Howard's and Mrs. Blount's. And I aſſure 
you, you ought to take as much pleaſure in ther 
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hearts, if they are what they ſometimes expreſs with re- 


gard to you. | 
Believe me, dear Sir, to you all, a very faithful ſervant.- 


» K* * At 4 * 2 1 a _ 


£4. 
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From Mr. DI O B X. 


Sherburne, Aug. 14, 1723. 
Can't return from ſo agreeable an entertainment as 
yours in the country, without acknowledging it. I 
thank you heartily for the new agrecable idea of life 
you there gave me ; it will remain long with me, for 
it is very ſtrongly impreſſed upon my imagination. I 
repeat the memory of it often, and ſhall value that fa- 
culty of the mind now more than ever, for the power 
it gives me of being entertained in your villa, when ab- 
ſent from it. As you are poſſeſſed of all the pleaſures 
of the country, and, as I think, of a right mind; what 
can I wiſh you but health to enjoy them? This I ſo- 
keartily do, that I ſhould be even glad to hear your” 
good mother might loſe all her preſent pleaſures in her” 
unwearied care of you, by your beiter health convin- 
cing them it is unneceſſary. | 
am troubled and ſhail be ſo till T hear you have re- 
ceiv'd this letter: for you gave me the greateſt pleafure- 
imaginable in yours, and I am impatient to acknowledge: 
it, If I any ways deſerve that friendly warmth and 
Tein with which you write, it is, that I have a heart 
tull of love and efteem for you: ſo truly, that I ſhould 
loſe the greateſt pleaſure of my life if 1 loſt your good 
opinion. It rejoices me very much to be reckoned by 
you in the claſs of honeſt men; for tho' I am not trou- 
bled over much about the opinion moſt may have of 
me, yet, I own, it would grieve me not · to be thoaghtt 
| N 6 
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well of, by you and ſome few others, I will not doubt 
my own ftrength, yet I have this further ſecurity to 
maintain my integrity, that I cannot part with that, 
without forſeiting your eſteem with it. 

Pe:petual diſorder and ill health have for ſome year, 
ſo diſguiſed me, that, 1 ſometimes fear I do not to my 
beſt friends enough appear what I really am. Sickneſs 
is a great oppreſſor; it does great injury to a zealous 
heart, ſtifling its warmth, and not ſuffering it to break 
out in action. But, I hope, I ſhall not make this com- 
plaint much longer, I have other hopes that pleaſe me 
too, tho' not ſo well grounded; theſe are, that you 
may yet make a journey weſtward with Lord Bathurſt; 
but of the probability of this I do not venture to reaſon, 
becauſe I would not part with the pleaſure of that belief, 
It grieves me to think how far I am removed from you, 
and from that excellent Lord, whom I love! Indeed ] 
remember him, as one that has made ſickneſs eaſy to 
me, by bearing with my infirmities in the ſame manner 
that you have always done. I often too conſider hin 
in other lights that make him valuable to me. With 
him, I know not by what connection, you never fail to 
come into my mind, as if you were inſeparable, [ 
have, as you .gueſs, many philoſophical reveries in the 
ſhades of Sir Walter Raleigh, of which you are a great 
part. You generally enter there with me, and like a 
good Genius, applaud and ſtrengthen all my ſenti- 
ments that have honour in them. 'This good office 
which you have often done me unknowingly, I mult 
acknowledge now, that my own breaſt may not te- 
proach me with ingratitude, and diſquiet me when | 
would muſe again in that ſolemn ſcene., I have not 
room now left to aſk you many queſtions I intended 
about the Odyſſey, I beg I may know how far you 
have carried Ulyſſes on his journey, aud how you have 
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been entertained with him on the way ? I defire I may 
hear of your health, of Mrs. Pope's, and of every thing 
elſe that belongs to you. 
Ho thrive your garden plants? how look the trees ? 
how ſpring the Brocoli and the Fenochio ? hard names 
to ſpell ! how did the poppies bloom? and how is the 
great room approv'd ? what parties have you had of 
pleaſure ? what in the grotto ? what upon the Thames ? 
I would know how all your hours paſs, all you ſay, 
and all you do; of which I ſhould queſtion you yet 
farther, but my paper is full and ſpares you. My bro- 
ther Ned is wholly yours, and fo my father deſires to 
be, and every ſoul here whoſe name is Digby. My 
ſiſter will be yours in particular. What can I add more? 


I am, etc. 


— — 22 


LETTER XV. 


October 10. 
] Was upon the point of taking a much greater journey 
than to Bermudas, even to that undiſcover'd country, 
from whoſe bourn No traveller returns J 

A fever carried me on the high gallop towards it for 
fix or ſeven days— But here you have me now, and that 
is all I ſhall ſay of it: ſince which time an impertinent 
lameneſs kept me at home twice as long ; as if fate 
ſhould ſay (after the other dangerous illneſs) ** You ſhall 
neither go into the other world, nor any where 
you like in this,” Elſe who knows but I had been 
at Hom-lacy ? 

I conſpire in your ſentiments, emulate your pleaſures, 
wiſh for your company, You are all of one heart and 
one ſoul, as was ſaid of the primitive Chriſtians: *tis 
like the kingdom of the juſt upon earth; not a wicked 
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wretch to interrupt you, but a ſet of try'd, experienced 
friends, and fellow-comforters, who have ſeen evil men 
and evil days; and have by a ſuperior rectitude of heart 
ſet yourſelves above them, and reap your reward, Wh 


will you ever, of your own accord, end ſuch a millen. 


nary year in London? tranſmigrate (if I may ſo call it): 
into other creatures, in that ſcene of folly militant, 
when you may reign for ever at Hom-lacy in ſenſe and 
reaſon triumphant ? I appeal to a third. Lady in your 
family, whom F take to be the moſt innocent; and the 
leaft warp'd by idle faſhion and cuſtom of you all; I 
appeal to her, if you are not every ſoul of you better 
people, better companions, and happier, where you 
are? I defire her opinion mace her hand in your next 
letter, I mean Miſs Scudamore's I am confident if 
ſhe would or duiſt ſpeak her * and employ that 
reaſoning which God has given her, to infuſe more 
thoughtfulneſs into you. all; thoſe arguments could not 
fail to put you to the bluſh, and keep you out of town, 
like people ſenſible of your own felicities. I am not 
without hopes, if ſhe can detain a parliament-man and 
a lady of quality from the world one winter, that I 
may come upon you with ſuch irreſiſtible arguments 
another year, as may carry you all with me to Bermu- 
das , the ſeat of all earthly happineſs, and the new Je- 
ruſalem of the righteous, 

Don't talk of the decay of the year, the ſeaſon is 
good where the people are ſo: 'tis the beſt time of the 
year for a painter; there is more variety of colours in 
the leaves, the proſpects begin to open, thro' the thin- 
ner woods, over the valleys; and thro' the high cano- 
pies of trees to the higher arch of heaven: the dews 


* Afterwards Ducheſs of Beaufort, at this time very young. 

+. About this time the Rev. Dean Berkley conceived his project 
of erecting a ſettlement in Bermudas for the Propagation: of the 
Chriſtian faith, and introduction of Sciences into America. 
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of the morning impearl every thorn, and ſcatter dia- 
monds on the verdant mantle of the earth; the froſts 
are freſh and wholeſome: what would you have? the 


Moon ſhines too, tho' not for Lovers theſe cold nights, 
but for Aſtronomers. 


Have ye not reflecting Teleſcopes “, whereby ye may 
innocently magnify her ſpots and blemiſhes? Content 
yourſelves with them, and do not come to a place where 
your own eyes become reflecting Teleſcopes, and where 
thoſe of all others are equally ſuch upon their neigh- 
bours. Stay you at leaſt (for what I've ſaid before re- 
tates only to the ladies : don't imagine I'Il write about 
any Eyes but theirs): ſtay, I ſay, from that idle, buſy- 
looking Sanhedrin, where wiſdom or no wiſdom is the 
eternal debate, not (as it lately was in Ireland) an acci - 
dental one. | 

If, after all, you. will deſpiſe good advice, and reſolve 
to come to London, here you will find me, doing juſt 
the things I ſhould. not, living where I ſhould not, and 
as worldly, as idle, in a word as much an Anti-Bermu- 
daniſt as any body. Dear Sir, make the ladies know: I. 
am their ſervant, you know I am 

Yours, etc. 


MR 


L. E T TER XVE 


Aug. 12. 
Have been above a month ſtrolling about in Buck- 
inghamſhire and Oxfordſhire, from garden to gar- 
den, but ſtill returning to Lord Cobham's with freſh. 
ſatisfaction. I ſhould be ſorry to ſee my Lady Scuda- 
more's, till it has had the full advantage of Lord B*'s 
improvements ; and then I will expe& ſomething like 


* Theſe inſtruments were juſt then brought to perfection. 
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the waters of Riſkins, and the woods of Oakley tope. 
ther, which (without flattery) would be at leaſt as good 
as any thing in our world: For as to the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon, the Paradiſe of Cyrus, and the Shara- 
waggi's of China, I have little or no ideas of them, 
but, I dare fay, Lord B* has, becauſe they were cer- 
tainly both very great, and very wild. 1 hope Mrs, 


Mary Digby is quite tired of his Lordſhip's Fxtrava- 


gante Bergerie : and that ſhe 1s juſt now ſitting, or ra- 
ther reclining on a bank, fatigued with over. much danc- 
ing and ſinging at his unwearied requeſt and inſtiga- 
tion. 1 know your love of eaſe ſo well, that you might 
be in danger of being too quiet to enjoy quiet, and too 
philoſophical to be a philoſopher ; were it not for the 
ferment Lord B, will put you into, One of his Lord- 
ſhip's maxims 1s, that a total abſlinence from intem- 
perance or buſineſs, is no more philoſophy, than a total 
conſopition of the ſenſes is repoſe : one muſt feel enough 
of its contrary to have a reliſh of either. But, after 
all, let your temper work, and be as ſedate and con- 
templative as you will, Pll engage you ſhall be fit for 
any of us, when you come to town in the winter. Folly 
will laugh you into all the cuſtoms of the company 
here ; nothing will be able to prevent your converſion 
to her, but indiſpoſition, which, I hope, will be far 
from you. I am telling the worſt that can come of 
you; for as to vice, you are ſafe ; but folly is many an 
honeſt man's, nay every good-humour'd man's lot : nay, 
it is the ſeaſoning of life; and fools (in one ſenſe) are 
the ſalt of the earth: a little is excellent, tho? indeed a 
whole mouthful is juſtly call'd the Devil. 

So much for your diverſons next winter, and for 
mine. 1 envy you much more at preſent, than I ſhall 
then; for if there be on earth an image of paradiſe, it 
is in ſuch perfect Union and Society as you all poſſeſs, 
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] would have my innocent envies and wiſhes of your 
ſtate known to you all ; which is far better than making 
you compliments, for it is inward approbation and 
eſteem, My Lord Digby has in me a fincere ſervant, 
or would have, were there any occaſion for me to ma- 
niteſt it. 


LETTER XVII. 


Decemb. 28, 1724. 
T is now the ſeaſon to wiſh you a good end of one 
year, and a happy beginning of another: but both 
theſe you know how to make yourſelf, by only continu- 
ing ſuch a life as you have been long accuſtomed to 
lead. As for good works, they are things I dare not 


name, either to thoſe that do them, or to thoſe that do 


them not; the firſt are too modeſt, and the latter too 
ſelfiſn, to bear the mention of what are become either 
too old faſhion'd, or too private, to conſtitute any part 
of the vanity or reputation of the preſent age. Hows- 
ever, it were to be wiſh'd people would now and then 
look upon good works as they do upon old wardrobes, 
merely in caſe any of them ſhould by chance come into 
faſhion again; ; as ancient fardingales revive in modern 
hoop'd petticoats, (which may be properly compared to 
charities, as they cover a multitude of ſins.) 

They tell me that at Coleſhill certain antiquated cha- 
rities, and obſolete devotions are yet ſubſiſting: that a 
thing called Chriſtian chearfulneſs (not incompatible 
with Chriſtmas pyes and plumb-broth) whereof frequent 
is the mention in old ſermons and almanacks, is really 
kept alive and in practice: that feeding the hungry, and 
giving alms to the poor, do yet make a part of good 
houſe-keeping, in a latitude not more remote from, 
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as clear to all men, as it is to 
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London than fourſcore miles : and laſtly, that prayers 
and roaſt-beef actually make ſome people as happy, as 
a whore and a bottle. But here in town, I aſſure you, 


men, women, and children have done with theſe things, 


Charity not only begins, but ends, at home. Inſtead 
of the four cardinal virtues, now reign four courtly 
ones: we have cunning for prudence, rapine for juſtice, 
time-ſerving. for fortitude, and luxury for temperance, 
Whatever you may fancy where you live in a ſtate of 
ignorance, and ſee nothing but quiet, religion, and 
good-humour, the caſe is juſt as I tell you where peo- 
ple underſtand the world, and know how to live with 
credit and glory. 

I wiſh that Heaven would open the eyes of men, and 
make them ſenſible which of theſe is right; whether, 
upon a due conviction, we are to quit faction, and gam- 
ing, and high feeding, and all manner of luxury, and 
to take to your country way ? or you to leave prayers, 
and almſgiving, and reading, and exerciſe, and come 
into our meaſures? I wiſh (I fay) that this matter were 


Your affectionate, etc. 


— 


LETTER XVIII. 
Dear SIR, April 21, 1726. 


1 Have a great inclination to write to you, tho' I can- 


not by writing any more than I could by words, ex- 
preſs what part I bear in your ſufferings. Nature and 


Eſteem in you are join'd to aggravate your affliction: 


the latter I have in a degree equal even to yours, and a 
tye of friendſhip approaches near to the tenderneſs of 
nature: yet, God knows, no man living is leſs fit to 
comfort you, as no man is more deeply ſenſible than 
myſelf of the greatneſs of the loſs, That very virtue, 
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which ſecures his preſent ſtate from all the ſorrows inci- 
dent to ours, does but aggrandiſe our ſenſation of its 
being remov'd from our fight, from our affection, and 
from our imitation; for the friendſhip and ſociety of 
good men does not only make us happier, but it makes 
us better. Their Death does but complete their felicity 
before our own, who probably are not yet arrived to that 
degree of perfection which merits an immediate reward. 
That your dear brother and my dear friend was fo, I 
take his very removal to be a proof; Providence would 
certainly lend virtuous men to a world that ſo much 
wants them, as long as in its juſtice to them it could 
ſpare them to us. May my ſoul be with thoſe who 
have meant well, and have acted well to that meaning! 


and, I doubt not, if this prayer be granted, I ſhall be - 


with him, Let us preſerve his memory in the way he 
would beſt like, by recollecting what his behaviour 
would have been, in every incident of our lives to come, 
and doing in each juſt as we think he would have done; 
ſo we ſhall have him always before our eyes, and in 
our minds, and (what is more) in our lives and manners. 
I hope when we ſhall meet him next, we ſhall be more 
of a piece with him, and confequently not to be ever- 
more ſeparated from him, I will add but one word 
that relates to what remains of yourſelf and me, ſince 
ſo valued a part of us is gone; it is to beg you to ac- 
cept, as yours by inheritance, of the vacancy he has left 
in a heart, which (while he could fill it with ſuch hopes, 
wiſhes and affections for him as ſuited a mortal creature) 
was truly and warmly his; and ſhall (I afſure you in 
the ſincerity of ſorrow for my own loſs) be faithfully at 
your ſervice while I continue to love his memory, that 
is, while I continue to be myſelf, | 


Mr, Digby died in the year 1726, and is buried in the church of 
Sherburne in Dorſetſhire, with an Epitaph written by the Author, 
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Dr. AT TE R BU RV, 


Biſhop of Roc HEST ER, 


From the Year 1716 to 172. 
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„ we 6 7} i 
The Biſhop of RoenESs TIA to Mr. Pops, 


Decemb. 1716, 

Return your *Preface, which I have read twice with 
pleaſure. The modeſty and good ſenſe there is in 

it, muſt pleaſe every one that reads it: And ſince there 
is nothing that can offend, I ſee not why you ſhould 
balance a moment about printing it—always provided, 
that there is nothing ſaid there which you may hae 
occaſion to unſay hereafter : of which ou yourſelf are 
the beſt and the only judge. This is my ſincere opi- 
nion, which I give, becauſe you aſk it: and which | 
would not give tho? aſked, but to a man I value 25 
much as | do you; being ſenſible how improper it is 
on many accounts, for me to interpoſe in things of tis 


® The general preface to Mr, Pope's Poems, firſt printed 1717, 
the year after the date of this letter, 
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nature; which I never underſtood well, and now under. 
ſtand ſomewhat leſs than ever I did. But I can deny 
you nothing ; eſpecially fince you have had the good- 
nels often, and patiently, to hear what I have ſaid againſt 
rhyme, and in behalf of blank verſe; with little diſ- 
cretion, perhaps, but, I am ſure, without the leaſt pre- 
judice : being myſelf equally incapable of writing well 


in either of thoſe ways, and leaning therefore to nei- 


ther fide of the queſtion, but as the appearance of rea- 
fon inclines me. Forgive me this error, if it be one; 
an error of above thirty years ſtanding, and which there. 
fore I ſhall be very loth to part with. In other mat- 
ters which relate to polite writing, I ſhall ſeldom differ 
from you: or, if I do, ſhall, I hope, have the prudence 
to conceal my opinion, I am as much as I ought to 
be, that is, as much as any man can be, 


Your, etc. 


LETTER II. 
The Biſhop of RocnuesTEr to Mr. Pops. 


Feb. 18, 1717. 
| Hoped to find you laſt night at Lord Bathurſt's, and 
came but a few minutes after you had left him, I 
brought Gorboduc ® with me; and Dr. Arbuthnot tel- 
ling me he ſhould ſee you, I depoſited the book in his 


hands: out of which, I think, my Lord Bathurſt got it 


before we parted, and from him therefore you are to 
claim it, If Gorboduc ſhould ſtill miſs his way to you, 
others are to anſwer for it; I have delivered up my 


* A Tragedy, written in the Reign of Edward the fixth (and 
much the beſt performance of that Age) by Sackville, afterwards 
Farl of Dorſet, and Lord Treaſurer to Queen Elizabeth. It was 
then very ſcarce, but lately reprinted by R. Dodſley in Pall-mall, 
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traſt, I am not ſorry your + Alcander is burnt ; had I 
known your intentions, I would have interceded for the 
firſt page, and put it, with your leave, among my curi- 
oſities. In truth, it is the only inſtance of that kind I 
ever met with, from a perſon good for any thing elſe, 
nay for every thing elſe to which he is pleas'd to turn 
himſelf. 


Depend upon it, I ſhall ſee you with great pleaſure 


at Bromley ; and there is no requeſt you can make to me, 


that I ſhall not moſt readily comply with. I wiſh you 
health and happineſs of all forts, and would be glad to 
be inſtrumental in any degree towards helping you to 
the leaſt ſhare of either. I am always, every where, 


moſt affectionately aud faithfully 


Your, etc. 


* PTY 


— — —_— — 


LETTER III. 
The Biſhop of RoonHESTER to Mr. Pop:. 


Bromley, Nov. 8, 1717. 
I Have nothing to ſay to you on that melancholy ſub- 
ject, with an account of which the printed paper 
have furniſhed me, but what you have already ſaid to 
yourſelf, | 
When you have paid the debt of tenderneſs you owe 


to the memory of a Father, I doubt not but you will 


turn your thoughts towards improving that accident to 
your own eaſe and happineſs, You have it now in your 
power, to purſue that method of thinking and living 
which you like beſt, Give me leave, if I am not 4 
little too early in my applications of this kind, to con- 
gratulate you upon it; and to aſſure you that there is no 


+ An Heroic Poem writ at 15 years old, 
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man living, who wiſhes you better, or would be more 


pleas'd to contribute any ways to your ſatisfaction or 
ſervice. 

I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, I 
find to be reviſed, and augmented, in ſeveral places, 
as the title page of my third edition pretends it to be, 


When I ſee you next, I will ſhew you the ſeveral paſ- 
ſages alter d, and added by the author, beſide what you 


mentioned to me. 

I proteſt to you, this laſt peruſal of him has given 
me ſuch new degrees, I will not ſay of pleaſure, but 
of admiration and aſtoniſhment, that I look upon the 
ſublimity of Homer, and the majeſty of Virgil, with 
ſomewhat leſs reverence than I uſed to do. I challenge 
you, with all your partiality, to ſhew me in the firſt of 
theſe any thing equal to the Allegory of Sin and Death, 
either as to the greatneſs and juſtneſs of the inven- 
tion, or the height and beauty of the colouring. What 
I look'd upon as a rant of Barrow's, I now begin to 
think a ſerious truth, and could almoſt venture to ſet 
my hand to it, 

Hec quicungque legit, tantum cecinifſe putabit 
Mzoniden Ranas, Virgilium Culices, 
But more of this when we meet. When I left the town 
the D. of Buckingham continued ſo ill that he receiv'd 
no meſſages ; oblige me ſo far as to let me know how 
he does; at the ſame time I ſhall know how you do, 
and that will be a double ſatisfaction to 
Your, etc, 
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LET e 
The Anſwer. 


Mr Loxp, | Nov. 20, 1717. 

1 Am truly obliged by your kind condolence on my 

Father's death, and the deſire you expreſs that [ 
ſhould improve this incident to my advantage, [1 
know your Lordſhip's friendſhip to me is ſo extenſive, 
that you include in that wiſh buth my ſpiritual and my 
temporal advantage ; and it is what I owe to that friend- 
ſhip, to open my mind unreſervedly to you on this 
head. It is true, I have loſt a parent for whom no 
gains I could make would be any equivalent. But that 
was not my only tye: I thank God another ſtill remains 
(and long may it remain) of the ſame tender nature: 
Genitrix eſt nibi and excuſe me if 1 ſay with Euryalus, 

nequeam lacrymas perferre parentis. 
A rigid divine may call it a carnal tye, but ſure it is a 
virtuous one : at leaſt I am more certain that it is a duty 


of nature to preſerve a good parent's life and happineſs, 
than I am of any ſpeculative point whatever. 


Ignaram hujus quodcunque pericli 


Hanc ego, nunc, linguam ? 


For ſhe, my Lord, would think this ſeparation more 
grievous than any other, and I, for my part, know as 
little as poor Euryalus did, of the ſucceſs of ſuch an ad- 
venture, (for an Adventure it is, and no ſmall one, in 
ſpite of the moſt poſitive divinity.) Whether the change 
would be to my ſpiritual advantage, God only knows: 
this I know, that I mean as well in the religion I now 


profeſs, as I can poſſibly ever do in another. Can 4 


man who thinks ſo, juſtify a change, even if he thought 
both equally good? To ſuch an one, the part of Join- 
=. 
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in with any one body of Chriſtians might perhaps be 
eaſy, but I think it would not be ſo, to Renounce the 
other. 

Your Lordſhip has formerly advis'd me to read the 
beſt controverſies | between the Churches. Shall I tell 
you a ſecret? | did-fo at fourteen years old, (for I loved 
reading, and my father had no other books) there was 
2 collection of all that had been written on both ſides 
in the reign of King James the ſecond :-I warm'd my 
head with them, and the conſequence was, that I found 
myſelf a Papiſt and a Proteſtant by turns, according to 
the laſt book I read *. - I am afraid moſt Seekers are in 
the ſame caſe, and when they ſtop, they are not ſo pro - 
perly converted, as out-witted. You ſee how little 
glory you would gain by my converſion. And after all, 
| venly believe your Lordſhip and I are both of the ſame 
religion, if we were thoroughly underſtood by one ano- 
ther, and that all honeſt and reaſonable chriſtians would 
be ſo, if they did but talk enough together every day ; 
and had nothing to do together, but to ſerve God, and 
live in peace with their neighbour. 

As to the temporal ſide of the queſtion, I can have no 
Uſpute with you ; it is cgrtain, all the beneficial circum- 
ſtances of life, and all the ſhining ones, lie on the 
part you would invite me to. But if I could bring 
myſelf to fancy, what I think you do but fancy, that 
[ have any talents for active life, I want health for 
it; and beſides it is a real truth, I have leſs Inclina- 
tion (if poſſible) than Ability. Contemplative life is 
not only my ſcene, but it is my habit too. I begun 
my life where moſt people end theirs, with a diſ-reliſh 
of all that the world calls ambition: I don't know 


This is an excellent deſcription of every Reader labouring in 
religious controverſy, without poſſeſſing the — on which 2 
11ght judgment of the points in queſtion is to be regulated, 4 

Vor. V. * | 
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why 'tis called ſo, for to me it always ſeem'd to be 
rather fooping than climbing. Pl tell you my politic and 
religious ſentiments in a few words. In my politics, I 
think no further than how to preſerve the peace of my 
life, in any government under which I live; nor in my 
religion, than to preſerve the peace of my conſcience, 
in any church with which I communicate. I hope all 
churches and all governments are fo far of God, as they 
are rightly underſtood, and rightly adminiſtred: and 
where they are, or may be wrong, I leave it to God 
alone to mend or reform them ; which whenever he 
does, it muſt be by greater inſtruments than I am, 1 


am not a papiſt, for I renounce the temporal invaſions 


of the papal power, and deteſt their arrogated authority 
over Princes and States, I am a Catholic in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word. If I was born under an abſolute 
prince, I would be a quiet ſubject; but I thank God 
I was not. I have a due ſenſe of the excellence of the 
Britiſh conſtitution. In a word, the things I have al- 
ways wiſhed to fee are not a Roman Catholic, or a 
French Catholic, or a Spaniſh Catholic, but a true Ca- 
tholic : and not a King of Whigs, or a King of Tories, 
but a King of England, Which God of his mercy 
grant his preſent Majeſty may be, and all future Majel- 
ties: You ſee, my Lord, I end like a preacher : this is 
Sermo ad Clerum, not ad Populum. Believe me, with in- 
finite obligation and ſincere thanks, ever 
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LETTER V. 


Sept. 23, 1720. 
Hope you have ſome time ago receiv'd the Sulphur, 


and the two volumes of Mr. Gay, as inſtances (how 


f Your, ee. 
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ſmall ones ſoever) that I wiſh yon both health and 
diverſion, What I now fend for your peruſal, I ſhall 
ſay nothing of; not to foreſtall by a ſingle word what 
you promis'd to ſay upon that ſubject. Your Lord- 
ſhip may criticiſe from Virgil to theſe Tales ; as Solo- 
mon wrote of every thing from the cedar to the hyſſop. 
I have ſome cauſe, fince J laſt waited on you at Brom- 
ley, to look upon you as a prophet in that retreat, from 
whom oracles are to be had, were mankind wiſe enough 
to go thither to conſult you: The fate of the South- 
ſea ſcheme has, much ſooner than I expected, verif d 
what you told me. Moſt people thought the time 
would come, but no man prepared for it; no man 
conſidered ĩt would come /i4e a Thief in the Night, ex- 
actly as it happens in the caſe of our death. Methinks 
God has puniſh'd the avaritious, as he often puniſhes 
ſinners, in their own way, in the very fin itſelf; the 
thirſt of gain was their crime, that thirſt continued be- 
came their puniſhment and ruin. As for the few who 
have the good fortune, to remain with half of what they 
imagined they had (among whom 1s your humble ſer. 
vant) I would have them ſenſible of their felicity, and 
convinced of the truth of old Hefiod's maxim, who, after 
half his eſtate was ſwallowed by the Directors of thoſe 
days, reſolved, that ha/f to be more than the whole. 
Does not the fate of theſe people put you in mind 
of two paſſages, one in Job, the other from the Pſalmiſt ? 


Men ſhall groan out of the City, and hiſs them out of 
their PLACE, | 


They have dreamed out their dream, and awakening 
have found nothing in their hands, | 
Indeed the univerſal poverty, which is the conſe» 
quence of univerſal avarice, and which will fall hardeſt 
upon the guiltleſs and induſtrious part of mankind, is 


truly lamentable. The univerſal deluge of the S8. Sea, 
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| contrary to the old deluge, has drowned all except 2 


few Unrighteous men: but it is ſome comfort to me that 
Jam not one of them, even tho? I were to ſurvive and 
rule the world by it. I am much pleas'd with a thought 
of Dr, Arbuthnot's ; he ſays the government and South- 
Sea company have only lock'd up the money of the 
people, upon conviction of their Lunacy (as is uſual in 
the caſe of Lunatics) and intend to reſtore them as much 
as may be fit for ſuch people, as faſt as they ſhall ſee 
them return to their ſenſes. 

The latter part of your letter does me ſo much ho- 
nour, and ſhews me ſo much kindneſs, that I muſt both 


be proud and pleas'd, in a great degree; but I aſſure 


you, my Lord, much more the laſt than the firſt. For 
I certainly know, and feel, from my own heart, which 
truly reſpects you, that there may be a ground for your 
partiality, one way; but I find not the leaſt ſymptoms 


in my head, of any foundation for the other. In a 


word, the beſt reaſon I know for my being pleas'd, is, 


that you continue your favour towards me; the beſt ! 


know for being proud, would be that you might cure 
me of it; for I have found you to be ſuch a phyſician 
as does not only repair but improve. I am, with the 


"ſincereſt eſteem, and moſt grateful acknowledgment, | 


Your, etc. 


— 
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LETTER VI. 
From the Biſhop of RocHESTER. 


"HE Arabian Tales, and Mr. Gay's books, I re- 
ceiv*d not till Monday night, together with your 
letter ; for which I thank you. I have had a fit of the 
gout upon me ever fince I returned hither from Welt- 
minſler on Saturday might laſt : it has found its way into 
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my hands as well as legs, ſo that I have been utterly 
incapable of writing. This is the firſt letter that I have 
ventured upon; which will be written, I fear, waci/lan- 
tibus literis, as, Tully ſays, Tyro's letters were, after his 
Recovery from an illneſs. What I ſaid to you in mine 
about the Monument, was intended only to quicken, 
not to alarm you, It is not worth your while to know 
what I meant by it: but when I ſee you, you ſhall. I 
hope you may be at the Deanry, towards the end of 


October, by which time, I think of ſettling there for the 


winter. What do you think of ſome ſuch ſhore inſerip- 
tion as this in Latin, which may, in a few words, ſay 


all that is to be ſaid of Dryden, and yet nothing more 
than he deſerves ? 


JOHANNI DRYDENO, 


CVI POESIS ANGLICANA 
VIM SVAM AC VENERES DEBET3; 
ET SIQVA IN POSTERVM AVGEBITVR LAVDEz 
© EST ADBVC DEBITVRA; © -* 
HONORIS ERGO P. ete. 


To ſhew you that I am as much in earneſt in the 
affair as you yourſelf, ſomething I will ſend you too 
of this kind in Engliſh. If your deſign holds of fixing 
Dryden's name only below, and his Buſto above=may 
not lines like theſe be grav'd juſt under the name:? 

This Sheffield rais'd, to Dryden's aſbes juſt, 

Here fix d his Name, and there his la ure d Buſt. 

What elſe the Muſe in Marble might expreſs, 

I known already; Praiſe would make him Iaſi. + 

Or thus 
More needs not; where acknowle gd Merits reign, 
Praiſe is impertinent ; and Cenſure vai v. 


This you'll take as a proof of my zeal at leaſt, tho' it 
be none of my talent in Poetry. When you have rcad 
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it over, I'll forgive you if you ſhould not once in your 


life-time: again think of it. 
And now, Sir, for your 4ratian T, 4 . IN as I 


have been, almoſt ever ſince they came to hand, I haye 


read as much of them, as ever I ſhall read while I live, 
Ingeed they do not pleaſe my taſte : they are writ with 


Jo romantic an air, and, allowing for the difference of 


eaſtern manners, are yet, upon any ſuppoſition that can 
be made, of ſo wild and abſurd a contrivance (at leaſt 
to my northern underſtanding) that I'have not only no 
Pleaſure, but no patience, in peruſing them. They are 
to me like the odd paintings on Indian ſcreens, which 


| at firſt glance may ſurprize and pleaſe a little :- but, when 
you fix your eye intently upon them, they appear fo ex- 


e or diſproportion'd, and monſtrous, that they give 
a judicious eye pain, and * tc ſeek for relief from, 


ſuome other Object. 


They may furniſh the mind with ſome new w images: 
blip I think- the purchaſe is made at too great an ex- 


* .. pence : for to read thoſe two volumes through, liking 
them as little as I do; would be a terrible penance, and 


to read them with pleaſure would be dangerous on the 
other fide, becauſe of the infection. I will never be- 


lieve, that you have any keen reliſh of them, till E And 
you write worſe than' you do, which, I dare ſay, l 
never ſhall. Who that Petit de /aCroi/+ is, the pretend - 


ed author of them, 1 cannot tell: but obſerving how 
full they are in the deſcriptions of dreſs, furniture, . 
1 cannot help thinking them the product of ſome Wo- 
man's imagination; and, believe me, I would do any 
thing but break with you, rather than be bound to-read 
them over with attention. 

I am forry that I was ſo true a prophet in reſpe& of 
the S. Sea; ſorry, I mean, as far as your loſs is con- 
cern'd: for in the general I ever was and AZ am ol 
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the freedom of an honeſt, tho? perhaps injudicious friend, 


they were any body's elſe but yours, yet as they are 
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opinion, that had that project taken root and flouriſh's; 
it would by degrees have overturn'd our conſtitution. 
Three or four hundred millions was ſuch a weight, that 
which-ſoever way it had leaned, muſt have borne down 
all before it—Bat of the dead we muſt ſpeak gently; 
and therefore, as Mr. Dryden ſays wien, Peace be 
to its Manes ! | 

Let me add one refleQion, to make you eaſy in your 
i lack, Had you got all that you have loſt beyond 
what you venitur'd, conſider that your ſuperfluous gains 
would have ſprung from the ruin of ſeveral families that . 
now want neceſſaries; a thought, under which a” good 
and good-natured man that grew rich. by ſuch means, 
could not, I perſuade myſelf, * eren eaſy. Adieu 
and believe We, ever 
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mn ETER vn. 
Prom the Biſhop f RocnzsT EA. 


March 26, 1721. 

you are not yourſelf gladder you are well, than I 

am; eſpecially ſince I can pleaſe myſelf with the 

thought that when you had loſt your health elſewhere; 

you recovered it here. May theſe lodgings never treat 

you worſe, nor you at any time have leſs reaſon to be 
tond of them ! 

[ thank you for the fight of your * Verſes, and with 
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muſt tell you, that tho' I could like ſome of them, if 


yours, and to be own'd as ſuch, I can ſcarce like any of 
* Epitaph on Mr, Harcourt, 
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them. Not but that the four firſt lines are good, eſpe- 
cially the ſecond couplet ; and might, if followed by 


| four others as good, give reputation to a writer of a L 
leſs eſtabliſhed fame: but from you I expect ſome. 11 
thing of a more perfect kind, and which the oftener t 
it is read, the more it will be admired. When you p 
barely exceed other writers, you fall much beneath 0 
yourſelf: tis your misfortune now to write without i 
a rival, and to be tempted by that means to be more t 
.careleſs, than you would otherwiſe be in your com- i 
Poſures. 


Thus much I could not forbear ſaying, tho” I have 
a motion of "conſequence in the Houſe of Lords to-day, 
and muſt prepare for it. Iam even with you for your 
ill paper; for I write upon wosſe, having no other at 
hand. I wiſh you the continuance of your health moſt 
heartily; and am ever 
* ob ot er | _ Your, etc, 
I have ſent Dr, Arbuthnot the + Latin MS. which I 
could not find when you left me; and I am fo angry at 
the writer for his deſign, and his manner of executing 
it, that I could hardly forbear ſending him a line of 
Virgil along with it. The chief Reaſoner of that phi- 
loſophic farce is a Gallo Ligur, as he is call'd—what 
that means in Engliſh or French, I can't ſay — but all he 
ſays, is in fo looſe and ſlippery and trickiſh a way of 
reaſoning, that I could not forbear applying the paſſage 
of Virgil to him, | 
+ Written by Huetius, biſhop of Avranches. He was a mean 
reaſoner; as may be ſeen by a-vaſt collection of fanciful and extra- 
vagant conjectures, which he call'd a demenſtration; mixed up with 
much reading, which his friends called learning, and delivered (by 
the allowance of all) in good Litin, This not being received for 
what he would give it, he compoſed a treatiſe of the queakneſs 1 the 
buman underſtanding : a poor ſyſtem of ſcepticiſm z indeed little 
other than an abſtract from Sextus Empiricus, 
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Vane Ligur, fruſtrague animis elate ſuperbis ! 
Neguic quam patrias tentaſſi lubricus artes— 


To be ſerious, I hate to ſee a book gravely written, and 
in all the forms of argumentation, which proves no- 


thing, and which ſays nothing ; and endeavours only to 
put us into a way of diſtruſting our own faculties, and 
doubting whether the marks of truth and falſhood can 
in any caſe be diſtinguiſhed from each other. Could 
that bleſſed point be made out (as it is a contradiction 
in terms to ſay it can) we ſhould then be in the moſt 
uncomfortable. and wretched ſtate in the world; and I 
would in that caſe be glad to exchange my Reaſon, with * 
a dog for his Inſtinct, to-morrow. 
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8 LETTER- VIII. 
L. Chancellor Haxcounr to Mr. Barn. 


72 


Decemb. 6, 1722. 
Cannot but ſuſpect myſelf of being very unreaſonable 

in begging you once more to review the inclos'd. 
Your friendſhip draws this trouble on you. I may free- 
ly own to you, that my tenderneſs makes me exceeding 
hard to be ſatisfied with any thing which can be ſaid 
on ſuch an unbappy ſubject. I caus'd the Latin Epi- 

taph to be as often alter'd before I could approve of it. 
When' once your Epitaph is ſet up, there can. be no 
alteration of it, it will remain a perpetual monument of 


our friendſhip, and, I aſſure myſelf, you will ſo ſettle 


it, that it ſhall be worthy of you. I doubt whether the 
word, deny d, in the third line, will juſtly admit of that 
conſtruction which it ought to bear (viz.) renounced, 
deſerted, etc. deny'd is capable, in my opinion, of ha- 
ving an ill ſenſe put upon it, as too great uneaſineſs, or 
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more good-nature, than a wiſe man ought to have, F 
very well remember you told me, you could ſcarce 


mend thoſe two lines, and therefore I can ſcarce ex- 
pedt your — Ns for my deſiring you to reconſider 


them. 


Harcourt flands dumb, and Pope is ford d to oak, 


1. A perfectly, at leaſt without further diſcourſing 


Jou, reconcile myſelf to the firſt part of that line; and 
the word farc (which was my own, and, I perſuade 


myſelf, for that reaſon only ſubmitted to by you) ſeetns 


to carry too doubtful a conſtruction for an Epitaph, 


"which, as I appreherid,” ought as eaſily to be underſtood 


as read, I ſhall acknowledge it as a very particular fa- 


vour, if at your beſt leiſure you will peruſe the incloſed, 


and vary it, if you think it capable of being amended, 


and let me ſee you * 9 next week. 4 


1 am, ete. 


ee ee eee = 
"LETTER IX. 
The Biſhop of RocursTeR to Mr. Porz. 
Sept. 27, 1721. 


1 Am now confined: to my bed-· chamber, and to the 


matzed room, wherein I am writing, ſeldom ven- 
turing to be carried down even into the parlour to din- 
ner, "unleſs when company to whom J cannot excuſe 


my ſelf, eomes, which Tam not ill pleas'd 1a find is now 
very ſeldom. This is my cafe in the ſunny part of the 
. year: what muſt I expe, when 


iter um contriſtat Aquarius annum? 
4 Tf theſe things be done in the green tree, what ſhall 


0 be done in the dry?“ Excuſe me for employing q 
fentence of Scripture on this occaſion ; I apply it ve} 


- 


very 
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ſeriouſly. One thing relieves me a little, under the itt 
proſpect I have of ſpending my time at the Deanry this 
winter; that I ſhall” have the opportunity of ſeeing you. 
. oftener ; tho', I am afraid, you will have little pleafure- 


in ſeeing me there. So much for my ill ftate of health, 


which I had not touch'd on, had not your friendly letter 
been fo fall of it. One civil thing, that you ſay in it» 


made me think you had been reading Mr. Waller; and. 


poſſeſs'd of that image at the end of his copy, à la ma- 


lade, had you not beſtow'd it on one who has no right 
to the leaſt part of the character. If you have not read 
the verſes lately, Jam ſure you remember them becauſe 
you forget nothing. 


With ſuch a grate you entertain, 
And look with ſuch contempt on pain, etc. 


I mention them not on the account of that couplet;, 
but one that follows; which ends with the very ſame: 
rhymes and words {appear and clear) that the ' eouplet- 
bat one aſter that does and therefore in my Waller 
there is a various reading of the firſt of A 5 
for there it runs thus, 


So lighthings i in a ay air- 
Scorch more, than when the ſky is fair. 


You will ſay that I am not very much in pain, nor very; 


buſy, when I can reliſh theſe amuſements, ahd you will: 
. ſay true: for at preſent I am in both theſe teſpects vety/ 


caſy. 

had not ſtrength enough to attend Mr. Prior to his 
grave, elſe I would have done it, to have ſhew'd his 
friends that I had forgot and forgiven what he wrote 
on me. He is buried, as he defired, at the feet of 


Spencer, and I will take care to make good in every re · 


ſpect what I ſaid to him when living; particularly as tov 
the Triplet he wrote for his own Epitaph; which while. 
Q 6 
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we were in good terms, I promis 'd him ſhould never 
pear on his tomb while I was Dean of Weſtminſter, 

J am pleas'd to find you have ſo much pleaſure, and 

(which is the foundation of it) ſo much health at Lord 
HBathurſt's: may both continue till I ſee you! may my 
Lord have as much ſatisfaction in building the houſe in 
the wood, and uſing it when built, as you have in de- 
ſigning it! I canot ſend a wiſh after him that means him 
more happineſs, and yet, I am ſure, I wiſh him as much 
as he wiſhes himſelt. 


I am, etc. 


. —_— _ — 


| LS: TT:B N. X. 
From the ſame. 


Bromley, OR. 15, 1721. 
Jy Ovihilanding I write this on Sunday even, to ac- 
| knowledge the receipt of yours this morning ; yet, 
I foreſee, it will not reach you till Wedneſday morn- 
ings And before ſet of ſun that day I hope to reach 
my winter quarters at the Deanry. I hope, did I ſay? 
I recall that word, for it implies deſire: and, God 
knows, that is far from being the caſe. For I never 
part with this place but with regret," tho' I generally 
keep here what Mr. Cowley calls the worſt of company 
in the world, my own; and ſee either none beſide, or 
what is worſe than none, ſome of the Arrii, or Sebeſi of 
my neighbourhood : Characters, which Tully paints ſo 
well in one of his Epiſtles, and complains of the too 
civil, but impertinent interruption they gave him in his 
retirement. Since T have named thoſe gentlemen, and 
the book is not far from me, I will turn to the place, 


and by pointing it out to you, give you the pleaſure of 


* * — 0 8 E 


peruſing the epiſtle, which is a very agreeable one, if 


Chriſtmas. Let me ſee you therefore while I am in a 


- them. Shakeſpear ſhall bear it company, and be put 
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my memory.does not fail me. 

am ſurpriz'd to find that my Lord Bathurſt and you 
are parted ſo ſoon ; he has been ſick, I know, of ſome - 
late tranſactions; but ſhould that fickneſs continue fill 
in ſome meafure, I propheſy, it will be quite off by the 
beginning of November: a letter or two from his Lone 
don friends, and a ſurfeit of ſolitude, will ſoon make 
him change his reſolution and his quarters. I vow to 
you, I could live here with pleaſure all the winter, and 
be contented with hearing no more news than the Lon. 
don Journal, or ſome ſuch trifling paper, affords me, 
did not the duty of my place require, abſolutely require 
my attendance at Weſtminſter ; where, I hope, the 
Prophet will now and then remember he has a bed 
and a candleſtick, In ſhort, I long to ſee you, and 
hope you will come, if not a day, yet at leaſt an 
hour ſooner to town than you intended, in order to 
afford me that ſatisfation. I am now, I thank God l 
as well as ever I was in my life, except that I can 
walk ſcarce at all without crutches : And I would 
willingly compound the matter with the gout, to be 
no better, could I hope to be no worſe; but that: is 
a vain thought, I expe& a new attack long before 


condition to reliſh you, before: the days (and the 
nights) come, when I ſhall (and malt) ſay, I have no 
pleaſure in them. 

I will bring your {mall volume of Paſtorals along 
with me, that you may not be diſcouraged from lending 
me books, when you find me ſo punctual in returning 


into your hands as clear and as fair as it came out of- 
them, tho? you, I think, have been dabbling here and 
there with the text: I have had more reverence for the 


—— 
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* writer and the printer, and left every thing ſtanding juſt 
as I found it. However, I thank you for the pleaſure 


you have given me in putting me upon reading him 


once more before I die. 


I believe I ſhall ſcarce repeat that pleaſure any more, 
Having other work to do, and other things to think of, 


but none that will interfere with the offices of friend- 


ſhip, in the exchange of which with you, Sir, I hope to 


"ive and die 


Your,. etc. 


P. S. Addiſon's works came to my hands yeſterday. 


I cann6t'bur think it very odd fot of incidents, that 
the book ſhould be didicated by a * dead man to+a 


dead man; and even that the new patron to whom 


Fickell choſe to inſcribe his verſes, ſhould be dead alſo 


before they were publiſhed. Had I been in the Editor's. 


place 1 ſhould have been a little apprehenſive for my- 
ſelf, under a thought that every one who had any hand 


in that work was to die before the publication of it. 


Vou ſee, when I am converſing with you, I know not 
how to give over, till the very bottom of the paper ad- 
- moniſhes me once more to bid you adieu! 


„ — 


LETTER XI. 


My Loxy, Feb. 8, 1721˙2. 
JE is ſo long ſince. I: had the pleaſure of an hour with 

your Lordſhip, that I ſhould begin to think myſelf 
no longer Amicus omnium horarum, but for finding my- 
ſelf ſo in my conſtant thoughts of you. In thoſe I was 
with, you many. hours this very day, and had you (where 


— 


I wiſh and hope one day to ſee you really) in my 


garden, at Twirnam. When I went laſt to town, and 
® Mr, Addiſon, + Mr. Crsggs. 1 Lord Warwick, 
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was on wing for the Deanry, I heard your Lordſhip was 
gone the day before to Bromley, and there you con- 
tinued till after my return hither, I fincerely wiſh you 


whatever you wiſh yourſelf, and all you wiſh your friends 


or family. All I mean by this word or two, is juſt to 
tell you fo; till in perſon I find you as I deſire, that is, 
find you well : eaſy, refign'd, and happy you will make 
yourſelf, and (I believe) every body that converſes with. 


you; if I may judge of your power over other mens 


minds and affections, by that which you will ever have 
over thoſe of 


Your, etc.. 


— | — — — 


— . 


LETTER XL 
From the Biſhop of Rocurs TER. 
Feb. 26, 1721-2; 


PEmy me, dear Sir, to break into your retirement, 3 


and to deſire of you a complete copy of thoſe verſes 
on Mr. Addifon® ; fend me alſo your laſt reſolution, 
which ſhall punQually be obſerved in relation to my 
giving out any copy of it; for I am again ſolicited by 
another Lord, to whom I have given the ſame anſwer 
as formerly. No ſmall piece of your writing has 
been ever fonght after ſo much: it has pleas'd every 
man without exception, to whom it has been read. 
Since you now therefore know where your real ſtrength 
lies, J hope you will not ſafer that talent to lye unem- 
ploy'd. For my part, I ſhould be fo glad to ſee you 
finiſh ſomething of that kind, that I could be con- 
tent to be a little ſneer'd at in a line or fo, for the 


An imperfect Copy was got out, very much to * Author's 
ſurprize, who never would give any. 
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ſake of the pleaſure I ſhould have in reading the reſt. 
_ | have talk'd my ſenſe of this matter to you once or 
. twice, and now I put it under my hand, that you 
may ſee it is my deliberate opinion. What weight 
that may have with you I cannot ſay: but it pleaſes 
me to have an opportunity of ſhewing you how well 
I wiſh you, and how true a friend I am to your fame, 
Which I deſire may grow every. day, and in every kind 
of writing, to which you ſhall pleaſe to turn your pen, 
Not but that I have ſome little intereſt in the propoſal, 
as I ſhall be known to have been acquainted with a man 
that was capable of excelling in ſuch different manners, 
and did ſuch honour to his country and language ; and 


yet was not diſpleas'd ſometimes to read what was writ- 


ten by his humble ſervant, 


"i , 0 1 


LETTER XIII. 

| March 14, 1724-2, 
1 Was Aiappointed (much more than, thoſe who com- 

_ = monly uſe that phraſe on ſuch occaſions) in miſſing 
you at the Deanry, where I lay ſolitary two nights. In- 


_ deed I truly partake in any degree of concern that af. 
fects you, and I wiſh every ching may ſucceed as you 


nn 


daeeſire in your own family, and in that which, I think, 
vou no leſs account your own, and is no leſs your fa- 


mily, the whole world: for I take you to be one of the 
true friends of it, and to your power its protector. 
Tho' the noiſe and daily buſtle for the public be now 
over, I dare ſay, a good man is ſtill tendring its welfare; 
as the Sun in the winter, when ſeeming to retire from 
the world, is preparing benedictions and warmth for 4 
better ſeaſon. No man wiſhes your Lordſhip more 
© "quiet, more tranquillity, than I, who know you ſhould 
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underſtand the value of it: but I don't wiſh you a jot 
leſs concern'd or lefs active than you are, in all ſincere, 
and therefore warm, deſires of public good. 

+ I beg the kindneſs (and *tis for that chiefly I trouble 


you with this letter) to favour me with notice as ſoon as. 


you return to London, that I may come and make you 
a proper viſit of a day or two : for hitherto I have not 
been your Viſitor, but your Lodger, and I accuſe my- 
ſelf of it. I have now no earthly thing to oblige my 
being in town (a point of no ſmall ſatisfaction to me) 
but the beit reaſon, the ſeeing a friend. As long, my 
Lord, as you will let me call you ſo (and I dare ſay you 
will, till I forfeit what, I think, I never ſhall, my vera- 
city and integrity) I ſhall eſteem myſelf fortunate, in 
ſpite of the South-ſea, Poetry, Popery, and Poverty. 

L can't tell you how ſorry I am, you ſhould be trou- 
bled a-new by any fort of people. 1 heartily wiſh, 
Quo ſupereſt, ut tibi Yivas—that you may teach me 
how to do the ſame: who, without any real impedi- 
ment to acting and living rightly, do act and live as 
fooliſhly as if T were a Great man, 

Jam, etc. 


. — ——_— 
2 


— — — — „„ 


LETTER XIV. 
From the Biſhop of RocnegsTE *. 


March 16 1721-2, 
As a viſitant, a > lodge! a friend (or under what other 
denomination ſoever) you are always welcome to 


me; and will be more fo, I hope, every day that we 


lire: for, to tell you the truth, I like you as I like 
myſelf, beſt when we have both of us leaſt buſineſs. It 
has been my fa'e to be engaged in it much and often, 


dy the ſtations in * I was placed: but God, that 
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knows my heart, knows, I never lov'd it: and am fil 
leſs in love with it than ever, as I find leſs temptation 
to act with any hope of ſucceſs, If I am good for any 
| thing, ts in angulo cum libello; and yet a good part of 
my time has been ſpent, 0 perhaps muſt be ſpent, 
far otherwiſe. For I will never, while I have health, 
be wanting to my duty in my poſt, or in any reſpect, 
how little ſoever I may like my employment, and how 
hopeleſs ſoever I may be in the diſcharge of it. 

In the mean time the judicious world is pleas'd to 
think that I delight in work which J am obliged to un- 
dergo, and aim at things which I from my heart de- 
ipiſe; let them think as they will, o 1 might be at h- 
berty to act as I will, and ſpend my time in ſuch a 


- * manger aß is moſt aprecable to me. 1 cannot ſay I do 


ſo now, for I am here without any books, and if I had 
them could not uſe them to my ſatisſaction, while my. 
mind is taken up in 4 more melancholy * manner; 


And how long, or hou/ little a while it may be ſo taken 


up God only knows, and to * will I implicitly enge 
. 1 eyery ** GW. | 
, 1 am, etc. 


— — — — ge — — — 42 o —ͤů K 2 
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LETTER XV. 


Mr S be" ; March 19. e 

1 Am extremely ſenſible of is repeated favour of your 
4 kind letters, and your thoughts of me in abſence, 
even among thoughts of mach nearer concern to your- 
ſelf on the one hand, and of much more importance 
to the world on the other, which cannot but engage 
you at this juncture. I am very certain of your good- 
will, and of the warmth which is in you inſeparable 


from it. 
Y | In his Lady's Iaſt Sickneſs, 


/ cm cok £5 oC. 
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Your remembrance of Twitenham is a freſh inſtance 
of that partiality. I hope the advance of the fine ſea- 
fon will ſet you upon your legs, enough to enable you 
to get into my garden, where I will carry you up a 
Mount, in a point of view to ſhew yomthe glory of 
my little kingdom. If you approgÞ it, I ſhall be in 
danger to boaſt, like Nebuchadnezzur, of the things I 
have made, and to be turn'd to converſe, not with the 
beaſts of the field, but with the birds of the grove, 
which 1 ſhall take to be no great puniſhment. For 


indeed I heartily deſpiſe the ways of the world, __ 
molt of the great ones of it. 


Ob heep me innocent, make others great!? 
And you may judge how comfortably I am ſtrength- 


end in chis opinion, when ſuch as Four Lordſhip bear 


teſtimony to its vanity and emptineſs. Tinnit, inane oft, 


with the picture of one ringing on the globe wich his 


finger, is the belt thing I have the luck to remember iu 


that great Poet Quarles (not that I forget the Devil at 
. bowls; which I Know to be your Locdſhip's ee * 
cut, as well as fayourite diverſion.) 4 


The fituation here is pleaſant, and the view ** 


enough, to humour the moſt retired, and agree with the 
moſt contemplative. Good air, ſolitary groves, and 


{paring diet, ſufficient to make you fancy yourſelf (what; 
you are in temperance, tho” elevated into a greater 
figure. by your ſtation) one of the Fathers of the De- 
ſart, Here yon may think (to uſe an author's words, 
whom you fo juſtly prefer to all his followers that you'll 
receive them kindly, tho' taken from his wocſt work z) 


That in Eliab's banquet you partake, 
Qr fit a gueſt with Daniel, at his Pulſe. 


The Paradiſe Regain'd. I ſuppoſe this was in compliment to 
Biſhop. It could ne ver be his own opinion, 
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I am ſincerely free with you, as you defire 1 ſhould, 
and approve of your not having your coach here, * 
if you would ſee Lord C“ or any body elſe, I have 
another chariot, beſides that little one you laugh'd' at 
when you compar'd me to Homer in a nut-ſhell. But 
if you would be entirely private, no body ſhall know 
any thing of the matter. Believe me (my Lord) no 
man is with more perfect acquieſcence, nay with more 
willing acquieſcence (not even any of your own Sous of 
the Charch) | 


Your obedient, etc. 


LETTER XVI. 


From the Biſhop of RocuzzrER, 


April 6, 1722. 

NBR all the leiſure in the Ware I have no 
leiſure, no ſtomach to write to you: the gradual 
approaches of death are before my eyes. I am con- 
vinced that it muſt be ſo; and yet make a ſhift to flat- 
ter myſelf ſometimes with the thought, that it may 
Poſſibiy be otherwiſe. And that very thought, tho! it 
is directly contrary to my reaſon, does for a few mo- 
ments make me eaſy however not eaſy enough in 
- good earneſt, to think of any thing but the melancholy 
| obje&t that employs them. Therefore wonder not that 
1 do not anſwer your kind letter: 1 ſhall anſwer it too 
ſoon, I fear, by accepting your friendly invitation- 
When I do fo, no conveniencies will be wanting: for 
II ſee no body but you and your mother, and the 
ſervants. Viſits to ſtateſmen always were to me (and 
. are now more than ever) inſipid things; let the men 
that expect, that wiſh to thrive by them, pay them 
2 that homage ; I am free. When I want them, they 
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me, I ſhall be ſure to hear of them at mine. But pro- 
bably they will deſpiſe me ſo much, and I ſhall court 


them ſo little, that we ſhall both of us keep our diſtance, 


When I come to you, tis in order to be with you 
only; a preſident of the council, or a ſtar and garter 
will make no more impreſſion upon my mind, at ſuch 
a time, than the hearing of a bag- pipe, or the ſight 
of a puppet-ſhew. I have ſaid to Greatneſs ſome time 


ago——Tuas tibi res habeto, Egomet curabo meas, The 


time is not far off when we ſhall all be upon the level: 


and I am reſolv'd, for my part, to anticipate that time, 
and be upon the level with them now: for he is ſo, 


that neither ſeeks nor wants them. Let them have 
more virtue and leſs pride; and then FI! court them as 
much as any body: but till they reſolve to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves ſome way elſe than by their outward trap- 


pings, I am determined (and, I think, I have a right). 
to be as proud as they are: tho? I truſt in God, my 


pride is neither of ſo odious a nature as 4 nor of 
ſo miſchievous a conſequence. 


know not how I have fallen into this train of think- 


ing—when J fat down to write I intended only to ex- 
cuſe myſelf for not writing, and to tell you. that the 
time drew nearer and nearer, when I muſt diſlodge; I 
am preparing for it: for I am at this moment building 
a vault in the Abby for me and mine. *Twas to be in 
the Abby, becauſe of my relation to the place; but tis 


at the weſt door of it: as far from Kings and Cæſars 
as the ſpace would admit of. 


I know not but I may ſtep to town to-morrow, to 
ſee how the work goes forward; but, if I do, I ſhall 


return hither in the evening. I would not have given 

you the trouble of this letter but that they tell me it 

will coſt you nothing, and that our privilege of Frank- 
9 
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ſhall hear of me at their doors: and when they want 
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ing (one of the moſt valuable we have left) is agaia 

allow'd us. | | 
Your, etc. 


— — 


LETTER XVII. 
From the Biſhop of RocnESsTER. 


Bromley, May 25, 1722, 

Had much ado to get hither laſt night, the water 

being ſo rough that the ferry-men were unwilling 
to venture. The firſt thing I ſaw this morning after my 
eyes were open, was your letter, for the freedom and 
kindneſs of which I thank you. Let all compliments 
be laid aſide between us for the future; and depend 
upon me as your faithful friend in all things within my 
Power, as one that truly values you, and wiſhes you all 
manner of happineſs. I thank you and Mrs. Pope for 
my kind reception, which has left a pleaſing impreſſion 
upon me that will not ſoon be effaced. 

Lord * has preſs'd me terribly to ſee him at * and 
told me in a manner betwixt kindneſs and reſentment, 
that it is but a few miles beyond Twitenham. 

I have but a little time left, and a great deal to do 
in it; and muſt expect that ill health will render a good 
ſhare of it uſeleſs : and therefore what is likely to be left 
at the foot of the account, ought by me to be cheriſh'd, 


— 


and not thrown away in compliments. You know the 


Motto of my ſun- dial, Vivite, ait, fugio. I will, as 
far as I am able, follow its advice, and cut off all un- 
neceſſary avocations and amuſements. Therè are thoſe 


that intend to employ me this winter in a way I do not 


like : If they perſiſt in their intentions, I muſt apply 
myſelf to the work they cut out for me, as well as [ 
can. But withal, that ſhall not hinder me from em - 


You, 
little 
tatio 
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ploying myſelf alſo in a way which they do not like. 


The givers of trouble one way ſhall have their ſhare of 
it another ; that at laſt they may be induced to let me 
be quiet, and live to myſelf, with the few (the very 
few) friends I like; for that is the point, the ſingle 


point, I now aim at; tho', I know, the generality of 


the world who are unacquainted with my intentions and 
views, think the very reverſe of this character belongs 
to me. I don't know how I have rambled into this 
account of myſelf; when I fat down to write, I had 
no thought of making that any part of my letter. 

You might have been ſure without my telling you, 
that my right hand is at eaſe; elſe I ſhould not have 
overflow'd at this rate. And yet I have not done, for 
there is a kind intimatien in the end of yours, which I 
underſtood, becauſe it ſeems to tend towards employing 
me in ſomething that is agreeable to you, Pray explain 
yourſelf, and believe that you have not an acquaintance 
in the world that would be more in earneſt on ſuch an 
occaſion than I, for I love you, as well as efteem you. 

All the while I have been writing, Pain, and a fine 
Thruſh have been ſeverally endeavouring to call off my 
attention; but both in vain, nor ſhould I yet part with 
you, but that the turning over a new leaf frights me a 
little, and makes me reſolve to break thro' a new temp- 
tation, before it has taken too faſt hold on me. 


Jam, etc, 


W ” 


LEATTEK AL 
From the ſame. 


June 15, 1722. 
you have generally written firſt, after our parting , 
I will now be before-hand with you in my enqui- 
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ries, how you got home, and how you do, and whether 
you met with Lord“, and deliver'd my civil reproach 
to him, in the manner I deſir d? 1 ſuppoſe you did 
not, becauſe I have heard nothing either from you, or 
from him on that head; as, I ſuppoſe, J might have 
done, if you had found him. 

I am ſick of theſe men of quality; and the more 
ſo, the oft'ner I have any buſineſs to tranſact with them. 
They look upon it as one of their diſtinguiſhing privi. 
leges, not to be punctual in any buſineſs, of how great 
importance ſoever; nor to ſet other people at eaſe, with 
the loſs of the leaſt part of their own. This conduct of 
his vexes me; but to what purpoſe ? or how can I 
alter it ? | 

T long to ſee the original MS. of Milton : but don't 
know how to come at it, without your repeated af- 
_ fiſtance. 

I hope you won't utterly forget what- paſs'd in the 
coach about Samſon Agoniſtes. I ſhall not preſs you 
as to time, but ſome time or other, I wiſh you would 
review, and poliſh that piece. If upon a new perufal 
of it (which I defire you to make) you think as I do, 
that it is written in the very ſpirit of the Ancients ; it 
deſerves your care, and is capable of being improved, 
with little trouble, into a perfect model and ſtandard of 


Tragic poetry—always allowing for its being a flory 


taken out of the Bible ; which is an objection that at 
this time of day, I know, 1s not to be got over, 
J am, etc, 


— 


LETTER XIX. 


July 27. 
1 Have been as conſtantly at Twitenham as your Lord- 
ſhip has at Bromley, ever ſince you ſaw Lord Ba- 


[- 
1 
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murſt. At the time of the Duke of Marlborough's 
funeral, I intend to lie at the Deanry, and moralize one 
evening with you on the vanity of human glory. 

The Dutcheſs's ® letter concerns me nearly, and you 
know it, who know all my thoughts without diſ- 
guiſe : I muſt keep clear of Flattery; I will: and as 
this is an honeſt reſolution, I dare hope, your Lord- 
ſhip will not be ſo unconcern'd for my keeping it, as 
not to aſſiſt me in ſo doing. I beg therefore you would 
repreſent thus much at leaſt to her Grace, that as to 
the fear ſhe ſeems touch'd with, [That the Duke's me- 
mory ſhould have no advantage but what he muſt give 
himſelf, without being beholden to any one friend} 
your Lordſhip .may certainly, and agreeably to your 
character, both of rigid honour and Chriſtian plainneſs, 
tell her, that no man can have any other advantage: 
and that all offerings of friends in ſuch a caſe paſs for 
nothing. Be but ſo good as to confirm what I've repre- 
ſented to her, that an inſcription in the antient way, 
plain, pompous, yet modeſt, will be the moſt uncom- 
mon, and therefore the moſt diſtinguiſhing manner of 
doing it. And fo, I hope, ſhe will be ſatisfied, the 
Duke's honour be preſerv'd, and my integrity alſo ; 
which is too ſacred a thing to be forfeited, in oonſidera- 
tion of any little (or what people of quality may call 
great) honour or diſtinction whatever, which thoſe of 
their rank can _ beſtow on one of mine; and which ins» 
deed they are apt to over. rate, but never ſo much, as 
when they imagine us under any obligation to ſay one 
untrue word in their favour. 

I can only thank you, my Lord, for the kind tranſi. 


tion you make from common buſineſs, to that which is 


the only real buſineſs of every reaſonable creature. In- 


deed I think more of it than you imagine, tha” not * | 


#* The Ducheſs of Buckingham. 
Vor. V. R 
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much as I ought. I am pleas'd with thoſe Latin verſes 
extremely, which are ſo very good that I thought them 
yours, till you call'd them an Horatian Cento, and 
then I recolleted the di/jefi membra poetæ. I won't 
pretend J am fo totally in thoſe ſentiments which you 
compliment me with, as I yet hope to be: You tell me 
I have them, as the civileſt method to put me in mind 
how much it fits me to have them. I ought, firſt, to 
Prepare-my mind by a better knowledge even of good 
prophane writers, eſpecially the Moraliſts, etc. before 
I can be worthy of taſting that ſupreme of books, 
and ſublime of all writings. In which, as in all the 
intermediate ones, you may (if your friendſhip and 
een toward me continue ſo far) be the beſt guide to 


Your, etc. 
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July zo, 1722. 
Have written to the Ducheſs ® Juſt as you defir'd, 
and referred her to our meeting in town for a fur- 
ther. account of ir. 1 have done it the rather becauſe 
our opinion in the caſe is ſincerely mine: and if it 
12 not been ſo, you yourſelf ſhould not have induced 
me to giye it. Whether, and how far ſhe will ac- 
quieſce in it, I cannot ſay: eſpecially in a caſe where 
ſhe thinks the Duke's honour concern'd ; but ſhould ſhe 
ſeem to perſiſt a little at preſent, her good ſenſe (which 
I depend upon) will afterwards ſatisfy her that we are 
in the right, 


® Ducheſs of Buckingham, 


twe 
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I go to-morrow to the Deanry, and, I believe, L ſhall 
ſtay there, till I have ſaid Daſt to duſt, and ſhut up 
that + laſt ſcene of pompous vanity. 

'Tis a great while for me to ſtay there at this time of 
the year; and I know I {ball often ſay to myſelf, while 
| am expecting che funeral, 


| 
| O Rus, quando ego te afpiciam ! ** licebit 
| Daucere ſollicitæ jucunda oblivia wite ! | 


In this caſe I ſhall fancy] hear the * of the dead, 


, thus intreating me, 

At tu facrate nt parce malignus arene 

| Offibus et capiti inhumato | 

Particulam dare- 

Duanquan feflinas, non eft mira longa ; 2 
Iijecto ter pulyere, curras. 

There is an anſwer for me ſomewhere in Hamlet to this 
requeſt, which you remember, tho? I don't. Poor Ghoſt ? 
thou ſhalt be ſatisfied !—or ſomething like it. However 
that be, take care you do not fail in your appointment, 
that the company of the living may make me ſome 

f amends for my attendance on the dead. | 

/ I know you will be glad to hear that I am well: I 

A ſhould always, could I always be here— 

it Sed me | 

ed Imperial trabit Proſerpina : vive, valegue. 


You are the firſt man I ſent to this morning, and the 
laſt man T deſire to converſe with this evening, tho' at 
twenty miles diſtance from you. 


Te, veniente die, 7. e, deredente, require. 


+ This was the Funeral of the Duke of Marlborough, at which 
the Biſhop officiated as Dean of Weſtminfter, in Avg, 1743. 
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LETTER XXI. 


From the Biſhop of Rocaneras. 


Dax Sis, The Tower, April 10, 1723. 

] Thank you for all the inſtances of your friendſhip, 

both before, and fince my misfortunes. A little 
time will complete them, and ſeparate you and me for 
ever. But in what part of the world ſoever I am, I 
will live mindful of your fincere kindneſs to me; and 
will pleaſe myſelf with the thought, that I ſtill live in 
your eſteem and affection, as much as ever I did; and 
that no accidents of life, no diſtance of time, or place, 
will alter you in that reſpect. It never can me; who 
have lov'd and valued you, ever ſince I knew you, and 


ſhall not fail to do it when I am not allowed to tell you 


ſo.; as the caſe will ſoon be. Give my faithful ſervices 
to Dr. Arbuthnot, and thanks for what he ſent me, 
which was much to the purpoſe, if any thing ean be 
ſaid to be to the purpoſe, in a caſe that is already de- 
termined, Let him know my Defence will be ſuch» 
- that neither my friends need bluſh for me, nor will my 
enemies have great occaſion of Triumph, tho” ſure of 
the victory. I ſhall want his advice before I go abroad, 
in many things. But I queſtion whether I ſhall be per- 
mitted to ſee him, or any body, but ſuch as are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary towards the diſpatch of my private af- 
fairs. If ſo, God bleſs you both ; and may no part of 
the ill fortune that attends me, ever purſue either of 
you! I know not but 1 may call upon you at my hear- 
ing, to ſay ſomewhat about my way of ſpending my 
time at the Deanry, which did not ſeem calculated to- 
wards managing plots and conſpiracies, But of that ! 
ſhall confider—You and I have ſpent many hours to- 
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gether upon much pleaſanter ſubjects; and, that I may 
preſerve the old cuſtom, I ſhall not part with you now 
till I have clos'd this letter, with three lines of Malton, 
which you will, 1 know, readily and not without ſome 
degree of concern apply to your ever affeionate, etc. 


Some nat ral Tears he dropt, but wip'd them ſoon : 
The World was all before kim, where to chuſe 
His places of reſt, and Providence his Guide. 


LETTER XXII. 
The Anſwer, TEE 


April 20, 1723. 

1 is not poſſible to expreſs what I think, and what 

I feel ; only this, that I have thought and felt for 
nothing but you, for ſome time paſt : and ſhall think of 
nothing ſo long for the time to come. The greateſt 
comfort I had was an intention (which I would have 
made practicable) to have attended you in your journey, 
to which [ had brought that perſon to conſent, who 
only could have hindered me, by a tye which, tho” it 
may be more tender, I do not think more ſtrong, than 
that of friendſhip. But I fear there will be no way left 
me to tell you this great truth, that I remember you, 
that I love you, that I am grateful to you, that I en- 
tirely eſteem and value you: no way but that one, which 
needs no open warrant to authorize it, or ſecret con- 
veyance to ſecure it; which no bills can preclude, and 


no Kings prevent; a way that can reach to any part of 


the world where you may be, where the very whiſper 
or even the wiſh of a friend muſt not be heard, or even 
ſuſpected: by this way, I dare tell my eſteem and af- 
ſection of you, to your enemies in the gates, and You» 
and they, and their fons, may hear of it. 
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You prove yourſelf, my Lord, to know me for the 
friend I am; in judging that the manner of your De- 
Fence, and your Reputation by it, is a point of the 
Higheſt concern to me: and aſſuring me, it ſhall be 
fuch, that none-of your friends ſhall bluſh for you. Let 
me further prompt you to do yourſelf the beſt and mot 
laſting juſtice : the inſtruments of your Fame to poſterity 
will be in your own hands, May it not be, that pro- 
vidence has appointed you to ſome great and uſeful 
work, and calls you to it this ſevere way? You may 
more eminently and more effectually ſerve the Public 
even now, than ta the ſtations you have ſo honourably 

fl'd. Think of Tully, Bacon, and Clarendon *® ; is 
it not the latter, the diſgraced part of their lives, which 
you moſt envy, and which you would chooſe to have 
ad... | 

I am tenderly ſenſible of the wiſh you expreſs, that 
na part of your misfortune may purſue me. But, God 
knows, I am every day leſs and leſs fond of my native 
country (ſo torn as it is by Party-rage) and begin to 
conſider a friend in exile as a friend in death; one gone 
before, where I am not unwilling nor unprepared to 
follow after; and where (however various or uncertain 
the roads and voyages of another world may be) I can- 
not but entertaia' a pleaſing hope that we may meet 
again. 

91 faithfully aſſure you, that in the mean time there is 
no one, living or dead, of whom I ſhall think oftener 
or better than of you. I ſhall look upon you as in a 
ſtate between both, in which you will have from me all 
the paſſions and warm wiſhes that can attend the living» 
and all the reſpe& and tender ſenſe of loſs, that we feel 


* Clarendon indeed wrote his beſt works in his baniſhment : 
but the beſt of Bacon's were written before his diſgrace, and the 
beſt of Tully's after his return from exile, 
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for the dead. And I ſhall ever depend upon your con- 
ſtant friendſhip, kind memory, and good offices, tho 
] were never to ſee or hear the effects of them: like the 
traſt we have in benevolent ſpirits, who; the we never 
ſee or hear them, we think, are enn us, 
and praying for us. 

Whenever I am wiſhing to write to you, I ſhall con; 
clude you are intentionally doing ſo to me. And every 
time that I think of you, I will believe you are thinking 
of me, I never ſhall ſuffer to be forgotten (nay to be 
but faintly remember'd) the honour, the pleaſure, the 
pride I muſt ever have, in reflecting how frequently 
you have delighted me, how kindly you have diſtin- 
ouiſh'd me, how cordially you have advis'd me! In 
converſation, in ſtudy, I ſhall always want you, and 
wiſh for you: In my moſt lively, and in my moſt thought- 
ful hours, 1 ſhall equally bear about me, the impreſſions 
of you : And perhaps it will not be in This life only» 
that I ſhall have cauſe to remember and acknowledge 
the friendſhip of the Biſhop of Rocheſter. 


7 ee. 
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LETTER XXIII. 
To the ſame. 


May, 1723. 
O CE more J write to you, as J promis'd, and this 
once, 1 fear, will be the laſt! the Curtain will 
ſoon be drawn between my friend and me, and nothing 
left but to wiſh you a long good-night. May you en- 
Joy a ſtate of repoſe in this life, not unlike that lep 
of the ſoul which ſome have believ'd is to ſucceed it, 
where we lye utterly forgetful of that world fiom which 
R 4 
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we are gone, and ripening for that to which we are 
to go. If you retain any memory of the paſt, let it 
only image to you what has pleas'd you beſt ; ſome- 
times preſent a dream of an abſent friend, or bring 
you back an agreeable converſation. But upon the 
whole, 1 hope you will think leſs of the time paſt than 
of the future; as the former has been leſs kind to you 
than the latter infallibly will be. Do- not envy the 
world your Studies; they will tend to the benefit of 
men againſt whom you can have no complaint, I mean 
of all Poſterity ; and perhaps, at your time of life, no- 
thing elſe is worth your care. What js every year of a 
wiſe man's life but a cenſure or critic on the paſt ? 
Thoſe whoſe date is the ſhorteſt, live long enough to 
laugh at one half of it: the boy deſpiſes the infar.t, the 
man the boy, the philoſopher both, and the Chriſtian 
all. You may naw begin to think your manhood was 
too much a puerility ; and you'll never ſuffer your age 
to be but a ſecond infancy. The toys and baubles of 
your childhood are hardly now more below you, than 
thoſe toys of our riper and of our declining years, the 
drums and rattles of ambition, and the dirt and bub- 
bles of avarice. At this time, when you are cut off 
from a little fociety, and made a citizen of the world at 
large, you ſhould bend your talents not to ſerve a 
Party, or a few, but all mankind, Your Genius ſhould 
mount above that miſt in which its participation and 
nejghbourhood with earth long involv'd it; to ſhine 
abroad and to heaven, ought to be the buſineſs and the 
glory of your preſent fituation. Remember it was at 
ſuch a time, that the greateſt lights of antiquity dazled 
and blazed the moſt, in their retreat, in their exile, or 
in their death: but why do I tall: of dazling or blazing * 
it was then that they did good, that they gave light, and 
that they became Guides to mankind. 


* 
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' 'Fhoſe aims alone are worthy of ſpirits truly great, 
and ſuch I therefore hope will be yours. Reſentment 
indeed may remain, perhaps cannot be quite extin- 
guiſhed, in the nobleſt minds; but Revenge never will 
harbour there: higher principles than thoſe of the firſt, 
and better principles than thoſe of the latter, will infal- 
libly influence men, whoſe thoughts and whoſe hearts 
are enlarged, and cauſe them to prefer the Whole to 
any. part of mankind, eſpecially to ſo ſmall a. part as 
one's ſingle ſelf, 

Believe me, my Lord, I look upon you as a ſpirit 
entered into another life“, as one juſt upon the edge 
of Immortality - where the paſſions and affections muſt 
be much more exalted, and where you ought to deſpiſe 
all little views, and all mean retroſpects. Nothing is 
worth your looking back ; and therefore look forward, 
and make (as you can) the world look after you. But 
take care that it be not with pity, but with eſteem and 
admiration. 

I am with the greateſt ſincerity, and paſſion for * 
fame as well as happineſs, 


r —_—_— 


LETTER XXIV. 


From the Biſhop of RocnresTER, 


Paris, Nov. 23, 1731. 

you will wonder to ſee me in print; but how could 
I avoid it? The dead and the living, my friends 

and my foes, at home and abroad, call'd upon me to 
ſay ſomething ; and the reputation of an + Hiſtory. 


The Biſhop. of Rocheſter went into exile the month fallow- 
ing, and continued in it till his death, which happen'd at Paris 
an the fifteenth day of February, in the year 1233. 

+ Earl of Clarendon' s. 5 i 
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which I and all the world value, muſt have ſuffered, 
had I continued filent. I have printed it here, in hopes 
that ſomebody may venture to reprint it in England, 
notwithſtanding thoſe two frightening words at the 
cloſe of it“. Whether that happens or not, it is fit 
you ſhould have a fight of it, who, I know, will read 
it with ſome degree of ſatisfaction, as it is mine, tho? 
it ſhould have (as it really has) nothing elſe to recom- 
mend it. Such as it is, Extremum hoc munus morientis 
habeto; for that may well be the cafe, conſidering 
that within a few months I am entering into my ſeven- 
tieth year: after which, even the healthy and the happy 
cannot much depend upon life, and will not, if they 
are wiſe, much defire it. Whenever I go, you will 
toſe a friend who loves and values you extremely, if 
in my circumftances I can be faid to be loſt to any 
dne, when dead, more than I am already whilſt living. 
expected to have heard from you by Mr, Morice, 
and wonder'd a little that I did not; but he owns 
himſelf in a fault, for not giving you due notice of his 
motions, It was not amiſs that you forbore writing, 
on' a head wherein I promiſed more than I was 
able to perform... Diſggaced men fancy ſometimes, 
that they preſerve an influence, where when they en- 
deavour to exert it, they ſoon ſee their miſtake, I 
did ſo, my good friend, and acknowledge it under my 
hand. You ſounded the coaſt, and found out my 
error, it ſeems, before I was. aware of it ; but enough 
on this ſubject. 

What are they doing in England to the honour of 
Leiters; and particularly what are you doing ? 1p/e quid 
audes ] Que circumvolitas agilis Thyma Do you pur- 

The Biſhop's Name, ſet to his Vindication of Biſkop Smalridge, 
Dr. Aldrich, and himſelf, from the ſcandalous Reflections of Old- 


mixon, relating to the Publication of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory. 
Paris, 1731, 4to, ſince reprinted in England, 
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ſue the Moral plan you marked out, and ſeemed ſixteen 
months ago ſo intent upon? Am I to ſee it perfected 
ere I die, and are you to enjoy the reputation of it 


while you live ? or do you rather chuſe to leave the 


marks of your friendſhip, like the legacies of a will, 
to be read and enjqyed oaly by thoſe who ſurvive you ? 
Were I as near you as I have been, I ſhould hope to 
peep into the manuſcript before it was finiſhed, But 


alas! there is, and will ever probably be a great deal 


of land and ſea between us. How many books have 
come out of late in your parts, which you think I ſhould 
be glad to peruſe? Name them: The catalogue, I be- 
lieve, will not coſt you much trouble. They muſt be 
good ones indeed to challenge any part of my time, 
now I have ſo little of it leſt. I, who ſquandered 
whole days heretofore, now huſband hours when the 
glaſs begins to run low, and care not to miſpend them 
on trifles. At the end of the Lottery. of Life, our laſt 
minutes, like tickets left in the wheel, riſe in their 
valuation : They are not of ſo much worth perhaps in 
themſelves as thoſe which preceded, but we are apt to 
prize them more, and with reaſon. I do ſo, my dear 
friend, and yet think the moſt precious minutes of my 
life are well employed, in reading what you write. 
But this is a ſatisfaction I cannot much hope for, and 
therefore muſt betake myſelf to others leſs entertain- 
ing. Adieu! dear Sir, and forgive me engaging with 
one, whom you, I think, have reckoned among the 
heroes of the Dunciad. It was neceſſary for me ei- 
ther to accept of his dirty Challenge, or to have ſuffered 
in the eſteem of the world by declining it. 

My reſpects to your Mother; I ſend one of theſe 
papers for Dean Swift, if you have an opportunity, and 
think it worth while to convey it. My Country at 
this diſtance ſeems to me a ſtrange ſight; I know not 
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how it appears to you, who are in the midſt of the 
ſcene, and yourſelf a part of it; I wiſh you would tell 


me. Tou may write ſafely to Mr. Morice, by the ho. 


neſt hand that conveys this, and will return into theſe 
parts before Chriſtmas ; ſketch out a rough draught of 
it, that J may be able to judge whether a return to 
it be really eligible, or whether I ſhould not, like the 
Chemiſt in the bottle, upon hearing Don Quevedo's ac- 
eount of Spain, deſire to be corked up again. 

After all, I do, and muſt love my Country, with all 
its faults and blemiſhes ; even that part of the conſtitu- 
tion which wounded me unjuſtly, and itſelf through my 
ſide, ſhall ever be dear to me. My laſt wiſh ſhall be 
like that of father Paul, Ef perpetua! and when [ 
die at a diſtance from it, it will be in the ſame manner 
* Virgil deſeribes the expiring Neloronnefan, 


St ernitur . 
et dulces moriens reminiſcitur Argos. 


Do I FI live in the memory of my friends, as they 
certainly do in mine? I have read. a good many; of. your 
paper · ſquabbles about me, and am glad to ſee ſuch free 
conceſſions on that head, tho' made with no view of 
doing me a pleaſure, but my of loading another. 

I am, etc. 


— 


LETTER XXV. 
From the Biſhop of Rockies TER: 
On the Death of his Daughter. 


| Montpelier, Nov. 20, 1729+ 
1 Am not yet Maſter enough of myſelf, after the late 
4 wound I have receiv'd, to open my very heart to 
you, and am not content with leſs than that, Whenever 
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I-converſe with you. My thoughts are at preſent vain- 
ly, but pleaſingly employed, on what I have loſt, and 
can never recover. I know well I ought, for that rea- 
ſon, to call them off to other ſuhjects, but hitherto. I 
have not been able to do it. Ry giving them the rein 
a little, and ſuffering them to ſpend their force, I hope 
in ſome time to check and ſubdue them. Multis for- 
tune wvulneribus perculſus, huic uni me imparem ſenſe, et 
ene ſuecubui. This is weakneſs, not wiſdom, I own ; 
and on that account fitter to be tzuſted to the boſom 
of a friend, where I may ſafely lodge all my infir- 
mities. As ſoon as my mind is in ſome meaſure cor - 
rected and calm'd, I.will endeavour to follow your ad- 
vice, and turn it to. ſomething of uſe and moment; if I 
have ſtill life enough left to do any thing that is worth 
reading and preſerving. In the mean time I ſhall be 
pleas'd to hear that you proceed in what you intend, 
without any ſuch melancholy interruption as I have met 
with. Your mind is as yet unbroken by age and ill ac- 
cidents, your kBowledge and judgment are at the height: 
uſe them in writing ſomewhat that may teach the pre- 
ſent and future times, and if not gain equally the ap- 
plauſe of both, may yet raiſe the envy of the one, and 
ſecure the admiration of the other. Employ not your 
precious moments, and great talents, on little men and 
little things; but chuſe a ſubje& every way worthy of 
you, and handle it as you can, in a manner which no- 
body elſe can equal or imitate. As for me, my abili- 
ties, if I ever had any, are not what they were: and 
yet I will endeavour to recolle& and employ them. 
gelidus tardante ſenecta 
Sanguis hebet, frigentque eto in corpore wires. 


However, I ſhould be ingrateful to this place, if I did 
not own that I have gained upon the gout in the fouth 
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of France, much more than I did at Paris; tho' even 
there I ſenſibly improved. I believe my cure had been 
Qed; but the earneſt deſire. of meeting One 1 dearly 
ved, called me abruptly to Montpelier; where after 
continuing two months, under the cruel torture of a 
ſad and fruitleſs expeQation, I was forced at laſt to take 
a long journey to Toulouſe; and even there I had miſs'd 
the perſon I ſought, had ſhe not, with great ſpirit and 
courage, ventured all night up the Garonne to ſee me, 
which ſhe above all things deſired to do before ſhe died · 
By that means ſhe was brought where I was, between 
feven and eight in the morning, and liv'd twenty hours 
afterwards, which time was not loſt on either fide, but 
paſs'd in ſuch a manner as gave great ſatis faction to 
both, and ſuch as, on her part, every way became her 
circumſtances and character. For ſhe had her ſenſes to 
the very laſt gaſp, and exerted them to give me, in thoſe 
few hours, greater marks of Duty and Love than ſhe 
had done in all her life-time, tho' ſhe had never been 
wanting in either. The laſt words ſhe ſaid to me were 
the kindeſt of all; a reflection on the goodneſs of God, 
which had allow'd us in this manner to meet once more, 
before we parted for ever. Not many minutes af. 
ter that, ſhe Jaid herſelf on her pillow, in a ſleeping 

poſture, 
placidague iti demum morte quievit. 

Judge: you, Sir, what I felt, and ſtill feel on this oc- 
cafion, and ſpare me the trouble of deſcribing it. At 
my Age, under my Infirmities, among utter Strangers, 
how ſhall I find out proper reliefs and ſupports ? I can 
have none, but. thoſe with which Reaſon and Religion 
furniſh me, and thoſe I lay hold on, and graſp as faſt as 
can. I hope that He, who laid the burthen upon me (for 
wiſe and good purpoſes no doubt) will enable me to beat 
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it, in like manner as I have borne others, gh ſome 
degree of fortitude and firmneſs. 
You ſee how ready I am to relapſe into an argument 
which I had quitted once before in this letter. I ſhall 
probably again commit the ſame fault, if I continge 
to write; and therefore I ſtop ſhort here, and with 
all ſincerity, affection, and eſteem, bid you adieu! 
till we meet either in this world, if God pleaſes, or 
elſe in another, 
I am, etc. 
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